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XI. 


THE RUBI, A TALE OF THE SEA. 


IN SIX CANTOS. 


CANTO II.——THE CAPTIVE. 


It is she! it is she! she is treading the 
deep, 
As a spirit of beauty and song ; 
The heavens laugh above her, the tem- 
pest winds pa : 
Andgaily around her the tiny waves creep, 
And caress as they bear her along. 
It is she! and the Virgin has granted 
our prayer : 
She returns with her freight and her 
store. 
Red, red is her gold, and her silks they 
are fair ; 
And the hearts of the wise and the 
wealthy are there ; 
Joy, joy for the Saint Istpore! 10 
But her bright flags floated in the breeze, 
As the ship to her anchors came ; 
And they told of a bark from other seas, 
And they told of another name. 
And anxious eyes 
Kept watch again, 
For her tal] white sails 
On the distant main, 


Il. 


It is she! it is she! she is entering the 
bay, 
When the storm in its rage is at 
hand, 20 
See writhing in tempest, and buried in 
spray, 
How wildly she urges her desperate way, 
And still presses on the land. 
It is she ! let the hearts of the lovely beat 
high, 
For the friends long expected are near ; 
But loud howls the blast, as the vessel 
draws nigh, 
And dire is the strife of the sea and the 
sky, 
And their greetings are stifled in fear. 
Vou. XI, 


Still onward she rushes !—she strikes !— 
she swings round! 
One reel, and her struggle is o’er.- 30 
They may shriek in their anguish in vain, 
for the sound 
In the din of the horrible conflict is 
drown’d : 
Woe, woe for the Saint IstporE! 
But a broken boat was washed to the 
beach, 
As the swell from the wreck return’d; 
And the name was in words of a foreign 
speech, 
And it was not the bark they mourn’d. 


III. 


Where is the lost one? Many a month 
has past 
Since the proud vessel, with her gallant 
mast, 
Crowded with canvass, parted from the 
shore, 40 
Faded. in distance, and was seen no more. 
Where are her crew, her merchandise ? 
and where 
Her noblest freight, EsteLia’s blooming 
heir ? 
There are stately tombs in the abbey’s 
shade, 
To show where the lords of his race 
are laid : 
There were funeral songs round the 
bed of death, 
Where the lords of his race resign’d 
their breath ; 
Have his tender limbs been given to 
sleep 
In the cold embrace of the midnigh 
deep ? ' 
Has the sea mew’s song, on the ocean 
dim, 50 
Pour’d forth its mournful dirge fo 
him, . 
26 
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And raised its wild shrill voice on 
high, 

To mix with the young boy's drown- 
ing cry? 

The ruined merchant may long deplore 

The hapless bark, and her perished 
store, 

The rich bales toss’d on the whirling 
waves, 

And the red gold sunk in the dark sea- 
caves. 

But what is his grief to the agony wild 

Of the mother who mourns for her 
only child; 

Of the mother, whose heart would 
gladly give 60 

To the friend who could say, “ Thy 
son may live,” 

Double the value, and double the cost 

Of the countless wealth in that vessel 
lost ! 


IV. 


Alone, and in the midnight hour, 
The mother sits unseen, 
Where hangs Estella’s ancient tower, 
The sea and sky between. 
There’s a festive throng at the banquet 
board, 
And the lustres are burning bright, 
And freely the blood-red wine is pour’d 
For the high and the bold that night. 
There's a festive throng in the stately 
hall, 
A throng of the young and gay, 
Prolonging the joy of the midnight ball 
To the first warm light of day: 
And the jewels’ shine in that dazzling 


room 
Is dimm’d by the bright eyes there ; 
And young cheeks are glowing with 
richer bloom, 
Than the roses in their hair: 
And young lips are whispering, what 
none may tell, 80 
To young ears that tremble to hear; 
And one hour of pleasure has broken the 
ll 


Of months of suspense and fear. 
And the good red wine has done its 
part, 
Has flushed the cheek of the brave, 
Has opened the hoary statesman’s heart, 
And has smoothed the brow of the 
grave. 
There was joy that night at the banquet 
board, 
There was joy in the festive hall ; 
But not one thrill can their charms af- 
ford 
To her who owns them all! 
That castle’s mistress is all alone, 
Alone in her secret bower ; 
And wearily she makes her moan 
From old Esrevra’s tower: 
It is a painful sight to see, 





How earnestly, how fixedly, 
That lady looks on the midnight sea 
In the lonely, midnight hour ! 


v. 
There rises a bright fire through the 
night! 100 
Is it the watch-fire beams ? 
Far to the right, with steadier light, 
The faithful beacon gleams, 
And clearer yet, more round, more red, 
The rising lustre grew ; 
It is the moon that lifts her head 
In the cloudless paths of blue. 
But is it a speck on the moon's broad 
field, 
That has caught that lady’s eye? 
Or why upon her bright red shield 110 
Does she gaze so wishfully ? 
Where the moon is resting her nether 
limb, 
And the waters join the sky, 
A slight dark shape appears to swim 
On her outmost boundary. 
A small cloud rising from the bay ? 
A feather floating amid the spray ? 
A bird’s wing glancing the waves be- 
tween ? 
A palm-tree’s top ere the land is seen? 
What may that dark, that strange form 
be, 120 
Which the lady has marked upon the 
sea? 
But why has she started from her chair, 
With her dark eyes raised to heaven in 
prayer ? 
Why are her hands fast-locked, and prest 
So closely to her throbbing breast, 
With her thin lips moving, as if to 
speak, 
And a transient flush on her delicate 
cheek, 
And the tear that falls down her neck of 
snow, 
As bright as the dew-drop on morning’s 
brow? 


vi. 


It isa ship! Can it have proved 130 

The absent one, the lost, the loved ? 

Alas! when they who have spent their 
prime, 

As aliens, in a foreign clime, 

Prepare at length to seek once more 

Their childhood’s friends and their native 
shore ; 

To those, whose kindred bosoms yearn 

With trembling hopes for their blest re- 


turn, 

And seek on the ocean’s boundless 
track 

The bark that shall bear the expected 


back, 
The proudest ship of England’s war, 140 
The smallest cruizer that rises afar, 
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The veriest boat that they look upon, 
Appears that one, that only one ; 
As if not a sail on the deep might 


stir, 
But she that brings the wanderer ! 


VIL. 


But now the ascending moon more clearly 


shone, 

And with the light the mother’s hopes 
are gone : ‘ "i, 

Her pensive eyes relax their straining 
gaze, J 

And on her cheek the transient flush 
decays. \ 

For all too well had painful memory 
taught 

The well-known features of the bark she 
sought. 

Not these the giant limbs, the massive 
weight, s 

Of merchant trader loaden with her 
freight ; 

The dark rude canvass, and the ponde- 
rous bow 

Crushing the billows as she forces 
through ; 

The crowded mass of blocks and ropes 
combined, 

And heavy side that stoops not to the 
wind. 


Vul. 


With tall masts bending to the swell, 
With low dark hull scarce visible, 
Save when at every bound she gave, 160 
Borne as in air from wave to wave, 
She raised her fairy frame ; 
With light sails white as mountain mist, 
Ere morning’s sun its brow has kist, 
With filmy cordage spread on high, 
As spider's web on evening sky, 
Gallant in all her tracery, 
The graceful stranger came. 
Till, narrower as becomes the bay, 
The landward breezes round her play, 170 
And calmer grows the sea, 
With sidelong course, a devious track, 
From shore to shore, on tack and tack, 
The bark moves tranquilly. 
Scarce can you mark her altering place, 
Scarce can your eye her motion trace, 
Till, as she draws more near, 
Ever the while by sail and mast 
The wooded shores are gliding past, 
In still but swift career. 180 


IX. 


The lady watched her movements fair, 
With fixed and anxious eye, 

As if she had an interest there, 
She knew not what or why. 

She marked her leave the towers behind, 
Till on her lee they lay, 

Then turn her from the baffled wind, 
And backward trace her way : 
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And ere again the towers she neared, 
Sail after sail had disappeared, 190 


As mists before the sun; 
Stript of their fair apparelling, 
The slender spars were seen to spring, 
As fibres from the beetle’s wing ; 
Save from the bow ulone, 
One tapering sail appeared to rise, 
And as self-balanced in the skies 
Still bore the vessel on. 


x. 


Onward with stealthy step and slow, 
Beside the beach she seemed to go: 200 
So have I seen at evening tide, 

The creeping serpent homeward glide, 
Which, moving, scarcely seemed to move 
Along the margin of the grove, 

With length far trailed upon the ground, 
And peering eyes that sought around 
For every opening in the brake : 
Striving the narrow pass to take 

To some low hollow, thickly spread 

With wither’d leaves, his nightly bed. 210 


XL 


She ranged beneath the turret brown : 

The lady from her seat looked down 

On that strange bark that passed be- 
neath ; 

But not a sound she heard, nor breath, 

Save the short splashing in the sea, 

As the faithful lead dropt heavily ; 

And not a form her eye could trace, 

Save where the helmsman held his place. 

But the artillery darkly frowned, 

In warlike guise the decks around ; 

And in their shade, she could not tell, 220 

Yet might the crew have sheltered well 

Unseen, and every gun supplied 

At danger’s call a living tide. 

The beach was near, the current strong ; 

Secret and swift she swept along. 

Beneath her Low the breakers lay, 

Devious and narrow seemed the way ; 

No stranger might her path explore 

Through those wild tides and breakers 


hoar. 
But rocks and shoals are nearing 
fast, 230 


The channel enter'd, traced, and past, 
And well her daring course betrayed, 
No stranger’s hand that bark obeyed. 


XI. 


Not far removed, but screened from 
sight, 

Sank in the land a sandy bight; 

Before whose narrow entrance laid, 

A wooded isle the barrier made, 

The secret pass, on either side, 

Dark groups of pointed rocks divide ; 

Which, when the surges heave and 
swell, 240 

From their bared tops the foam repel; , 
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But when the winds of ocean sleep, 
Retire beneath the tranquil deep. 


XIII, 


The stranger has gained the secret pass ; 

The water within is smooth as glass ; 

She may trace the rocks that around her 
lie, 

Through the depths of the blue transpa- 
rency. 

The channel beneath her is dark and 
deep, 

The shore beside her is low and steep, 

And it seems, so close has she brushed the 


land, 250 
That her yards hang over the points of 
sand. 


She has wound her 
wooded isle, 

And rested her keel from her course the 
while, 

For the lady may hear the rush and the 
rout, 

And the sound of the hoarse chain 
rattling out : 

But she may not mark, how thickly then 

That moment has peopled her decks with 
men, 

When the anchor sank to its oozy home, 

And the sea closed over its path in foam, 

For the tapering masts are scarcely 
seen, 260 

Above the tops of that tangled screen. 


way round the 


XIV. 


And now, on the verge of the eastern 
bay, 

The heavens are bright with the blush of 
day ; 

The air is rent with the sharp report 

Of the daylight gun from the embattled 
fort, 

Where heavily rose above the main 

The haughty standard of ancient Spain. 

Was it an echo on airy track 

That bore the daylight summons back ? 

From the wooded isle, from the bark it 
came : 270 

The leaves of the mangroves have hid 
the flame ; 

But the lady may see the smoke-wreath 
rest 

Around the cocoa’s chaplet crest, 

And may see the stranger's masts on 
high 

Rolling above it heavily. 

But the shock is over, the masts are 
still, 

Ere the wreath has faded above the hill; 

The mimic swell, ere it bathes the shore, 

Grows fainter and fainter, and heaves no 


more : 
And the stranger lies concealed from 
sight, 280 


A secret thing in the hidden bight. 
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Xv, 


In breathless beauty arose the day ; 
The night-dew had not left the spray, 
The mist, that nature’s slumbers hide, 
Still floated o’er the mountain side, 
Or curled itself the leaves between, 
Of the magnolia’s glossy green. 
Beneath, the interminable sea 
Lay stretched in calm tranquillity ; 
And of its thousand tones not one 290 
The morning stillness broke upon, 
Save where beneath the mangrove's 
shade, 

A simple brook its course had made, 
And, as it sought its ocean grave, 
Along the pebbly channel gave 

A quiet murmuring : 
Unmixed but with the plaintive cry 
Of the red ibis wading nigh, 
Or where the pelican sail’d by 

With heavy weight of wing ; 300 
Or, ever and anon, the crash 
Of the thick jungle, where with splash, 
Startling and sudden, from the bank 
The alligator plunged and sank 

In the depths of his native spring. 


XVI. 


It was nature reposing, beneath and on 
high, 

In the still sleep of ocean, the calm of 
the sky. 

But there seem’d nought so still on the 
morn of that day, 

As the form of the stranger that rode in 


the bay, 

So quiet, so peaceful, that well might 
she be 310 

Fit creature to dwell in so tranquil 
a sea; 

O, was she not lovely ? Her delicate 
form, 


Could it ever have struggled with tumult 
and storm? 

Yet have we not seen her contend in her 
path 

With the fiend of the tempest, and baf- 
fle his wrath ? 

O, was she not lovely? 
frame, 

Could this be the victim of battle and 
flame? 

Alas! for her bulwarks are dark with 
the smoke, 

On her flight where the frigate’s artillery 
broke, 

And the planks of her deck are disco- 
loured and red, 

Where the blood of her best and her 
bravest was shed. 320 

Her dark yards are lowered, and repose, 
as in sleep, 

With their wide-spreading arms o’er the 

mirror-like deep ; 


Her fairy-like 





aes 
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Her proud sails are furl’d, and but steal 
on the sight, 

Where hey sist the dark yards with 
their outline of white; 

While around them the rigging its tracery 
blends, | gee 

And the cordage its intricate mazes ex- 


tends; 
And above them the pendant, unwaved 


by a breath, : 

Hangs down to its shade in the water be- 
neath, 

Oh! was she not lovely? Alas! for 
within 330 

Was the whirlwind of passion, the tem- 

t of sin: 

Revenge in his madness was swelling on 

high, 


And malice was stealing in secrecy by; 

And moody mistrust was o’ershadowing 
the whole, 

The tyrant of reason, the gloom of the 
soul, 

Yes; fair as her semblance, as well might 
you take 

To your arms the rich spots of Carrra- 
a1a’s snake ; 

As well to your bosom’s embraces might 


court 
The keen forked lightning, and deem it 


in sport ; 
Or choose for your couch a volcano’s 
abyss, 340 


As trust to a form so deceitful as this. 


XVII. 
See, there is life within her! One has 


past 

From the dark shelter of the slender 
mast, 

Which had conceal’d him. Ah! I know 


him now, 

That form’s stern grandeur, and that 
haughty brow :— 

It is Larnaro! See his scornful gait, 

While murmuring with himself he holds 
debate ! 

“The thoughtless stripling trusts me. 
Strange to find, 

Amidst a race abhorr’d of all mankind, 

The confidence of innocence and truth! 350 

Yet thus he trusts me. ’Tis a gallant 
youth ! 

And can I blame him, if he shews belief 

In my own honor? True! a pirate chief 

Should have reposed his confidence in 
none ; 

No, not have trusted his own father’s 
son. 

Yet he, forsooth, this wild, this wayward 


boy, 
With all to vex, to harass, to annoy, 
With treachery’s secret web beneath him 
spread, 
And open malice hovering o’er his head, 


The very place he seeks for shelter, 
rife 360 


With fifty weapons panting for his life : 

This seb lay him 7a and sink to 
rest 

As calm as infant on his mother’s breast. 

Alas, my mistress! Thou hast found 
indeed 

A feeble leader in thy hour of need! 

Yet have I pledged my word; nor, to 
obtain 

My life’s best object, must that pledge 
be vain. 


XVIII. 


“ How stands our purpose? Eager for 
the spoil 

Our proud pursuer draws upon the toi 

To-morrow brings him, if our trusty 
spy 370 

Perform his part true to his treachery. 

Enter they may not: from a night attack, 

( Would they might venture !) none shall 


straggle back : 
And so, if fortune smile, the Raven 
lies. 
Weaken'd in men and arms, an easy 
prize. 
xix. 


“ Now for internal foes! And more I 
dread 
The subtle venom of La Gata’s head, 
Coward at once and traitor, than to wait 
The open force of old Barrista’s hate. 
Yet both are dangerous: be they so! 
my toil 380 
Shall offer force to force, and wile to wile. 
Idiots! am I their plaything?” As he 


turn’d 

A shadowy object with his foot he 
spurn’d, 

That lay almost conceal’d beneath the 
shade 


Of the huge carriage of a carronade. 

« Pipi!” he whisper’d, and from out the 
lair 

Sprang forth a stripling with dark, clus- 
tering hair, ; 

Dripping with night-dew, whose thick 
drops were hung 


Glistening like pearl-gems the black curls 


among. 

A slight slim lad he seem’d; but keen 
and sly 390 

Shone the dark lustre of his jet-black 
eye; 

And ia his swarthy features, you might 
trace 

The lines that mark’d Jamaica’s moun- 
tain race. 

But little from-the-shore that boy could 
claim, 

Save that it lent him lineament and 
name ;: 
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Whom, when his life was new, his mo- 
ther gave, 

Or heartless barter’d, for a pirate’s slave ; 

Where, rudely nursed, his infancy passed 


by, 
Rock’d by the winds, and curtain’d by 


the sky. 

But when the boy had from the rover 
train 400 

His fortune learned, and who had bound 
the chain, 

He shrank from her, who could her child 
disown, 


Confest no parent but the deep alone, 

Enter'd on life, while still in boyhood’s 
prime, 

And bred a pirate, scarcely knew the 
crime. 

Rough had his nurture been, his comrades 
rude : 

But he had borne with sturdy fortitude 

His life of hardship, till at length he 


rew, 

Nor without cause, the favourite of the 
crew, 

Wild nature’s nursling, vengeful, not 
unjust, 410 


Grateful for kindness, faithful to a trust. 

Such was a pirate’s slave, and such was 
he 

Who met Latnaro’s call on bended 
knee, 

With eye upturn’d, as if his piercing look 

Would catch the meaning ere the words 
were spoke. 


xX. 
“Pipi! quick, urchin, quick! I fain 


would know 
What murmuring voices reach me from 


below. 

Hie to the gun-room ; frame some quaint 
excuse 

For your appearance; shrink not from 
abuse, 

Or ev'n trom threats. I have will both 
repay : 420 

Be cool, be cautious, but be swift ; 
away !” 


The stripling rose; the deck in silence 


crost, 
Gain’d the dark hatchway, and below 
was lost. 


XXL. 


LatHaro listen’d: on the deck beneath 

Still sounded voices in an under breath, 

Then ceas’da moment. “ Ay, the open- 
ing door 

Admits my trusty spy. I hear no more. 

A curse! Bartista’s. Then a laugh! 
I'd swear, 

La Garta’s fiendish mirth is ringing 
there. 








A sound represt ! Is it a cry of pain? 490) 
Wretches !—they have not fret 


door again 

a" and quickly closed! I hear the 

ey :— 

How! would they brave me in their 
treachery ?— 

“ Welcome, my trusty boy! . Hist! aft 
repair ; 


And now your tidings! was Barrisra 
there ?” 

“ He was: with him La Gata sate 
alone 


In deep debate. Beside them overthrown 
The negro’s brawny limbs were stow’d 


away, 

as the wreck of his debauchery 
ay.” 

“In deep debate? Ay, well?” «A 
chart display’d, 440 

But what I know not, was before them 
laid.” 

“ Ts that their study? We will foil them 
et 


What said they to the intrusion? Did 
they threat?” 

«“ Battista threaten’d, Gata tried at 
harm : 

Behold his spite!” He bared his slender 


arm, 

Where through the skin the purple 
marks remain’d 

Of brutal fingers, so intensely strain’d, 

That every nail had left a bleeding 


wound 

In the boy’s flesh, Darkly Latuaro 
frown’d. 

“ There for your mission! Gold will 
toil repay, 450 

But blood—blood only, washes blood 
away : 


Would you have vengeance? To your 
secret post, 

Ere yet the traces of their path are lost! 

In every unmark’d deed, forgotten word, 

Their hour of retribution is deferr'd.” 


XXII, 


Alas, for pity! savage all and wild 

Flash the bright glances of the mountain 
child, 

While through his veins the streams of 
passion run, 

Fervent and glowing as his native sun. 

He turned to pass, But, as he hasten’d 

Y> 460 
A weapon’s glitter caught Latuanro’s 


eye 

Within the stripling’s simple garment hid: 

He seized him with his heavy hand, un- 
did 

The slender fastenings, and to sight re- 
veal’d 

The bravo’s dagger, that its folds con- 
ceal’d, 
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The bare steel resting on his naked breast : 
Whilst, struggling with the venom he re- 


prest, ‘ 
The youth’s slight fingers trembled in the 


clasp 
Of the rude handle he essay’d to grasp. 
« How now? what! think you I my 
work design 470 
For such frail weapons, and an arm like 
thine ? 
The man, who feels, may crush the hor- 
net’s sting : ‘ . 
But, ere I give my little insect wing, 
Lest he bewray us by a feeble stroke— 
Your dagger, boy! Now forward !” 
As he spoke 
With scornful words, obedient to com- 


mand, 

The youth resign’d the weapon to his 
hand; 

While the fast tears, to pain and fear 
denied, 

Flow’d at the ready call of humbled 
pride. 


XXIIL, 


The messenger past onward: in the 
bow, 480 

Beneath the booms, a scuttle led below: 

He glided down ; then, creeping, made his 
wa 

Beneath the hammocks, where his mess- 
mates lay 

In heavy slumber, till his progress stay’d 

Where the spare sails were for occasion 


aid ; 
Thence serpent-like he wound his slender 


orm 
Amongst the canvass, bleach’d with many 
a storm, 
Till a thin lining barr’d his further track; 
Then cautious slid the loosen’d pannels 


ack, 
And through the narrow passage forced 
his way, 490 
Drawing his breast along, until he lay 
Beside the bulwark of the room of state, 
Where at their board the desperadoes 


sate 
Intent, and thoughtless of the lurking 


Spy, 

Whose ear observ’d them, and whose 
ready eye 

Had found a partial passage for his sight, 

Where a worn knot had opened in the 
light. 


XXIV. 


Within his dark recess the spy 
ia with ear intent, and eye 
alf blinded by the glare ; 
Though feeble was the light that came 
From the faint lamp’s expiring flame, 
That hung suspended there, 
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And vainly flicker'd, sank, and fell ; 
Then, for a moment visible, 
Revived to join its sickly ray 
With the young beams of early day, 
That slowly struggled through the gloom 
Of the night revellers’ banquet-room. 
But, as his sight more practised grew, 510 
And all around his glance he threw, 
So foul the scene he eyed, 
So grimly lower’d each haggard face, 
Though nursed in that unhallow’d place, 
He turn'd his look aside. 


XXV, 


Fresh is fair beauty’s cheek and bright 
Within the festive room, 
Yet may not brook the morning light 
When night has brush’d its bloom. 
And bright is valour’s mailed vest, 520 
Yet, soil’d in nightly jar, : 
It may not bear with ruffled crest 
To meet the morning star. 
But more unseemly is the view, 
When morning beams are pour’d 
On signs of revelry that strew 
The late carousal board. 
And still unseemlier than the signs, 
On that foul board you trace, 
Are the deep-drawn inveterate lines 530 
That mark the reveller’s face, 
The brow with clammy moisture spread, 
The beating pulse, the languid head, 
The cheek’s pale glow with wrinkles hid, 
The bloodless lip, the heavy lid, 
The reddening eye’s unsteady glance,— 
These are thy marks, Intemperance! 


XXVI. 


But though such deep-drawn lines dis- 
grace, 

By time imprest, each ruffian’s face, 

Continual habits of excess 

Had made the present symptoms less. 

And if their cheeks wore paler hue, 

Their sallow skins more ghastly grew ; 

There lack’d not strength and skill pre- 

pared, 

Were deeds of danger to be dared. 

Each brooding on his own intent, 

With heart that knew not to relent, 

Whate’er of ill or crime it meant, 
They sate their board beside : 

How could remorse on these await? 550 

The present world they view’d with hate, 
A future they denied. 

Perchance by slow degrees was gain’d 

The callousness their hearts retain’d : 

I know not: but, when life is new, 

We shun that guilt’s alluring hue, 
Pursued in after time ; 

Till, hardening in the soul within, 

The deeper grows the accustom’d sin, 
The lighter seems the crime. 560 







































































XXVIII. 


Around the pair the scatter'd floor 
Some relics of the riot bore, 
With broken cups and viands strew’d, 
With stains of wine, and spots of blood ; 
For seldom from a festal day 
The revellers past unharm’d away. 
Between the beams, in ranks array’d, 
Hung arquebuse and boarding blade, 
And every instrument to aid 

In plunder or offence : 570 
Compass and glass beneath them lay, 
With plans and charts of coast and bay, 
Plumed caps, and bonnets richly laced, 
But now decay’d and left to waste, 

In thriftless negligence. 
Such was the scene—and through. the 

whole 

Mingled the war-steel with the bowl,— 
Fit emblems of a rover’s life, 
Alternate revelry and strife. 


XXvuII. 

Meanwhile the inmates of the hell, 580 
Themselves had made, agree too well 
With their own dwelling ; for they seem 
Like fiendish shapes, the sick man’s dream 
In fever’s wild delirium tost ; 
When the mind’s eye, by frenzy crost, 
Its clear reflective power has lost ; 
And every form that fancy shows, 
To some misshapen monster grows. 
And all was dismal silence round, 
Save when arose the boisterous sound, 590 
As still his bowl Barrista quaff'd, 
And urged the oft repeated draught. 
Then yet unscathed, though many an 

hour 
Of deep debauch had tried his power, 
Across the board he forward bent, 
On his right hand his forehead leant, 
Slowly his shaggy eyelids raised, 
And on La Gata closely gazed. 
That deeper villain ill could brook 
To meet his comrade’s scornful look, 600 
But turn’d him from the tell-tale light, 
And veil’d his darken’d face from sight. 


XXIX. 


Some moments pass’d; unchanged their 
state, 

There, motionless and breathless, sate 

The hoary ruffians. Long ere now 

Age had on each marauder’s brow 

Infix’d the sign of many a year, 

Though different far the marks appear, 

As craftier thoughts were here display’d, 

There ruder passions threw their 
shade. 610 


XXX. 


Time had not bowed Bartrtista’s form, 

Or weaken’d his giant power ; 
Uninjur’d by climate, unscathed by storm, 
He stood as a mighty tower : 
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As a tower of ancient days he stood, 
As the veteran oak of the forest wood 
Which stands of its branches and leaves 
bereft, 
With the earliest strength of its trunk 
still left, 
And left to its latest hour, 
But years, as they sprinkled his head with 
snow, — 620 
Had rent its pride away ; 
There were few scant locks on his forehead 
now, 
And those few scant locks were gray: 
And over the Pirate’s wrinkled brow , 
In thin loose flakes they lay. 
But nor time could quench, nor age could 
quell, 
The light of his cruel eye; 
Ruthless and keen its flashes fell, 
As the hounds when the chase is high ; 
The fires, that wont in their orbs to 
dwell, 630 
Still burn’d incessantly. 
Savage as man in his wildest state ; 
But open his malice, and bold his hate ; 
He had not deign’d, that heart of pride, 
One — ae thought of his soul to 
ide. 


XXXL 


His comrade’s form was mean and spare, 
Unthinn’d by time, his shaggy hair, 

In masses crisp’d and white ; 
As lies the frost-work of the morn, 
Encrusted on the wither’d thorn, 640 

After a winter's night. 
His wasted cheek and sallow skin 
Spoke of a restless soul within : 
A restless soul that you might mark 
In wrinkled forehead, high and dark : 
In downcast look, and eye askance, 
Cast ever round with rapil glance; 
And the pale lip’s deceitful smile, 
Veiling the heart’s envenom’d wile. 
His limbs, of dis-proportion’d length, 650 
Were void of symmetry and strength, 
And ill became the varied die 
Of his rich vest’s embroidery. 
For either pirate’s trim array 
Spoke of the spoils of battle day: 
Each wore a crimson scarf; each waist 
A heavy row of pistols braced ; 
And either’s cutlass lay beneath, 
Fall’n half uncover'’d from its sheath. 
Neither look’d up, and neither spoke ; 660 
Their breath alone the stillness broke, 
Which hung around them as a spell : 
Such power have guilty thoughts to quell 
The spirit, and with magic chain 
The tongue’s reluctant force restrain. 


XXXIL 


At length La Gata raised his wrinkled 


brow, 


Slowly and cautiously: ** What say you 


now, 
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Now, that the spy is gone?” “I know 


ot why,” 
parva ceatevels “you can dread a 
In doy face. Forme, I little care 670 
Who knows my thoughts. Ay, were 
Laruaro there, 

Ev'n where you sit opposed, he would 
but know, ae 
What now he knows, Battista is his foe, 
His foe for pride and bitter insult borne ; 
Our stripling leader, he is but my scorn.” 
« Yet both must die:” His comrade in- 


terposed 

With his deep voice : “ Yes, ere two days 
are closed, ; 

Our promised plan shall give them both 
a prey 

To their worst foe. And then, away, 
away ! 

Our gallant vessel shall shake off her 
sloth, 680 


To us transfer her crew’s submissive oath, 
And yield to one obedience, or to both.” 


XXXII. 


«“ Such plans I like not !” and the frown- 
ing brow 

Join’d with BattisTa’s answer, to avow 

His bolder purpose: “¢ Grant our comrade’s 


tale 

Shall bring the Raven headlong on the 
trail : 

Grant. our two foes betray’d: shall we 
retire, 


Think you, uninjur’d by the cruizer’s fire? 

Or that the Rusr can her deeds atone 

By the poor sacrifice of two alone? 690 

Attend my better course ; let us unite, 

And thus Laruaro meet in open fight : 

Fall as he must, who then will care or 
grieve 

If our boy captain either die or live ? 

Rather, unworthy of a brave man’s hand, 

Leave him deserted on some barren 
strand. 

And then be yours or mine the single 
sway : 

Let lots decide it ; one must needs obey ; 

One must command: for, trust me, all 
will share 

The wavering empire of a rival pair.” 700 


XXXIV. 


Little did plan for open force or word 
With his associate’s meaner mind accord, 
Who followed up his venom’d path of ill 
By coward fraud, and secret malice still. 
“ Such be our after-plot,” he slowly said, 
“ But till to-morrow be that plot delay’d. 
To-morrow brings the bark: our charts 
reveal 
No depth of water for a heavier kee). 
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Beyond her range, we scorn the RAvEN’s 
powers ; 

The choice of treating, and the terms are 
ours ; 710 

While with internal strife and outward 
foes, 

In vain our leaders shall our wills oppose. 

Let them as pledges of our faith be sent ; 

If forfeited, be theirs the punishment: 

And we far off, untrammell’d on the sea, 

How reck we what that punishment may 
be 2” 


xXXXV. 


« Fruitful in arts,” Bartista with a sneer 

Replied, «how think you that Laruaro 
here 

Will lose his caution, and thus madly go, 

Trusting to either’s faith, with each his 
foe ? 720 

I like it not: nor do I like this bay, 

Which with unwonted shelter bars our 
way. 

Were storms poertended, or were danger 
here, 

Know we not Esconpio’s harbour near, 

Whose secret pass, and hidden length of 
ways, 

Deceive pursuers with their wooded maze? 

Nor can I think our comrade’s course 
unknown 

To other eyes, or plann’d by us alone. 

The morning of his flight, did you not 


mark, 

Though lour’d with rage Lataaro’s 
visage dark, 730 

And our boy-captain’s woman cheek was 
flush’d 

With hasty passion, how the thought was 
hush’d 


Of all pursuit? Bethought me I could 
spy 

Some ill-hid triumph lurk in either’s eye. 

The one with prouder look his orders 
gave: 

The other hasten’d to his urchin slave ; 

And I might catch the glance of boyish 


glee, 
As the young menial clung around his 
knee.” 
XXXVI, 


* Curse on that child!” La Gata’s fore- 
head glared 

Fierce as a fiend’s: “ When you the 
urchin spared 740 

On that red night, what power, Barrisra, 
say, 

Lured your old temper’s stern resolves 
away, 

Breaking our pirate law, that well denies 

The boon of hfe to bless the meanest 

prize 2?” 
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Then, as he touch’d Barrista’s mantle’s 
fold, 

Heavy with golden tags and braided gold, 

Whose stuff of choicest silk but ill became 

The hoary veteran's ungainly frame, 

« Already every eye from every shore, 

May recoguise some kinsman’s missing 
store : 750 

And if that child—” Barrista growl'd, 
«I sold 

The brat for what I needed most, for 
gold: 

Gold have I now enough; and, for the 

ve, 

With ease can I recall the life I gave, 

If need or humour leadsme. When I reign 

Lord of this bark, and ruler of the main, 

That urchin’s blood, to bind the solemn 
rite, 

Shall stain our wine-cup on the banquet 
night ; 

While, more to satisfy your craven fears, 

Young Puirr’s body, maim’d of nose and 
ears, 760 

Shall glut your vengeance, and with deeper 
awe 

Stamp the dread records of the pirates’ 


law. 
To-morrow night LaTHako must not 
live! 
Such respite to La Gata's plans I give. 
But then the path be mine: let fortune 
smile 
On open force, for wile may conquer wile. 
But hark ! the splashing of a distant oar.” 
«“ The hoarding boat has traced us from 
the shore : 
The crafty Spaniards seldom lose their 
rize 
F soos banks like this: although with spe- 
cious guise, 770 
Of borrow’d colours and a spurious name, 
Our cautious chiefs conceal the Rvsi's 
aim.” 
XXXVIL 


The deck the comrades reach'd. There 
by the side 

Appear’d Latuano, in his wonted pride, 

Firm and erect. Abaft, without a breath 

To show the rich emblazon’ry beneath, 

Hung at the peak Saint George’s banner 
white : 

Thence, casting o’er the narrow pass their 
sight, 

Gliding by rock and stone, their eyes may 
note 

The dark swift passage of the approach- 
ing boat. 780 

Nearer she comes, more near; the oars 
are tost, 

And onshe keeps, nor way nor motion lost, 

Till short the ready crew her passage 
check, 

And the sole steersman lightly leaps on 
deck. 


Few summers on his cheek the stranger 


wears ; 
The arms and lineaments of Spain he 


P bears, 

nd frequent orderson his breast proclai 

The proud descendant of ana 
name. 


XXVIII. 


“ Your chief?” he said. Lataano bow“, 

And led him from the assembled crowd.790 

Who waited nigh with anxious ear 

The tidings from the shore to hear, 

“ To whom, sir, do I make report?” 

«Son to the Governor of the Fort,” 

Rearing his slender form with pride 

To its full height, the youth replied. 

«« From him the due demands I bear: 

Your nation and your name declare ; 

From whence and wherefore are you 
here ?” 

«“ From England first, a privateer: 800 

From thence we likewise chiefly drew, 

Though mingled now, our vessel’s crew, 

We call our bark Tue Hore. Our trade 

Is various ; but is chiefly laid, 

As on from port to port we range, 

In goods for purchase or exchange. 

Two months ago we left the strait, 

At Kincstonclear'd, renewed our freight, 

And here would gladly wait by stealth 

Recovery of our Captain's health. 810 

He lies below: and much he grieves 

Another your commands receives ; 

But hopes that should a happier day 

Revive him, on our further stay 

He may himself pay deference due 

To your high father and to you.” 


XXXIX. 


“ The freight with which your bark is 
stored ?” 

“ Is divers: of the best on board 

Our captain wills me to consign 

To your kind charge these casks of 
wine, 820 

An island’s vintage ; and this store 

Of silks from India’s distant shore. 

Poor offerings these! yet they may prove 

His bumble reverence and his love. 

Eye you this sabre’s gorgeous hilt, 

Inlaid with gems, and richly gilt : 

’Tis your’s, The jewels are of cost, 

But the good blade I value most. 

Its blue bespeaks an eastern land ; 

And, wielded in your gallant hand, 830 

Will doubtless well the pride maintain 

That compasses the crown of Sratn.” 


XL. 
«“ Thanks for your kindness! Can you say, 
If you have noted on your way, 
A vessel from our mother shore, 
Bound for these isles; the Isipone? 
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Three tedious months our landsmen wait 
Some tidings of that vessel's fate. 

There sailed the lord, to whose command 
Belong these princely towersand land, 840 
Of high descent, by birthright styled 
Esretta’s Count ;—a puny child, 

Whom twelve months since his father 


bore . 
To claim on Andalusia’s shore 
His native lands, to which the sight 
Of the next heir preserves the right. 
There died the sire: but the young boy, 
Of age to be his mother’s joy, 
Who holds the castle on your track, 
His friends dismiss’d in honour back, 850 
So says report, with gold and cost ; 
But bark, gold, boy, and all are lost.” 


XLI. 


No change LaTHano’s visage knew : 
Calmly he answer’d, “ Hard it blew, 
After we pass'd Mapema’s isle. 

Three days and nights we drove the while, 
But the third evening there appear’d 
Beside us, as the dark mist clear’d, 
A brig dismasted on the lee, 

And labouring in the heavy sea. 

We kept away, our aid to show: 
But dark closed in, the mists hung low, 
And the wind rose, till to the gale 

We dared not spread an inch of sail : 
*Twas well we weather’d out the night. 
We sought the bark by morning’s light, 
When all was clear around : our eye 

Met the black sea and clouded sky. 

In the black sea that bark lies low.” 870 
Well may he tell, well does he know, 
The night that vessel met her foe. 

Above her roll’d the black sea flood ; 
But the black sea was stain’d with blood. 


860 


XLIl, 


“ But could your keen observance mark 

Aught that could name that hapless 
bark 2” 

Latwaro answer’d; “ What remain’d 

Of the rent masts was lately stain’d 

A yellow die; the black hull round 

Was with a crimson ribbon bound : 

And, as we caught her image, where 

The deep swell heaved her frame in air, 

Our seamen might at times discern 

A gilded cross upon the stern. 

A sainted form with lifted hand, 

So it appear’d, had held his stand 

Upon her bow: but sea and spray 

Had wash’d the head and arm away; 

The cope-clad bosom still was seen, 

And stump where once the arm had 
been. 890 

In these we but discern’d the doom 

To which the fated bark must come.” 


880 


XLIl. 
The dark eyes of the Spanish boy 
Were bright with ill-dissembled joy. 
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At once, forgetful of command, 

He seized the Pirate’s rugged hand, 
And, as he press’d it in his own, 

Spoke in a low and earnest tone. 

“ Convey this méssage to your chief: 

If this your tale may gain belief, 900 
Keep counsel, and your privateer 

Shall surely find her shelter here, 
Whilst in our harbour you remain, 
Protected by the seal of Spain. 

I go, your friendly news to bear, 
Unlook’d for, to my father’s ear,— 

Lord ALvEz, now the nearest heir 

To these broad lands and castle fair. 
Meanwhile, for scenes of glad carouse 
The seaman’s wandering life allows, 910 
Already in the passage note, 

Where onward bears Esrexva’s boat, 
Bringing the lady’s wonted call 

For all and each to bower and hall. 
Thither, my friends, with glee repair ; 
The board, the bowl, await you there. 
But cautious let no tidings slip 

Of what befel the missing ship ; 

Lest words and deeds of lawless might 
Bar the successor from his right: 920 
For little love exists, I ween, 

The countess and her heir between. 
And mark me, not unknown you lie 
Protected by our privacy, 

For far is spread the Rvst’s fame, 
Though now conceal’d in humbler name.” 


XLIV. 
He gave the passport paper, gaily sprung 
Towards his boat, and the’rich sabre flung 
Careless before him: at the sign and 
word, 
The bowmen bent, obedient to their 
; 930 


lord ; 
Bore off the side, and with the springing 


oar 
Dash’d the light galley quivering to the 


shore. 


xLY. 


La Gata, who with restless eye 
Had watch'd the scene, drew slowly nigh 
With his associate. “ Mate, what cheer? 
What tidings strange have reach’d us 
here? 
For gladly would our comrades know 
What such unwonted speech may show.” 
“ No news,” Latuaro coldly said : 
« The usual duties have been paid. 
But one, it seems, has seen before 
Our vessel on the western shore, 
And recognised her graceful line. 
The ready store of silks and wine 
Have purchased, long as we remain, 
The secrecy and aid of Spain. 
Such might your ready wit discern : 
For me, I have as yet to learn 
The title of the crew to hear 
The tidings for their cap'ain’s ear. 950 


940 





402 


To him I give my due report, 
When yonder strangers from the fort 
Have shown their purpose.” As he 
spoke, 
Borne onwards with a steady stroke, 
The barge draw near. In order placed, 
With gold and azure liveries graced, 
The well-timed crew bent’ to the oar: 
Azure and gold the badge they bore 
Upon their shoulders: in the bow 
Waved graceful o’er the deep below 960 
EsrE..a’s standard’s azure fold, 
Emblazon’d with a cross of gold, 
Whose sacred sign on either side 
Two naked swords in gold divide. 


XLVI. 
The stately barge the bark attain’d ; 
The deck the ancient steersman gain’d, 
And bent, his lady’s will to tell; 
‘* EsTELLAa’s countess greets you well; 
Prays of your courtesy to say, 
If, haply on your ocean way, 
You may have met the Isidore, 
From ancient Sratn for Cusa’s shore: 
A gallant brig, for whose return 
In vain our fondest wishes burn.” 


970 


XLVII. 


“ No brig,” Latuaro said, “from Spain 

Has past our vessel on the main : 

And scarcely could a bark that sails 

Have met unscathed the boisterous gales ; 

Which we ourselves could hardly scape 

Between the north and southern cape, 
980 

Within whose bounds the tempests sweep 

O’er Biscay’s ever restless deep.” 

* Alas! too well arose my fear, 

What ill-starr’d news might meet me 

here,” 

The old man cried, and wiped away 

The tears that fill’d his lashes gray, 

And trickled down his faded face : 

«« Yet of her hospitable grace 

My lady prays, that all will come 

And claim her castle for their home. 990 

For all the festal board is spread ; 

Prepared for each the tranquil bed; 

Prompt to relieve the wants and pain 

Of hapless wanderers on the main.” 

«“ Thanks to her care!” Larnaro said: 

** Straight to our chief shall be convey’d 

The welcome summons; on whose will 

Await our humbler wishes still: 

For us, we all would gladly share 

As grateful guests the lady’s fare.” 1000 


XLVIII. 


The boat is gone: a moment’s space, 
The deck LatHaro’s footsteps trace ; 

A moment stands he, wrapt in thought, 
Or ere his leader’s couch be sought, 

To whose young ears must now be borne 
The unJook’d: fdr tidings of the morn. 
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Within the shade of a close recess, 

Lost in a brief forgetfulness, 

Lay Ermincapr :—his simple bed 

On a hammock of plaited grass was 
spread, 1010 

And there the youth reposed and smiled 

His wasted features were calm and 
mild; 

No picture his sleeping fancy drew 

Of his pirate life and his traitor crew: 

No bitter visions disturb’d his mind 

Of the rankling wrong from his fellow 
kind. 

But he thought of his home of other 
days, 

Of his peaceful scenes and his happier 
ways ; 

And he thought of his youth, till his 
features wore 

The joyous smile of his youth once 
more, 1020 


L. 


But he heard the sound of Laruanro’s 
tread, 

And the blessed joy of his visions fled, 

He waked not yet: but his varying 
dream 

Assumed a darker, a deadlier theme. 

And then he thought of his childish 


page, 
Preserv’d of late from his comrades’ rage: 
And the room was throng’d with a des- 
perate brood, 
Demanding the little victim’s blood. 
And he thought Latuaro stood coldly 
by, 
And view'd the scene with a careless 


eye. 1030 

Till, when alone he madly tried 

The innocent child from their wrath to 
hide, 

Latuaro’s hand his arm restrain’d.— 

He woke: the scene of his dream re- 
main’d ; 

Latuaro’s hand was lightly prest 

Upon the sleeper’s struggling breast. 


LI. 


*« Your pardon for the intrusion, chief! 

Yet if my eyes may gain belief, 

But little your repose will miss 

From loss of slumber such as this. 1040 

The important news, we meet with here, 

Such as requires your instant ear, 

Pleads my excuse.” Then calm and 
grave 

The tidings of the morn he gave; 

And added, “ Let the truth be told! 

If this our cherish’d purpose hold, 

That luckless captive’s rescued life 

May prove the cause of fatal strife. 

Our present shelter here appears : 

Dependent on the hopes and fears 1050 
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inst whose claim of sway 

Can obstructs the way ; 
And, sooth, were his existence known, 
To us would little grace be shown. 
Think not, I care for the support 
‘And safeguard of this batter’d fort : 
But vainly have we spread the lure, 
To make our day of vengeance sure, 
If that fell sloop the means command 
To hem us in by sea and land : 1060 
And great our peril, lest a word 
Betray the secret to the lord: 
Betray it in the latest hour, 
Too late perchance to brave his power. 
One way is safe.” He whisper’d low: 
Sprang from his couch the leader ; “ No, 
Never!” while ——— in his eye 

isdain and rage for mastery. 
Rab to his cheek the island blood : 
In firmer, manlier grace he stood, 1070 
And thus his prompt resolve pursued. 


Lil. 


« He shall not die: no, not were all 

Qur hopes o’erthrown, he shall not fall; 
Fall, whilst one sword obeys my will, 
And I have life and feeling still.” 

Roused by his voices altered tone, 
Upsprang the captive, where alone 

He lay unheeded ; not from fear, 

For England’s speech, unused to hear, 
The words fell senseless on his ear. 1080 


LUI. 


Latuano’s brow relax’d. He smiled 

To see the bearing of the child. 

O’er his soft cheek their tinge of red 

Scarce six short summer’s suns had 
spread ; 

So rich his lips’ vermillion hue, 

The freshness of the rose seem’d new : 

The hazel of his eye so bright, 

It seem’d yet moist with dews of light : 

In glossy curls his tresses black 

Hung clustering down his neck and 

’ 1090 

Met by the close and simple vest, 

Whose white his servile state confest. 

But innate grandeur mark’d the air 

Of that young child, so slight and fair : 

His little form raised to its height ; 

His slight arm rear’d in puny might, 

The other held the pirate’s hand ; 

His mild eye flashing in command ; 

For lightened up in that mild eye 

Were both command and sovereign- 
ty; 1100 

Then as he scann’d his champion’s face, 

His features lost their former grace : 

Enquiry and alarm they wore ; 

And, while his fancy wander’d o’er 

Sad thoughts of shadowy ills at hand, 

In accents from his native land, 

So soft, so sweet, he murmur’d low 

An unknown pray’r. “ Latharo, no! 


Breathe not a word of scath or woe,” 

The chief resumed: “In spring’s blithe 
hour, 1110 

Could human heart put forth the power 

To nip so sweet, so fair a flower? 

Here, as he hath till now remain’d, 

By bonds of kindness only chain’d, 

Here let him stay a captive yet, 

Till we have claim’d our bloody debt. 

That end attain'd, when I resign 

The bark, the power, now hardly mine ; 

Of all the spoils, my right may own, 

I seek this captive boy alone: 1120 

And swear by all below, above, 

That once I dared to fear and love, 

That mother's child, that castle’s lord, 

To his own father’s right restor’d, 

Shall lend to memory’s sky one say 

To cheer me on my dying day. 


LIV. 
“ But should perchance a wayward fate 
Expose him to his kinsman’s hate ; 
Or should my bloody comrades dare 
To threat one ringlet of his hair; 1130 
That very day, that very hour, 
Shall yield him to his mother’s tower, 
Though, by one act of mercy crost, 
Our present vengeance all be lost. 
That end, for which I’ve madly sought, 
For which I’ve sinn’d, for which I’ve 
fought, 
Would lose, when gain’d, its promised 
bliss, 


If sullied by such blood as this.” 


LV. 


* T would not choose,” LarHaro said, 
« Anurchin’s life our hopes betray’d; 1140 
Nor would I willingly destroy 
The life uncall’d for of the boy. 
Your purpose for the coming night? 
Should we forego the promised rite; 
Absence might breed suspicion.” “ No, 
Thither will I in person go,” 

The captain quick replied ; 
« Attended by a chosen few, 
The best, the trustiest, of our crew, 

My safeguard and my pride. 1150 
Perchance my presence may obtain 
Intelligence, not wholly vain, 

For our intent. Bartista there 

Shall likewise in my train repair ; 

Little I fear, his bragging tongue 

Shall breed despite, or do us wrong, 

What time the lady’s ample bowl 

Has clogg’d with wine the drunkard’s 
soul, 

La Gata’s rude ungentle mien 

As little suits the festal scene, 1160 

As is his gross and villain mind 

Despiteful to his fellow kind: 

Thus may we hope to sever still 

These two associates of ill. 

Give to the chosen few command, 

And be the boats at sunset mann’d.” 
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« At sunset shall your followers wait : 

Esreiia’s"—* Hush !"—But all too 
late 

The cautious leader made essay 

The scarcely utter’d sound to stay. 1170 

The attentive page that instant heard 

With quicken’d ear the well-known word. 

Rush’d through his mind with livelier 
powers 


The memory of his father’s towers, 
With streaming eyes and lifted hands, 
Mate and amazed awhile he stands ; 
Then from his guardian’s side he springs 
And wildly round Latsano clings, ~” 
A while his voice’s struggling sound 
Sob after sob convulsive drown’d, 1180 
And, when he spoke, scarce-uttered 
came 
In broken tones his mother's name. 


rn 
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JOHN PHILPOT CURRAN. 


Joun Puitpot Curran, the subject 
of the present sketch, was born at 
Newmarket, in the county of Cork, 
on the 24th of July, 1750. His pa- 
rents were of an humble, but not an 
abject class; his futher having been 
qualified, by a smattering of something 
more than village learning, to discharge 
the office of seneschal in the manor court 
of his native town. Still they were 
without the means of giving their son 
any literary advantages; and were it 
not for the generous and parental 
kindness of the Rev. Nathaniel Boyse, 
who took him into his house, and in- 
structed him in the rudiments of Greek 
and Latin, after some accidental en- 
counter with the boy had revealed to 
him the dawnings of early promise, he 
might have remained to his dying day 
without the aids or the opportunities 
by which his powers could be culti- 
vated, or rendered available for his fu- 
ture advancement. 

Mr. Boyse, it is said, saw him for 
the first time when playing at marbles, 
and was arrested by his vivacity and 
humor, He thought he perceived in 
the quickness of his eye, the readiness 
of his remarks, and the exuberant 
vitality, both animal and intellectual, 
which marked all his movements, 
germs of promise, which, circumstan- 
ced as the child then was, must be 
‘ put forth in vain,—but which, if cared 
for and cultivated by him, would pro- 
duce fruits of which his country might 
well be proud ; and he acted immedi- 
ately upon the generous impulse of 
his benevolent heart, and took him 
into his house, and became his instruc- 
tor.. Young Curran’s proficiency must 
have been considerable, under the more 
than parental assiduity of this good 
man, to induce the still further step of 
placing him at Middleton school, and 
allocating a little preferment which he 


held, of ten pounds a-year, to defray 
his school expenses. is noble con- 
duct had its appropriate reward. The 
little boy rapidly developed the pow. 
ers for which he had given him credit, 
His progress in classical learning was 
more and more marked every day; 
and in a very short time a solid foun- 
dation was laid, which soon enabled 
him to master all the difficulties and 
enjoy all thebeauties of writers, to whose 
works he ever after, when his leisure 
permitted, duly resorted, as perennial 
sources of delight and improvement. 

And here, be it observed, that there 
were noblemen and gentlemen, of large 

ossessions, in the neighbourhood where 
be lived, and that it was not to any of 
them he was indebted for the rudiments 
of that learning, and that early and 
fostering encouragement, which ena- 
bled him afterwards to obtain distinc. 
tion in the world; but to an humble 
parish minister of the Established 
Church, whose little all was not more 
than sufficient for his own moderate 
occasions ;—and that had the policy 
that would confiscate church posses- 
sions, or place them under a popular 
interdict that amounted virtually to 
confiscation, been then in force, Cur- 
ran’s genius would never have been 
called forth, and his history would only 
furnish another instance of the truth so 
pathetically deplored by the moralising 
poet, when he says— 

‘* Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 

Or waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 
But the humble pastor did for him that 
which a gambling, fox-hunting, carous- 
ing gentry never would have done. 
And it becomes, at least, his descen- 
dants, and all who sympathise with his 
early struggles, to consider whether it 
is wise or righteous to annihilate the 
income of the one class, merely for 
the purpose of adding a very icon- 
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siderable item to the already over- 
grown possessions of the other. Ve- 
rily, we believe, that, if an account 
could be taken upon the subject, it 
would be found, more good has been 
done by the property in the hands of 
the clergy—in relieving want, promot- 
ing worth, and patronising unfriended 
genius,—than by all the lay property 
besides ; and that, even if the religious 
purposes for which it has been set 
upart were altogether left out of cou- 
sideration, the community would have 
a more direct interest in perpetuating 
the arrangement by which the posses- 
sions of the Church are guaranteed, 
- than any other arrangement under 
which any other description of pro- 
perty is distributed. Little do the 
rash malignants know how short-sight- 
ed, as well as criminal, is the mispo- 
licy that would disinherit learning and 
worth, for the purpose of enlarging 
the borders of folly and extrava- 
gance.* 

The time had now come when Cur- 
ran must try his fortune at the Uni- 
versity ; and when he took his depar- 
ture for that seat of learning from the 
free school of Middleton, it was not 
forgotten that the future Lord Avon- 


more, then a rising barrister, had pre- 
ceded him from the same school by 
but a few years, and under almost si- 
milar circumstauces, upon his career of 
distinction. 

In 1769, he matriculated in Trinity 


College, as asizar. The intention of 
his parents was that he should enter 
the church; and such seems, at first, 
to have been his own inclination. But 
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a gaiety of spirit, that could not brook 
restraint, must have early admonished 
him of his unfitness for the sacred pro- 
fession. His vivacity and adroitness 
in extricating himself from the a 
scrapes in which he became involved, 
by reason of the spirit of frolic that 
continued to actuate him+ during the 
whole of his Undergraduate career, 
suggested both to his friends and to 
himself that the courts ef law were 
his proper sphere ; and, accordingly, 
from the second year after his en- 
trance, to the legal profession he was 
destined. 

In ethical and classical learning his 
proficiency was considerable. These 
were studies to which he betook him- 
self con amore, and for which he re- 
tained a keen relish during the whole 
of his after life. Nor can we hesitate 
to believe, that logic, as it was then 
cultivated, served to quicken and invi- 
gorate his powers, and enabled him, 
when he came to practise at the bar, 
to keep up a sort of flirtation with 
legitimate argument, which imparted 
a plausibility to his observations, even 
on those occasions when just and solid 
reasoning would have little served his 
purpose. But the imaginative faculty 
was that by which he was supremely 
distinguished. All his others powers 
started into a life and an energy under 
its influence, which, without it, they 
could have never known; while yet 
they never presumed to act any part 
not strictly in subserviency to the 
workings of that predominant faculty, 
to which, indeed, they seemed to have 
been indebted for their existence. 


* « Mr. Boyse came over to Ireland in the following year(1788). Upon the morning 


of his arrival in Dublin, as he was on his way to Ely-place, he was met by his friend, 
who was proceeding in great haste to the courts, and had only time to welcome him, 
and bid him defer his visit till the hour of dinner. Mr. Curran invited a number of 
the eminent men at the bar to meet Mr. Boyse; and on returning home at a late 
hour from the court, with some of his guests, found the clergyman, still in his tra- 
velling dress, seated in a familiar posture at the fire, with a foot resting upon each 
side of the grate. ‘ Well, Jack,’ said he, turning round his head, but never altering 
his position, ‘here have I been for this hour past, admiring all the fine things that I 
see around me, and wondering where you could have got them all.’ «You would 
not dare,’ returned Mr. Curran, deeply affected by the recollections which the obser- 
vation called up, ‘to assume such an attitude, or use so little ceremony, if you were 
not conscious that every thing you see is your own. Yes, my first and best of friends, 
it is to you that I am indebted for it all. The little boy whose mind you formed, 
and whose hopes you animated, profiting by your instructions, has risen to eminence 
and affluence ;—but the work is yours; what you see is but the paltry stucco upon 
the building of which you laid the foundation.’ ”"— Curran’s Life, by his son. 


+ Curran’s early irregularities must have passed the ordinary bounds with@-which 
they seldom fail to find forgiveness, if not applause, from the youthful compeers of 
the delinquent ; for he never was able to obtain admission into the Historical Society, 
which was established in his day, and some of the founders of whick were his most 
intimate friends. 
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His College studies were completed 
in the early part of 1773, and he took 
his departure from the University 
for the Temple. The following pas- 
sages from a letter which, upon his 
arrival in London, he wrote to one of 
his friends, is touchingly descriptive of 
the feelings of an ardent and sensitive 
mind, when launched, as he then was, 
for the first time, upon the great ocean 
of the world : 


“It was not without regret that I 
could leave a country, which my birth, 
education, and connexions had rendered 
dear to me, and venture alone, almost a 
child of fortune, into a land of strangers. 
In such moments of despondence, when 
fancy plays the self-tormentor, she com- 
monly acquits herself to a miracle, and 
will not fail to collect in a single group 
the most hideous forms of anticipated 
misfortune. I considered myself, be- 
sides, as resigning for ever the little 
indulgences that youth and inexperience 
may claim for their errors, and passing 
to a period of life in which the best can 
scarce escape the rigid severity of cen- 
sure; nor could the little trivial vanity 
of taking the reins of my own conduct, 
alleviate the pain of so dear-bought a 
transition from dependence to liberty. 
Full of these reflections as I passed the 
gate, I could not but turn and take a last 
lingering look at poor Alma-mater: it 
was the scene of many a boyish folly, 
and of many an happy hour. I should 
have felt more confusion at part of the 
retrospect, had I not been relieved by a 
recollection of the valuable friendships I 
had formed there. Though I am far 
from thinking such a circumstance can 
justify past misconduct, yet I cannot 
call that time totally a blank, in which 
one has acquired the greatest blessing of 
humanity. It was with a melancholy 
kind of exultation I counted over the 
number of those I loved there, while 
my heart gave a sigh to each name in 
the catalogue; nay, even the fellows, 
whom I never loved, I forgave at that 
moment: the parting tear blotted out 
every injury, and I gave them as hearty 
a benediction as if they had deservy- 
ed it.” 


Upon reaching Wales, and looking 
over the waste of waters which he had 
traversed, his reflections were very na- 


tural. Here, he says, “I began to 
reflect on the impossibility of getting 
back without the precarious assistance 
of others. Poor Jack! thought I, 
thou wert never, till now, so far from 
home, but thou mightest return on 
thine own legs. Here now thou must 
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remain ; for where canst thou expect 
the assistance of a friend ?” 

Thus it was that the future orator 
soliloquised, in no very exultant mood, 
as he neared the vast metropolis, to 
mingle, an unnoticed atom, amongst its 
crowded and busy population. His 
first emotions upon entering the great 
city, were, naturally, those of astonish- 
ment and wonder; but these were 
speedily succeeded by that depression 
and sinking of the heart, which the 
youth of genius, under such cireum- 
stances, is sure to experience, when 
the consciousness of his own con- 
trasted insignificance becomes power- 
fully impressed upon him, amidst the 
bustle and the energy by which 
he is surrounded. Curran was like 
a man who had alighted from an 
air balloon, upon an unknown world; 
and seemed to feel as if all his previous 
pursuits and habits had only disquali- 
fied him for entering upon his new 
career with advantage. Hitherto life 
had been to him but a chequered holi- 
day. Even the very privations and 
severities of his college existence were 
made to minister to his amusement, 
He lived amongst the wild and the 
ardent, the cultivated and the imagi- 
native—whose sympathies furnished a 
retreat and a consolation, upon which 
he could securely fall back, in the event 
of any little reverse or disappointment. 
He felt as if he had kith and kin in the 
congenialities of his youthful associates, 
by which he was guaranteed against 
the casualties of the world ; and that 
the malice of the inconstant goddess 
might be defied,as long as they remain- 
ed united. But now all was changed. 
The battle of fortune, where he was to 
contend for life or death, must be 
fought upon very different ground ;— 
the stern realities of life must now be 
contemplated in all their unattractive 
nakedness ; and the day dream of the 
child of poesy and imagination be ex- 
changed, amongst uncongenial asso- 
ciates, for the rude bustle and the 
ungrateful toil of ordinary existence. 

But if Curran was not one of those 
“ whose hearts the holy forms of young 
imagination have kept pure,” it, at 
least, served to make “ the past, the 
distant, and the future,” so predomi- 
nant over the present, as to preserve 
him from the debasing effects of sordid 
and vulgar intercourse, and invigorate 
and freshen both his public spirit and 
his social virtues. The following lines, 
from a poem on friendship, written 
about this period to one of his friends 
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in Ireland, although without the higher 
attributes of poetry, discovers a tender, 
contemplative, and elevated mind. The 
concluding image was, we are told, much 
admired by Mr. Fox : 

Alas! my friend, were Providence inclined 

(In unrelenting wrath to human kind,) 

To take back every blessing that she gave, 

From the wide ruin she would memory save : 

Else would severest ills be soon o’erpast, 

Or kind oblivion bury them at last ; 

But memory, with more than Egypt’s art, 

Embalming every grief that wounds the heart, 

Sits at the altar she has raised to wee, 

And feeds the source whence tears for ever flow.” 


And in the following, the youthful 
riot stands confessed, as clearly as 

ever that noble passion was manifested 
in the future man, when fancied op- 

ression, or his country’s wrongs, had 
bred his tongue with that burning elo- 
quence, which will cause his memory 
to live for ever : 

“ But in his country’s cause, if patriot zeal 

Excite him ardent for the public weal 

With gencrous warmth to stem corruption’s rage, 

And prop the fall of an abandoned age— 

Bold in the senate, he confronts the band 

Of willing slaves that sell their native land. 

And, when the mitred hirelings would persuade 

That chains for man by Heav’n's high will were 

made ; 

Or hoary jurist, in perversion wise, 

Would sap the !aws, and on their ruin rise ; 

While the mute squire and star-enamour’d beau 

Are base in all they can—an “ ay” or “ no:” 

With equal scorn, he views the venal train, 

And sordid bribe that such a tribe can gain.” 


But melancholy, that invariable con- 
comitant of genius, at this time largely 
predominated in the temperament of 
Curran; and the following passage, 
from a letter written to him by his 
kind and generous friend, Edward 
Hudson, (who afterwards obtained 
celebrity and fortune in this city as a 
dentist,) in reply to one in which the 
struggling student had betrayed that 
despondency to which he was consti- 
tutionally subject, is so admirable for 
the manly and elevated feeling which 
it expresses, that we cannot forbear 
presenting it to the reader :—“ Consi- 
der, now and then, Jack, what you are 
destined fur ; and never, even in your 
distresses, draw consolation from so 
mean a thought as that your abilities 
may one day render your circumstances 
easy and ailluent,—dut, that you may 
have it in your power to do justice to the 
wronged. 'To wipe the tear from the 
widow or orphan, will afford the satis- 
faction that is worthy of a man.” 

While at the temple, Curran could, 
by no means, be said to throw away 
his time. He devoted a competent 
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number of hours each day to study, 
and spent his evenings in convivial or 
literary intercourse with a few select 
friends, whose pursuits and destination 
were the same as his own, avd who 
formed a little society for their mutual 
improvement. Of their social and in- 
structive meetings, he used afterwards 
to speak with a melancholy pleasure ; 
while, with that mixture of pathos and 
humour for which his conversation was 
so remarkable, he recounted his first 
adventurous essay in the brilliant art 
of elocution. Those who wish to see 
his own full description of what he 
called “breaking the shell” as an ora- 
tor, may consult his Life, as written by 
his son—a work as creditable to the 
child as to the parent. We do not 
transcribe it, because, however it may 
have told coming from the lips of the 
man, there is too much of harlequinade 
about it to be acceptable to the judi- 
cious reader. Suffice it to say, that as 
“indignatio facit versus,” so the same 
feeling, provoked by a contumelious 
adversary, first revealed to Curran and 
his friends, the powers which he pos- 
sessed as an extemporaneous speaker. 
They were astonished at his success, 
and he himself was surprised and 
delighted. The most gifted of his 
friends had before admonished him 
that he possessed no talents for de- 
bate, but that, if he minded his 
books, he would make an admirable 
lawyer ; that, as an adviser, he would 
be excellent—while, as an advocate, 
he was worthless. How strangely did 
the event reverse their sentence! 
While, as a counsel, his deficiencies 
were acknowledged by all—as an ad- 
vocate, he never was rivalled. 

The following extract, from a letter 
to one of the earliest and dearest of 
his friends, the late Rev. Rich. Carey, 
of Clonmel, written shortly before he 
was called to the bar, exhibits the sen- 
tentious and moralysing strain, as well 
as the aptness of illustration and feli- 
city of diction, by which he was after- 
wards so distinguished : 

“In truth, I think I am nearly the 
same man I ever was: affecting to look 
wise, and to talk wise, and exhausting 
most lavishly, on looking and talking, the 
wisdom that a better economist would 
reserve for acting. And yet, Dick, per- 
haps this is natural; perhaps we are mis- 
taken when we wonder at finding fru- 
gality, or even avarice, on such good 
terms with affluence, and extravagance 
inseparable from poverty. In both cases, 
they are effects that flow naturally from 
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their causes. They are the genuine is- 
sue of their respective parents, who, to 
own the truth, cherish and preserve 
their offspring with a care truly 
rental, and unfailingly successful. Tis 
just so in wisdom; and on the same 
principle the man who has but a very 
small share of wisdom, (like him whose 
purse is equally shallow) squanders it 
away on every silly occasion: he thinks 
it too trifling to be worth hoarding 
against emergencies of moment. Buta 
very wise man, or a very rich man, acts 
in a manner diametrically opposite to 
this. When the one has ranged his 
sentiments and marshalled his maxims, 
and the other computed his tens of thou- 
sands, the symmetry of their labors would 
be destroyed should a single dogma es- 
cape to the banners of unwiseness, or a 
single guinea take its flight to supply an 
extravagance. Each atom of the ag- 
gregate is held fast by its gravitation to 
the whole mass. Hence the fool is pro- 
digal of his little wisdom; and the six- 
pence departs in peace from the pocket 
where it is not troubled with the cere- 
mony of bidding adieu to another. If 
any chance should make me master of 
some enormous treasure, I would not 
despair of finding out its value; and if 
experience, and the industry of my own 
folly, shall reap a harvest of prudence, I 
will make you wonder at my care in dry- 
ing it for use. I will regale myself in 
my old age with the spirit of it; and 
dispense the small tea to those who may 
have occasion for it.” 

To pecuniary embarrassments he was 
sometimes exposed ; and the following 
incident illustrates the naviete and 
cheerfulness with which he could 
bear them. His money having run 
out, or, to use his own phrase, “ his 
purse being reduced to the last stage 
of inanition,” a long expected remit- 
tance arrived, with which he flew to 
the banker’s; when, lo! to his conster- 
nation, it appeared, that, for want of a 
necessary endorsement, the bill could 
not be cashed. This, to the pennyless 
student, was a most appalling calamity ; 
and, turning from the banker's, : 
strolled into St. James’s Park, where, 
during his usual dinner hour, he re- 
mained, revolving in his mind his me- 
lancholy condition, and racking his 
brain for expedients to avert im- 
pending starvation. The remainder 
shall be told in the words of his 
son : 

«As he sat upon one of the benches, 
exhausted with devising expedients, he 
began to whistle a melancholy old Irish 
air: an old gentleman, seated at the 
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other end, (it was Macklin) started at 
the well-known sounds, 

“¢ Pray, sir,’ said the stranger, ‘ma 
I venture to ask where you learned that 
tune ?” 

« ¢ Indeed, sir,’ replied the whistler, in 
the meek and courteous tone of a spirit 
which affliction had softened, < indeed 
you may, sir: I learned it in my native 
country, in Ireland,’ 

« « But how comes it, sir, that at this 
hour, while other people are dining, you 
continue here, whistling old Irish airs ? 

‘«« Alas? sir, I too have been in the 
habit of dining of late; but to-day, my 
money being all gone, and my crédit not 
yet arrived, I am even forced to come 
and dine upon a whistle in the park,’ 


“Struck by the mingled despondence 
and playfulness of this confession, the 
benevolent veteran exclaimed, « Courage, 
young man! I think I can see that you 
deserve better fare: come along with me, 
and you shall have it.’ 


« About ten years after this interview, 
Macklin came to Dublin. Mr, Curran, 
who in the interval had risen to emi- 
nence, was invited one evening to a 
party where the actor was one of the 
company. They were presented to each 
other; but Macklin failed to recognise, 
in the now celebrated advocate and ora- 
tor, the distressed student in St. James’s 
Park. Mr. Curran, perceiving this, ab- 
stained for the moment from claiming 
any acquaintance; but he contrived, in a 
little time, to introduce a conversation 
upon the acts of kindness and hospitality 
which Irishmen so generally receive 
abroad from such of their countrymen 
as they may chance to meet; as a proof 
of which, he began to relate what had 
happened to himself, and proceeded to 
give a vivid picture of the scene, and, 
(suppressing the name,) of the generous 
old man who had befriended him in a 
land of strangers. A glow of recollec- 
tion was soon observed upon the player's 
countenance; he started, and fixing bis 
eyes upon the speaker,—‘ If my memory 
fails me not, sir,’ said he, ‘ we have met 
before ?? * Yes, Mr. Macklin,’ replied 
Mr. Curran, taking his hand, ‘indeed we 
have met; and though upon that occa- 
sion you were only performing upon a 
private theatre, let me assure you, that 
(to adopt the words of a high judicial 
personage, which you have heard before,) 
you never acted better.’ ” 


Thrice happy moments these in the 
chequered and eventful drama of life, 
when a good deed meets its recom- 
pence in the tearful gratitude of him 
for whom it had been _ performed ! 
“ Sweet is the odour of their memory, 
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and precious the balm of their conso- 
lation !"* F 

The period had now arrived when 
Curran was to enter upon his profes- 
sion; and, in the Michaelmas Term of 
1775, he was called to the Irish Bar. 
For any of the duties of a lawyer, in 
the weightier departments of law, he 
was but ill prepared—having felt, from 
the outset, a repugnance to black letter 
lore, and an inaptitude for its acquisi- 
tion, which must have for ever disqua- 
lifed him for being a great proficient 
init. But for the duties of an advo- 
cate he was well prepared—not only 
by the versatility of his genius, and 
his general knowledge, but by the as- 
siduous cultivation of all those powers, 
and the acquisition of all those habits, 
by which his fluency, his readiness, his 
enunciation, und his delivery, might be 
improved or aided. Nor could the in- 
dustry have been small, by which, in 
the end, he overcame the most formi- 
dable natural and constitutional disad- 
vantages. He labored under an im- 
pediment of speech, which caused him 
to be called by his associates “ stutter- 
ing Jack Curran ;” while his voice,was 
weak and shrill, and his accent awfully 
provincial, or, as he himself expressed 
it, “in a state of nature.” “ His person 
was without dignity or grace—short, 
slender, and inelegantly proportioned.” + 
To remove the first defects, he pre- 
scribed to himself exercises in reading; 
and by constant practice, and a close 
attention to the tones and manner of 
the best speakers, was, in the end, so 
successful, that they completely disap- 
peared. His personal disadvantages 
he sought to remedy by declaiming 
before a looking-glass, and studying 
those attitudes by which they might 
be most effectually concealed. His 
attendance at the Debating Societies, 
which was unremitting, served to in- 
crease his fluency and readiness ; and 
he had recourse, moreover, to the 
practice of debating, with himself 
alone, “some case extracted from his 
books, or some original question,” 
with all the anxious attention to dic- 
tion and argument, his son tells us, 
“as if he were discussing it in open 
court.” Nothing, therefore, which he 
could do was lelt undone, to improve 
his powers as a public speaker ; and 
he profited, accordingly. He entered 
upon his duties at the Irish Bar better 
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prepared for that species of display by 
which public attention was most likely 
to be captivated, than any of the co- 
temporaries with whom he had to con- 
tend ; and we agree with his son in 
thinking, that the wonder would be if 
he had failed, not that he was so suc- 
cessful. " 

It is, also, to be noted, that, at the 
Irish Bar, there was a license permitted 
to the pleader,with which the lawyers in 
England were wholl y unacquainted; and 
that the fancy, the feelings, the imagina- 
tion of the Irish advocate, were quite as 
much in requisition as his learning or his 
law, and often stood in the place of both, 
upon occasions which, to the English 
advocate, would appear but little to 
demand, or even to admit of, pathetic 
appeal or rhetorical ornament. To 
Curran, such a privilege was priceless. 
It put into his hand the wand of a 
magician, and made him a kind of 
legal Prospero in a court of justice. 
Was his evidence defective, or his law 
inapplicable, he could adjourn the 
hearing, at will, to the high court of 
Parnassus, and win, by trope and figure, 
the case which he must inevitably lose 
by any more vulgar process of argu- 
mentation. Any attempt thus to fly 
over the heads of the court, would be 
certain ruin in Westminster-hall ;—it 
brought with it reputation, and led to 
advancement, in Ireland. 

Yet were there difficulties, in the 
arduous profession which he em- 
braced, which must be encountered 
with more than ordinary vigor and 
ability, in order to be overcome. 
The Bar, when he was called to it, 
was a profession very different from 
what it is at present—we will not say 
superior ; for that, in all probability, 
it was not. In point of legal learning, 
we doubt not, the present race of law- 
vers are the more distinguished. But 
in spirit, in genius, in classical taste, in 
humour, in pathos, in versatility of 
accomplishments, both rich and rare, 
which successively provoked and 
amused, and astonished and delight- 
ed their hearers, the gentlemen who 
composed the Bar when Mr. Curran 
assumed the wig and gown, have not 
been, and could not be, exceeded. 
We ourselves are old enough to re- 
member the “merry and conceited” 
Ned Lysaught, the very Yoric of the 
profession, whose gaiety so often set 


* Curran’s speech in Hevy’s case. 
¢ Curran’s Life, by his son, p, 83, vol. i. 
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the table in a roar. And when Yel- 
verton, and Husy Burgh, and Carlton, 
and Flood, and n, and Walsh, are 
called to remembrance, they are but so 
many household words .for learning 
and eloquence, and vivacity and re- 
finement, and boisterous mirth, and 
vigorous logic, which marked the race 
of men, the giants of those days, to 
whom the legal profession only served 
to furnish a stage whereon they might 
exhibit those powers which wete the 
usual passports to senatorial distinc- 
tion. 

For Ireland then had a parliament. 
After a century of servitude and of 
suffering, she began to rise to the dig- 
nity of a‘nation; and her great men 
emulously contended with each other, 
in asserting and securing her indepen- 
dence. Vuin pursuit! The rain-bow 
glittered before them but to mock their 
chase, and afforded but a deceptive 
sign that the troubled waters had sub- 
sided ! 

Such was the body amongst whom 
Curran was now enrolled ;—nor is the 
young barrister of the present day to 
measure the difficulties with which he 
had to contend, by those which it is 
his own lot to experience in seeking 
for professional distinction. The Bar 
then consisted, almost exclusively, of 
the elite of the aristocracy ; and there 
existed amongst them a prestige of 
birth, which rendered it extremely dif- 
ficult for any aspirant from the bum- 
bler classes to take that rank amongst 
them, as a co-equal, which was indis- 
pensable to his professional advance- 
ment. Learning, and even eloquence, 
were, in their eyes, subordinate to pe- 
digree and spirit; and the barrister 
must evince the possession of a larger 
share of the latter than is usually 
deemed requisite to pass muster as a 
man of courage, in order to compen- 
sate for any deficiency in the former, 
or assert himself and maintain his own, 
amongst the brow-beaters and the fire- 
eaters by whom he was surrounded, 

Curran must have keenly felt all this. 
Of his latent powers, he must have 
been strongly conscious ; and the ap- 
proving smiles of the friends of his 
routh, whose friendship no boyish 
frolic could impair, were always re- 
garded by him as an encouraging 
earnest of that public approbation by 
which, in the Jong run, he was sure to 
be rewarded. But his genius had not 
yet broken through the cloud of po- 
verty in which it was enveloped ; and 


his personal appearance and manners 
were ill calculated to win for him an 
favor beyond the little circle of his 
early and ardent admirers,—to whom 
his ungraceful peculiarities, and whim- 
sical eccentricities, accompanied, as 
they were, by outbursts of impas- 
sioned feeling, and rich and rae 
traits of humor, only afforded an ad- 
ditional ground for predicting his fu- 
ture distinction. But the grave and 
plodding student—the sedate and 
punctilious observer of all the pro- 
prieties of correct society—the prim, 
demure, sanctimonious moralist—and 
the heartless, though accomplished, 
proficient in all the elegancies of fa- 
shionable life—could see little in the 
irregular habits, ungainly gait, and 
hirsute appearance of little Jack Cur- 
ran, to attract their favorable notice, 
orenable them to form the faintest 
surmise of the brilliant career that lay 
before him. They would, accordingly, 
have thought it beneath them, or dis- 
paraging to them, to be numbered 
amongst his intimates; and he, no 
doubt, experienced, in all its bitter- 
ness, that most humiliating attendant 
upon humbleness of birth and narrow- 
ness of circumstances, which the poet 
so well describes, when he says, “ Nil 
habet infelix paupertas durius in se, 
quam quod ridiculos homines facit.” 

All these things being so, the bloods 
of the Irish Bar were well inclined to 
treat with a haughty scorn the young 
aspirant to notice in their profession, 
whose aims appeared so dispropor- 
tioned to his pretensions. Curran, on 
the other hand, was not slow to pay 
them in kind ; and sometimes deliver- 
ed his blows with such rapidity and 
force, as perfectly astounded his arro- 
gant assailants. Let the following in- 
stance suffice to illustrate the prompti- 
tude and the spirit by which, on 
such occasions, he was distinguished. 
Pleading in some case before Judge 
Robinson, and demurring to some ob- 
servations of the judge, with the ob- 
servation— 


« ¢ That he had never met the law as 
laid down by his lordship, in any book in 
his library.’ «That may be, sir,’ said 
the judge, in an acrid, contemptuous 
tone; ‘but I suspect that your library is 
very small.’ His lordship, who, like too 
many of that time, was a party zealot, 
was known to be the author of several 
anonymous political pamphlets, which 
were chiefly conspicuous for their des- 
potic principles and excessive violence. 
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The young barrister, roused by the sneer 
at his circumstances, replied that true it 
was that his library might be small; but 
he thanked Heaven that,. among his 
books, there were none of the wretched 

uctions of the frantic pamphleteers 
of the day. ‘I find it more instructive, 
my lord, to study good works than to 
compose bad ones: my books may be 
few, but the title-pages give me the 
writers’ names; my shelf is not dis- 
graced by any of such rank absurdity, 
that their very authors are ashamed to 
own them.’ 

«He was here interrupted by the 
judge, who said, ‘ Sir, you are forget- 
ting the respect which owe to the 
dignity of the judicial character.”— 
«Dignity ’ exclaimed Mr. Curran; ‘my 
lord, upon that point, I shall cite youa 
case from a book of some authority, with 
which you are perhaps not unacquainted. 
A poor Scotchman, upon his arrival in 
London, thinking himself insulted by a 
stranger, and imagining that he was the 
stronger man, resolved to resent the 
affront, and taking off his coat, deli- 
vered it to a by-stander to hold; but, 
having lost the battle, he turned to re- 
sume his garment, when he discovered 
that he had unfortunately lost that also, 
that the trustee of his habiliments had 
decamped during the affray. So, my 
lord, when the person who is invested 
with the dignity of the judgment-seat 
lays it aside for a moment, to enter into 
a disgraceful personal contest, it is vain, 
when he has been worsted in the en- 
counter, that he seeks to resume it—it 
is in vain that he endeavours to shelter 
himself behind an authority which he has 
abandoned.’ 

“ Judge Robinson—‘ If you say ano- 
ther word, sir, ['ll commit you.’ 

“Mr. Curran—‘ Then, my lord, it will 
be the best thing you'll have committed 
this term.’ ” 

Another instance, of a different kind, 
presents itself to the writer of this pa- 
per, as he had it from individuals who 
were present when it occurred. Dur- 
ing his attendance upon circuit, in the 
town of Clonmel, he was employed in 
a case which attracted some attention, 
wherein the opposing counsel was a 
man of very considerable legal skill, 
and whose rank, and birth, and popu- 
lar courses, rendered him the idol of 
the people. There are old men yet 
living in that good town by whom 
Counsellor Davy Walsh is well re- 
membered. He was a man of a clear, 
strong head, but violent temper and 
arrogaut demeanour, and who could 
not brook the thought of being worst- 
ed in any keen encounter of intellect, 


No. X.—John Philpot Curran. 
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by so unknown a man as Curran then 
was, and before an audiencé to whom 
he naturally desired to appear to the 
most advantage. But law and logic 
were no match for wit and humour, in 
that day—when the crowds who flock- 
ed to the court of justice at a county 
assize, went much more to be amused 
than to be instructed. It is very pro- 
bable that Davy had the advantage in 
argument, as he certainly possessed a 
a well-stored, as well as vigorous 
understanding ;—but in vivacity, in 
point, in repartee, in raillery, Curran 
was, beyond all comparison, his supe- 
trior,—to such degree, indeed, as to 
provoke an escape of Walsh’s temper, 
which betrayed him into a coarseness 
of invective, to which, in the eyes of 
men of the world, there could be but 
one reply ; and for that reply his anta- 
gonist was as ready, as he had been 
prompt and pointed in the wordy war 
by which it was preceded. 


Now was his personal intrepidity to 
be tested. Walsh was the favorite of 
the mob; Curran was so little known 
that he found it no easy matter to pro- 
cure a second. They met in some 
waste ground, surrounded by a wall, 
which was covered by a multitude, 
whose ferocious aspects clearly indi- 
cated, that, if a hair of the head of 
the “ man of the people” was hurt, his 
adversary would be in no little dan- 
ger. But one who stood by him, and 
who observed him closely on that oc- 
casion, has suid that he never witness- 
ed self-possession so marked as that 
which he then exhibited. In propor- 
tion as the crowd increased, and the 
implements of violence began to be 
displayed, his nerves became strung, 
his frame appeared to dilate, and his 
heart to oak until it seemed to be- 
come too large for his bosom. There 
was, positively, he said, a sublimity in 
the indignant flashing of his brilliant 
eye, as he looked round upon the 
thousands who had come together to 
display their zeal for his antagonist, 
ond by whom, if that antagonist suf- 
fered from his fire, he was sure to be 
murdered. It seemed good to Divine 
Providence that the parties should se- 

arate without doing each other any 
injury ;—but Curran’s demeanour made 
a powerful impression in his favor upon 
every man of spirit who witnessed the 
scene ; and, to do them justice, the 
mob did not separate without bearing 
testimony to his gallant bearing, and 
confessing an interest in his behalf, 
which, upon any future occasion of a 
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similar kind, would have told consi- 
derably in his favor. 

In nothing was society then more 
contrasted with society at the present 
day, than in the frequency of those 
personal encounters, in which life was 
so often sacrificed. The appeal to the 
sword or the pistol was matter of such 
common occurrence, that weapons of 
defence were almost us necessary an 
appendage to the person of a gentle- 
man as the garment which he wore; 
and until he had been signalised, by 
one or two affairs in which his courage 
was put past a doubt, he did not feel 
himself on an easy level with these 
who, in the world’s estimation, had 
been so fortunately distinguished. A 
sad proof this of the decidedly irreli- 
gious character of that age, as well as 
of the absence of those humanising 
influences which make the gentleman 
of the present day, whose spirit is 
highest, sheath his courage in a quiet- 
ness and gentleness of demeanour, ina 
“ modest stillness and humility” of spi- 
rit, which is yet found, when emergen- 
cies arise, perfectly compatible with 
the promptest resolves and the most 
valarous determination. 

Curran now took his proper place 
in his profession, and began to be re- 
garded as a man of mark and likeli- 
hood, by many who before had looked 
upon him with indifference, if not con- 
tempt. Every day developed some 
new trait of character, or discovered 
some unsuspected power of mind ; and 
long before his forensic abilities had 
obtained for him any decided success, 
his powers of conversation attracted 
the admiration of some of the most 
eminent of the scholars and the sena- 
tors of Ireland. 

Nor was an occasion long wanting 
upon which his celebrity as an advo- 
cate very conspicuously appeared. A 
gross and wanton outrage had been 
committed, by Lord Doneraile, upon 
the person of an humble and unoffend- 
ing Roman Catholic priest, At the 
instance of his paramour, his lordship 
had applied to the priest to release her 
brother from some clerical censure 
which he had incurred; and when he 
was told that it was impossible for him 
to comply with his request, as such 
cases were reserved for the bishop 
alone, the nobleman so far forgot him- 
self as to attempt chastising the priest 
with a horsewhip. For this outrage, 
an action was brought ; and some dif- 
ficulty being experienced by the in- 
jured party in finding an advocate who 





would undertake his cause against so 
powerful an opponent, Curran chival- 
rously stepped forward, and at the 
risk of all tis rospects upon circuit, 
undertook -to stall to the jury the 
outrage which had been committed 
upon the old man—and acquitted him- 
self with such ability, that, notwith- 
standing the strong prejudices which 
were then entertained against all pro- 
fessors of the Roman Catholic creed, 
he succeeded in obtaining a verdict. 
Upon this occasion, too much praise 
cannot be bestowed upon him for his 
spirit and his eloquence. By those 
who have since heard him, the latter 
may be well conceived ; but we should 
have lived in the day when this inci- 
dent occurred, in order duly to appre- 
ciate the former. The penal code was 
then in living and vigorous operation. 
The Roman Catholic population had 
been subdued and humbled; their 
priesthood were a meek and gentle 
race of men, whose lives were obscure 
and noteless, and who courted a pri- 
vacy which they oft-times adorned— 
happy, if they were only suffered to 
glide on quietly through lite, and sel- 
dom known to meddle with any thing 
that was not strictly connected with 
their clerical ministrations. In the 
Protestant community, no insulting 
sense of superiority was evinced ; and 
many are the instances in which kindly 
and courteous intercourse prevailed 
between those whose religious opi- 
nions and whose political condition 
were so decidedly contrasted. But 
nothing is more certain than that 
power, when unaccompanied by a 
deep sense of religious obligation, will 
be abused ; and we are sorry to add, 
that, in those days, Protestant ascen- 
dancy was less valued, because of the 
spiritual blessings which it secured, 
than because of the temporal privi- 
leges which ‘it asserted. Hence the 
jealousy that was sure to be enter- 
tained towards any one whose move- 
ments indicated a disposition to re- 
move any of the penal disabilities. 
And even the bold and uncompromis- 
ing advocacy of the priest, in a case 
where it was impossible to discover 
any thing but meekness and suffering, 
on the one hand, and arrogance and 
brutality on the other, was regarded as 
so unusual and startling, that nothing 
but the brilliant success of the advocate 
could redeem him from the reproach 
of a temerity which might have dark- 
ened all his future prospects. But 
what would have been utterly ruinous, 
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bad he failed, proved but the harbinger 
of reputation and emolument, when he 
was successful. Every one applauded 
his spirit and his ability ; and there 
were few, even of the warmest parti- 
sans of the noble lord whose outra- 
geous conduct he exposed, who did 
not secretly feel for him respect and 
admiration. Of Lord Doneraile’s im- 
mediate hangers-on, one had the im- 

rtinence to intimate to the now dis- 
tinguished barrister that his late tri- 
umph would cost him dear; as, after 
what had occurred, he could no longer 
expect to be employed by his lordship 
or any of his extensive connections. 
This was said in an under tone;—but 
Curran immediately replied, in a voice 
to be overheard by all about him, “ My 
good sir, you may tell his lordship that 
it is in vain for him to be proposing 
terms of accommodation; for after 
what has happened, I protest, I think, 
while I live, | shall never hold a brief 
for him or one of his friends.” 

It would be well, if we could close 
our account of this transaction, without 
adverting to one feature of it, by which 
he was less creditably distinguished. 
Mr. St. Leger, a brother of Lord Do- 
neraile, being to be produced as a wit- 
ness, Mr, Curran, in his address to the 
jury, dealt out upon him aspersions 
the most unfounded, with a view to 
disparage his evidence by anticipation. 
He was a military man, who, if he had 
not very creditably signalised himself, 
had never incurred any disgrace in his 
profession ; and yet the advocate called 
him “a renegade soldier—a drummed- 
out dragoon, who wanted the courage 
to meet the enemies of his country in 
battle, but had the heroism to redeem 
the ignominy of his flight from danger 
by raising his arm against an aged and 
unoffending minister of religion, who 
had just risen from putting up before 
the throne of God a prayer of general 
intercession, in which the heartless in- 
sulter was included.” For these gross 
imputations of delinquency by which 
an officer must be disgraced, Mr. Cur- 
ran had no warrant whatever; and, 
accordingly, when the trial was over, 
he was called upon to apologise for 
the insult, or else to afford to the in- 
sulted party the usual reparation.— 
The former he declined,—and to the 
latter he assented : thus choosing to risk 
his life, rather than retract a falsehood ; 
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and prepared to rush into the presence 
of his Maker, by what amounted to an 
act of self-immolation, rather than incur 
the transitory reproach of a deficiency of 
spirit, by whictrhis recent triumph might 
for a brief moment have been clouded.* 
A scene followed, which was touch- 
ing and impressive, and, to the theatri- 
cal imagination of Curran, must have 
been imposing. The old priest was 
upon his death-bed, fast passing to 
eternity. The sense of obligation to 
his spirited defender, who had periled, 
in his cause, not only his Po 
prospects, but his mortal existence, 
was warm at his heart; and he de- 
sired, of all things, to see him before 
he died, and to pronounce upon him 
the sacerdotal benediction. Curran, 
accordingly, entered the room of the 
sick man, who raised himself with dif- 
ficulty in his bed, and, placing his hand 
upon the head of the young advocate, 
with a voice, feeble from weakness and 
tremulous with emotion, gave utter- 
ance to the solemn words in which, 
for the protection extended to an aged 
and persecuted minister of Christ, his 
generous benefactor was commended 
to the favour of the Almighty. The 
prayer fell with a thrilling effect upon 
the ear of him for whom it was put 
forth ; and, large as were his gains in 
after life, both of emolument and admi- 
ration, from his professional labors, never 
did he feel himself so richly rewarded. 
But the Bar, as we have said, in 
those days was but a stepping-stone to 
the senate ; and Curran’s eye was ear- 
nestly and expectingly fixed upon that 
brilliant theatre, where Flood, and 
Grattan, and Yelverton, and Hussy 
Burgh, and Daly, and Fitzgibbon, 
were astonishing and delighting their 
hearers. He was passionately and 
enthusiastically attached to his native 
land; and Ireland was then in the 
honey-room of her newly acquired 
independence—and her great men in- 
dulged, with a fond and excusable cre- 
dulity, in visions of prospective glory 
and happiness, which, in the nature of 
things, never could be realised, and 
could, indeed, only have originated in 
their own teeming imaginations. They 
had gained much :—that was, with 
them, a certain pledge, that, by a per- 
severance in similar courses, they must 
gain more. As political action pro. 
gresses in a free country, its impetug 


* His gaiety and presence of mind upon the ground were remarkable, His adver- 


sary called out to him to fire: “ No, sir,” 


and you must open the ball.” 
We take advant 


he replied, « I am here by your invitation, 


e of this reprint to state, that when Mr. Curran appeared before the Privy Coun. 
cil, after Emmett’s insurrection, Lord Redesdale, and not Lord Clare, was Chancellor of ireland. 
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increases with the velocity of a de- 
scending body, until the momentum 
so outstrips the calculations of the 
agents, as to prove, not only destructive 
to their objects, but fatal to themselves. 

Most of the great objects, upon 
which the patriots in the Irish par- 
liament had set their hearts, had now 
been accomplished. The trade of the 
country had been emancipated from 
injurious restraints, and its legislature 
relieved from the shackles of provin- 
cial degradation. True wisdom would 
have paused, before any new attempt 
was made to wrest from Great Britain 
any further constitutional privileges ; 
and would have suggested the im- 
provement of what had been already 
obtained, rather than the indulgence 
of a grasping and termagant spirit, 
which must alarm suspicion, and pro- 
‘oke resistance. There was, besides, 
to discerning observers, a spirit awak- 
ened in the country, which no conces- 
sion would have satisfied, short of or- 
ganic changes, which they well knew 
were pregnant with danger. To these, 
many who had concurred ‘with Mr. 
Grattan in the great measure of 1782, 
were steadily opposed ; and thought 
that the time was come, when a final 
stand must be made against encroach- 
ments, which, if continued much longer, 
would have ended in the severance of 
(ireat Britain and Ireland. We are 
ot by any means surprised that the 
ardent, the susceptible, the imagina- 
tive, should be captivated by visions of 
national glory, to be attained by the 
freest and wildest exercise of a legis- 
lative independence that spurned all 
control, and resented even the sem- 
ylance of imperial domination. The 
recent example of America was conta- 
gious, and the French revolution had 
not as yet read its impressive lesson to 
mankind. Besides, there were abuses 
in the administration of the Irish go- 
vernment, which were well calculated 
to excite an indignant feeling in the 
minds of the pure and the honorable, 
and give plausibility to representations 
which could not fail to provoke the 
discuntent and enflame the passions of 
the people. We give Mr. Curran the 
fullest credit for sincerity, in adopting, 
at this period, the popular cause,— 
while we cannot agree that, in so do- 
ing, he exhibited enlargement of mind 
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or soundness of understanding, In 
truth, he appears to us to have acted 
more from instinct than from prinei- 
ple ; and, in mounting the senatorial 
car, to have given the reins to his 
wildest fancies—spurning, as utterly 
unbecoming a liberal statesman, the 
sage maxim, “ Medio tutissiinus ibis,” 

In 1783, when he had been only se- 
ven years at the Bar, he became mem. 
ber of parliament for the borough of 
Kilbeggan, having for his colleague 
the ‘celebrated Henry Flood. Mr, 
Longfield, afterwards Lord Longue. 
ville, was the patron of the borough, 
and caused him to be returned without 
expense ; and, still more, without any 
stipulation which would have restricted 
his parliamentary freedom :—a degree 
of generosity this not usual in those 
times,—and which Curran requited, 
when he found it necessary, as he after- 
wards did, to oppose the politics of his 
patron, by insisting (much, it must be said, 
against Mr. Longfield’s remonstrance), 
upon purchasing a seat for another bo- 
rough, and placing it at his disposal.* 

Upon his parliamentary career, we 
do not think it necessary to dwell, as 
it never would have raised him to a 
rank that would have entitled him to 
even this brief notice. Indeed, the 
levity which marked him as a sena- 
tor—the sportive spirit of waggish 
drollery in which he indulged, when 
the weightest questions were before 
the house, and his utter incompetency 
to deal with them, so as to fathom 
their depths, or point out their bear- 
ings,—uare strongly contrasted with his 
consummate skill as an advocate, and 
his masterly and judicious appropria- 
tion of every faculty which he pos- 
sessed to the precise duty which it 
was fittest tu perform, in moving 
the indignation, provoking the mirth, 
touching the heart, or storming the 
judgment of his hearers. In parlia- 
ment, he was a mountebank, who 
tumbled for the amusement of his au- 
dience; or, if he ever assumed a dif- 
ferent character, it was only when the 
peals of merriment which his intellec- 
tual grimaceries produced, threw the 
house, for a moment, off its guard, and 
laid them open to a brilliant Cossack- 
like assault, in which, if spirit and gal- 
lantry were not crowned with success, 
they redeemed, at least, the indiscre- 





* The above was in type before we learned, from authority upon which we entirely 


rely, that this purpose never was effected. 


Curran wrote to Lord Longueville to say 


that he would purchase a borough, and place it at his disposal; but the promise was 
never claimed, or performed, The patron evinced, in this transaction, at least as 


much of disinterestedness and of dignity, as the protegé of spirit and independence. 
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i e onset. It sometimes hap- 
— oat a heavy armed adversary 
was caught in some exposed position, 
where he might be taken singly, and 
at a disadvantage ; and,on those occa- 
sions, Curran seldom failed to inflict 
upon bim a_ chastisement, which 
would not soon be forgotten, either 
by himself, or those by whom it was 
witnessed, All the light artillery of 
discussion, which could have told but 
for little upon the general debate, was 
here concentrated with tremendous 
effect ; and wit, and humour, and ri- 
dicule, and sarcasm, and invective, 
were played, with a brilliant and in- 
cessant volubility, upon his isolated 
and forlorn enemy, until his sportive 
malice had had its full revenge. Of 
these sallies, no sufficient specimens 
survive, to afford the reader a just idea 
of the point and the pleasantry of 
Curran ; but the following extract from 
a speech upon Catholic emancipation,* 
(of which he was always an uncompro- 
mising advocate,) in which he replies 
to Dr. Duigenan, will serve, though 
faintly, to shadow forth the ease and 
the jocularity with which he could vic- 
timise an adversary,whose person he des- 
pised and whose principles he abhored : 

« Having replied to the arguments of 


several members that had preceded him 
in the debate, Mr. Curran came to the 
speech that had been delivered by Dr. 
Duigenan, and entertained the house, 
for about half an hour, with one of the 
most lively sallies of wit and humour 


that we remember to have heard. He 
said, that the learned doctor had made 
himself a very prominent figure in the 
debate! Furious, indeed, had been his 
anger, and manifold his attack: what 
argument, or what man, or what thing, 
had he not abused? Half choaked by 
his rage in refuting those who had spoke, 
he had relieved himself by attacking 
those who had not spoke. He had 
abused the Catholics—he had abused 
their ancestors—he had abused the mer- 
chants of Treland—he had abused Mr. 
Burke—he had abused those who voted 
for the order of the day. I do not 
know, said Mr. Curran, but I ought to 
be obliged to the learned doctor for ho- 
noring me with a place in his invective, 
He has called me the bottle-holder of my 
right honorable friend. Sure I am, said 
he, that if 1 had been the bottle-holder 
of both, the learned doctor would have 
less reason to complain of me than my 
right honorable friend; for him I should 
have left perfectly sober—whilst it would 
very clearly appear, that, with respect to 
the learned doctor, the bottle had not 
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only been managed fairly, but gene- 
rously; and that if, in furnishing him 
with liquor, I had not furnished him 
with argument, I had, at least, furnished 
him with a good excuse for wanting it; 
with the best excuse for that confusion 
of history, and divinity, and civil law, 
and canon law—that rollocking mixture 
of politics, and theology, and antiquity, 
with which he has overwhelmed the de- 
bate—for the havoc and carnage he has 
made of the population of the last age, 
and the fury with which he seemed de- 
termined to exterminate, and even to 
devour the population of this—and which 
urged him, after tearing and gnawing the 
character of the Catholics, to spend the 
last efforts of his rage, with the most 
unrelenting ferocity, in actually gnawing 
their very names, (alluding to Dr, Duige- 
nan’s pronunciation of the name of Mr. 
Keogh, and which Mr. Curran said was 
a kind of pronunciatory defamation.) In 
truth, sir, said he, I felt some surprise, 
and some regret, when I heard him de- 
scribe the sceptre of lath and the tiara of 
straw, and mimic his bedlamite emperor 
and pope with such refined and happy 
gesticulation, that he could be prevailed 
on to quit so congenial accompany. I 
should not, however, said he, be disposed 
to hasten his return to them, or to preci- 
pitate the access of his fit, if, by a most 
unlucky felicity of indiscretion, he had 
not dropped some doctrines which the si- 
lent approbation of the minister seemed 
to have adopted.” 

Respecting the soundness, or the 
unsoundness, of the views respectively 
maintained upon that much agitated 
question, by the doctor and Mr. Cur- 
ran, this is not the place to speak ; 
but it must be observed, that those of 
the latter possessed all those captivations 
which genius and ability could not fail 
to throw around them, and which were 
so well calculated to win for them ac- 
ceptance, amongst the youthful, the 
imaginative, the generous, and the 
confiding ; while those of the former, 
based, as they were, upon incontro- 
vertible facts and recorded opinions, 
seemed, even to many sober-minded 
persons, but little applicable to present 
times, and more calculated to produce 
than to avert the evils which their ad- 
vocates apprehended. That millions 
should be disqualified, by a speculative 
belief, for participating in the privi- 
leges of our free constitution, was re- 
garded by Mr. Curran and his friends, 
not only as oppressive, but insulting— 
and that the sacred name of religion 
should be invoked for such a purpose, 
he looked upon as little short of a 
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blasphemous mockery of the Almighty. 
He fesolved to know the Roman Ca- 
tholics and their system, only as they 
thought fit themselves to represent it ; 
and his indignant scorn at what seem- 
ed to be the injustice with which they 
were treated, prevented him and many 
others from inquiring into the grounds 
of the penal disabilities, either with 
the temper of philosophers or the sa- 
gacity of statesmen. We will not 
venture to say, that, had the penal 
code been early removed, the effect 
would not have been very different 
from that which its removal actually 
roduced, when the meusure was, at 
ength, reluctantly wrung from a va- 
cillating cabinet, by an almost insurgent 
people. Upon that subject we pro- 
nounce no opinion. Indeed, our ex- 
perience warns us how very problema- 
tical must be any judgment which could 
now be formed respecting the probable 
consequences of early emancipation— 
seeing that there were then, as well as 
now, elements at work, by which the 
intentions of its most able and honest 
advocates might be defeated. But for 
Mr. Curran and others, this, at least, 
must be said, that they had no reason 
then to apprehend, from the sayings 
and doings of Roman Catholics, any 
hostility to the church—uany violent 
withholding of tithes—any persecution 
of the Protestant clergy—any viola- 
tion of a solemn oath; in fact, any 
reducing to practice of those abomi- 
nable principles which marked the cha- 
racter of Popery in a former age,— 
and which, when adverted to by Dr. 
Duigenan or others, were regarded as 
obselete or unfounded. In considering 
the part which he acted upon that 
question, it is to be held in mind that 
all this was at that time hidden from 
him ; and while the results of emanci- 
pation were, on each side of the ques- 
tion, but conjectural, it is not surpris- 
ing that he should have eamedad the 
predictions of his adversaries to his 
own brighter anticipations. Nor is it 
to be denied, that religion, as a practi- 
cal reality, was regarded by him as 
subordinate to liberty. Indeed, as a 
practical reality, it could scarcely be 
said to have had in him any existence. 
As a sentiment, it not unfrequently 
served to point a sentence ; and was 
valued, as any other rhetorical orna- 
ment would have been valued, which 
enabled him to shine in debate, or to 
muke an impression upon his hearers. 
But, viewed in its bearing upon the 
well-being of society, or his own im- 
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mortal interests, it never, that we 
know of, engaged his attention, except 
as a matter of speculation, res ecting 
which nothing certain could be Saeed 
As such, he often discoursed upon it, 
in a touching and tender vein, as it 
might have been discoursed of by en- 
quiring sages before “life and immor- 
tality were brought to life ;"—but his 
mind found no anchorage in the truth ; 
and even if it had, so engrossed was 
he by the captivations of the world 
that, in its deeper significancy, it would 
have been unheeded. All this ac. 
counts sufficiently for his indifference 
repecting doctrinal matters, as sha- 
dows beneath a statesman’s serious re- 
gard, when questions respecting the 
temporal interests of his fellow-men 
were under discussion ; and when we 
add, that the read interests of the Es- 
tablishment were at that time shame- 
fully neglected, and that many of those 
who talked of its welfare, connived at 
its abuses, enough has been said to ac- 
count for both the plausibility and the 
popularity of that advocacy of liberal 
courses, extravagant as they may now 
appear, by which Curran and his friends 
were distinguished. 
But it was, as we have said, at the 
Bar, that this great man obtained his 
eculiar fame—and he only appeared 
in the senate to squander his forensic 
reputation. As an advocate, take him 
all in all, it is our deliberate judgment 
that he has never been, we will not 
say surpassed, but approached,—and 
by this opinion we are willing to abide, 
notwithstanding the very high authori- 
ties against whom we must appear ar- 
rayed. But, upon this subject, we la- 
bour under two disadvantages :—one, 
that Mr. Gurran’s speeches were never 
fully reported, nor had they the benefit 
of his own correction, so that all who 
heard them in delivery bear testimony 
to the feebleness and the deficencies of 
the reports; and the other, that, to 
appreciate them fully, we should have 
lived in the times when they were 
spoken—for thus only should we be 
able to form a just conception of the 
courage and firmness of the man by 
whom such efforts could be made, as 
well as of the appropriateness and ef- 
fect of topics, which, in an ordinary 
state of the public mind, could not 
have been adverted to with advantage. 
Of eloquence, it may be said that it 
has its war establishment, and its peace 
establishment; and that a boldness, 
and even extravagance of metaphor, 
is called for, and therefore justified, in 
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r—when it would be it out of 
el even censutable, in the lat- 
a9 A want of attending to this dis- 
tinction, it is, whieh has led some of 
the able men by whom Mr. Curran’s 
hes have been criticised, to cen- 
sure, either as offensive or bombastic, 
es by which the end of the oras 
tor was most completely attained— 
uamely, the producing a owerful ef- 
fect upon his hearers. They take a 
passage, and separating it from all the 
cireumstances of time and place in 
which it was spoken, quietly ask the 
reader, whether, under altogether dif. 
ferent circumstances, and in quite a 
different place, it is such as in his 
sober judgment he could approve. 
Doubtless, it is not. The pulsations 
of a man who breathes a heated at- 
mosphere will be altogether different 
from those of one by whom cool, fresh 
air, of only the ordinary temperature, is 
inhaled. And the efforts of the ora- 
tor, who lives in troubleous times, and 
has to address himself to the sympa- 
thies, or the prejudices, or the pas- 
sions of an excited and alarmed peo- 
ple, must partake of the fiery qualities 
which are in the heads or bosoms of 
those before whom he pleads, or they 
are altogether useless, Above all things, 
he must not act or speak with the fear 
of frigid or fustidious criticism before 
his eyes. He must not affect a scru- 
pulous adherence to the rules of the 
posture-master, when he rushes for- 
ward, under the impulse of an over- 
wering humanity, to pluck a human 
ing from a devouring flood, or to 
rescue him from a raging conflagration. 
There is a sublimity in the impassioned 
earnestness which nature prompts on 
such occasions, that is above the Graces ; 
and we recognise a heartlessness in the 
criticism to which Curran’s speeches 
have been exposed, and by which his 
reputation has suffered, similar to that 
which all would acknowledge, if it were 
proposed, that the praise to be awarded 
in a case of generous devotedness, such 
as we have above imagined, should be 
curtailed of its fair proportions, because 
the line of beauty had been broken in 
the achievement of its object. But, 
upon this part of the subject, we must 
not deny ourselves the pleasure of cit- 
ing the testimony of the Rev. George 
Croly, who had been a frequent hearer 
of Mr, Curran, and who is himself one 
of the most eloquent of living men : 
“Some criticism has been wasted on 
the presumed deficencies of Curran’s 
speeches on those memorable trials. 


Throwing off the public fact, that those 
speeches were all uncorrected copies, 
Curran was of all orators the most dif- 
ficult to follow by transcription. His 
elocution—rapid, exuberant, and figura- 
tive, in a singular degree—was often com- 
pressed into a pregnant pungency which 
gave a sentence in a word. The word 
lost, the charm was undone. But his 
manner could not be transferred ; and it 
was created for his style :—his eye, hand, 
and figure were in perpetual speech. 
Nothing was abrupt to those who could 
see him—nothing was lost, except when 
some flash would burst out, of such sud- 
den splendour as to leave them suspended 
and dazzled too strongly to follow the 
lustres that shot after it with resistless 
illumination, Of Curran’s speeches, all 
have been impaired by the difficulty of 
the period, or the immediate circum- 
stances of their delivery. Some have 
been totally lost. His speech on the 
trial of the two principal conductors of 
the conspiracy, the Shears’s, barristers 
and men of family, was made at mid- 
night, and said to have been his most 
masterly effusion of pathetic eloquence. 
Of this no remnant seems to have been 
preserved. When Erskine pleaded, he 
stood in the midst of a secure nation, 
and pleaded, like a priest of the temple 
of justice, with his hand on the altar of 
the constitution, and all England below 
prepared to treasure every fantastic ora- 
cle that came from his lips. Curran 
pleaded, not on the floor of a shrine, but 
on a scaffold, with no companions but 
the wretehed and culpable men who were 
to be plunged from it hour by hour, and 
no hearers but the multitude, who crowd- 
ed anxious to that spot of hurried execu- 
tion, and then rushed away, glad to shake 
off all remembrance of scenes which had 
agitated and torn every heart among 
them. It is this which puts his speeches 
beyond the estimate of the closet. He 
had no thought to study the cold and 
marble graces of scholarship. He was a 
being embarked in astrong emergency—a 
man, and notastatue. He "was to ad- 
dress men, of whom he must make him- 
self the master. With the living energy, 
he had the living and regardless various- 
ness of attitude. Where he could not 
impel by exhortation, or overpower by 
menace, he did not disdain to fling him- 
self at their feet, and conquer by grasping 
the hem of their robes. For this tri- 
umph, he was all things to all men. His 
wild wit, and far-fetched allusions, and 
play upon words, and extravagant meta- 
phors, all repulsive to our cooler judg- 
ments, were wisdom and sublimity before 
the juries over whom he waived his 
wand. Before a higher audience, he 
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might have been a model of sustained 
dignity ;—mingling with those men, he 
was compelled to speak the language 
that reached their hearts. Curran, in 
the presence of an Irish jury, was first 
of the first. He skirmished round the 
field, tried every point of attack with 
unsuspecting dexterity, still pressing on, 
till the decisive moment was come, when 
he developed his force, and poured down 
his whole array in a mass of matchless 
strength, originality, and grandeur. It 
was in this originality that a large share 
of his fascination consisted. The course 
of other great public speakers may, in 
general, be predicted from their outset ; 
but in this man, the mind, always full, 
was always varying the direction of its 
exuberance. It was no regular stream, 
rolling down in a smooth and straight- 
forward volume: it had the wayward 
beauty of a mountain torrent, perpetually 
delighting the eye with some unexpected 
sweep through the wild and the pic- 
turesque, always rapid, always glancing 
back sunshine, till it swelled into sudden 
strength, and thundered over like a cata- 
ract. For his noblest images there was 
no preparation,—they seemed to come 
spontaneously, and they came mingled 
with the: lightest products of his mind. 
It was the volcano flinging up in succes- 
sion curls of vapour, and fiery rocks—all 
from the same exhaustless depths, and 
with the same unmeasured strength, to 
which the light and the massive were 
equal. We had the fortune to hear some 
of those speeches, and repeat it, that, to 
feel the full genius of the man, he must 
have been heard. His eloquence was not 
a studiously sheltered and feebly fed 
flame, but a torch blazing only with the 
more breadth and brilliancy, as it was the 
more broadly and boldly waved—it was not 
a lamp, to live in his tomb. His printed 
speeches lie before us, full of the errors 
that might convict him of an extrava- 
gant imagination, and a perverted taste. 
But when those are to be brought in im- 
peachment against the orator, it must be 
remembered that they were spoken for a 
triumph, which they gained—that we 
are now pausing over the rudeness and 
unwieldness of the weapons of the dead, 
without reference to the giant’s hand 
that with them drove the field. Cur- 
ran’s carelessness of fame has done this 
dishonor to his memory :—we have but 
the fragments of his mind, and are in- 
vestigating those glorious reliques, sepa- 
rated and mutilated, Jike the sculptures 
of the Parthenon; while they ought to 
have been gazed on where the great mas- 
ter had placed them, where all their 
shades and foreshortenings were relief 
and vigour,—image above image, rising 





in proportioned and consecrated beauty, 
as statues on the face of a temple.” 

In thus doing no more than justice 
to the consummate skill, and the he- 
roic courage of this great advocate, it 
will not, we trust, for a moment be 
supposed that we are insensible to his 
great demerits as a politician, although 
we can imagine palliating circumstan. 
ces which may be pleaded in his be. 
half, but which, in the cases of moderna 
demagogues, are altogether wanting. 
Had he chosen to pass over to the 
side of the government, and to act 
towards the leading united Irishmen 
who were brought to trial the same 
part which was acted by others of 
their early associates, he might have 
done so ; for more than once he had 
been solicited to take office—and had 
he only complied with the wishes of 
old and attached friends, the highest 
honors of his profession were within 
his grasp. .But his principles, mis- 
taken as they-were, were dearer to 
him than professional advancement ; 
and although every day and every 
hour were deepening the horrors in 
which the country was involved—and 
although not to side with the govern. 
ment was, in those times, and not with- 
out reason, deemed equivalent to a se- 
cret partiality for the insurgents—Cur- 
ran never could bring himself to any 
open or decided demonstration in fa- 
vor of the strong measures which were 
now deemed necessary, lest he should 
compromise his frequently expressed 
opinion, that the necessity for them 
might have been avoided by a course of 
lenity and conciliation. Greatly, in- 
deed, did he err in this. Little was 
he acquainted with the combustible 
materials which had been accumulat- 
ing, in hidden masses, for more than 
ten years, throughout the whole of 
Ireland ; and the contrivers of which 
would never have been satisfied with 
any such specious reforms as he was 
desirous of seeing effected, except 
alone as they might aid in the ac- 
complishment of that great object up- 
on which they bad set their hearts— 
namely, that Ireland should faternise 
with France as a free and independent 
republic. Wolf Tones’ Memoirs, since 
published, have set this truth in the 
clearest light. There we find it prov- 
ed, by irrefragable evidence, that de- 
fenderism had spread over three parts 
of the country, and was rapidly pro- 
gressing over the fourth; and, more- 
over, that the seeret junto who super- 
intended the workings of the conspi- 
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racy, were regarding, with a malign sa- 
tisfaction, the conduct of the opposi- 
tion in parliament, as calculated to di- 
yert the attention of the government 
and the loyalists from that which con- 
stituted their real danger. It was now 
well understood that neither parlia- 
mentary reform, nor Catholic emanci- 
tion, nor commutation of tithes, 
would, in the slightest degree, change 
the views of those who had resolved 
upon a separation between Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland; and who saw in that 
separation the only security for good 
government—as Lord Clare and others 
saw, in a closer union, the only security 
for the continued enjoyment of the 
blessings of the British constitution. 

Such was Curran’s position, when 
matters came in discrimen rerum, and 
this portentous conspiracy was provi- 
dentially discovered, when upon the 
yery point of exploding. It is not 
without a sensation of awe that we 
look back to that time, when almost 
every man felt conscious that some 
tremendous calamity was at hand,— 
while yet, to the constituted authori- 
ties, it could not be indicated by any 
produceable testimony, by which its 
contrivers might be made amenable to 
justice. Pikes were being fabricated, 
arms imported, insurgents disciplined, 
foreign aid invoked, publications the 
most seditious and inflammatory disse- 
minated,—while, such is the personal 
freedom secured to every man under 
that glorious constitution which was 
thus menaced with destruction, no 
step could be taken by which the in- 
surgents might be anticipated in their 
work of death; and the government 
remained, as it were, spell-bound, and 
deprived of the power of self-preser- 
vation. At length, the discovery was 
made ; and the great man who then 
filled the office of Lord Chancellor 
impressed upon his colleagues the ne- 
cessity of acting upon the evidence 
which had been received, with a 
promptitude and a determination by 
which the conspirators might be con- 
founded. His advice was followed, 
and treason was put down. 

Lord Clare was one of those men 
who are born for great emergencies ; 
and whose virtues and whose vices 
may be said to be equally important 
in producing those decisive results that 
are necessary for the public safety. 
He was a bold and skillful advocate, 
and an able and well read-lawyer,—of 
untiring industry, undaunted courage, 
conusmmate arrogance, and inflexible 
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determination, His success at the 
Bar had been rapid and_ brilliant ; 
and there subsisted between him and 
Curran, during the earlier part of their 
career, much of pleasant courtesy, 
insomuch that the first bag- which Cur. 
ran ever carried in the courts was given 
him by Fitzgibbon, as the latter ob- 
served, “for luck’s sake.” But the 
points of dissimilarity between these 
great men were too marked and pro- 
minent to admit of their being long 
united. The one was a man of a 
brilliant imagination, and a sportive 
wit,—the other, of a clear and pene- 
trating intellect, and a solid under- 
standing ; the one possessed a warmth 
of affection, which was perpetually 
leading him into extravagance,—the 
other, a coldness, if not morosity, of 
nature, which held him in a state of 
repulsive estrangement amongst his 
fellow-men ; Curran perpetually sought 
for equals, with whom he might min- 
gle,—Fitzgibbon could not be satisfied 
unless he had subjects, over whom he 
might rule. Such being their respec- 
tive characters, it is not likely, that, 
under any circumstances, their early 
intimacy could ripen into friendship. 
In truth, never were there two men 
in whom the “idem velle, idem nolle,” 
could be less expected to be found ; 
and even had the stream of public af- 
fairs continued to flow on tranquilly in 
their accustomed course, nothing but a 
careful concealment of their respective 
sympathies and antipathies could have 
preserved even the semblance of regard 
between them. 

But, as the reader has seen, the 
course of public affairs did not run 
smoothly ; or, if there was an appa- 
rent tranquillity upon the surface, wise 
men well knew that it was “the tor- 
rent’s smoothness, ere it dash below.” 
Fitzgibbon had aided in the achieve- 
ment of Irish independence in 1782 ; 
and rapidly obtained office and consi- 
deration. Upon the regency question 
he greatly distinguished himself, in 
opposition to the whole tribe of pa- 
triots, who maintained at that time a 
doctrine which brought the Irish into 
direct collision with the English par- 
liament. The happy recovery of the 
king alone prevented a legislative 
conflict, which might have ended in 
separation. In the debates which 
occurred during this period, it need 
scarcely be said that Curran and Fitz- 
gibbon took opposite sides ; and that 
all those points of repulsion in their 
characters, which we before pointed 
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out, appeared in so conspicuous a way 
as to excite in each the bitterest hosti- 
lity, and the most incurable alienation. 
Fitzgibbon clearly saw that the road 
to his own advancement was direct 
and open, if only he could fight a suc- 
cessful battle for the powers under 
whom he served; and he was also 
persuaded of the mischief and the mi- 
sery which must result from giving the 
reigns to popular violence, and suffer- 
ing doctrines and principles to be dis- 
seminated, by which the foundations of 
society must be undermined. For the 
theoretical wickedness and folly which 
appeared under the denomination of 
the “ Rights of Man,” he entertained a 

rofound contempt ; and for all those 
yy whom, under any of the shapes in 
which they appeared, the crude and 
mischievous notions of the visionary, 
the republican, or the leveller, were 
muintained, he felt an undisguised ab- 
horrence—which, as his pride and pas- 
sions were nurtured by success, and as 
duty also seemed in this case to con- 
spire with inclination, deepened into a 
spirit of determined and never-slum- 
bering vengeance, which could find 
no ease but in the destruction of its 
object. 

In such a man, Curran could not 
calculate upon a friend; but he did 
not expect that, when promoted to the 
seals, the Chancellor would exhibit 
upon the bench that hostility for 
which he would have been prepared, 
had he encountered it upon any arena 
where they might meet upon equal 
terms. We are, however, informed, 
that all that the Lord Chancellor 
could do to discountenance the ob- 
noxious barrister, he did do in his own 
court ; insomuch that Mr. Curran’s 
business greatly declined, as solicitors 
naturally refused to entrust their causes 
to one whose advocacy would engender 
a fatal prejudice against them. This 
is the account of the matter that has 
been given by Mr. Curran’s friends ; 
and we see no reason to object to it in 
the main ;—although it must besaid that 
Curran’s legal deficencies must have 
been clearly visible to the penetrating 
and well-stored mind of Lord Clare ; 
and that his frequent substitution of 
fancy for fact, and of wit for argument, 
was not likely to be the more patiently 
endured, because of the mischievous 
application of those powers, by which, 
on other occasions, the advocate had 
been distinguished. 

In the House of Commons, their 
collisions, though fierce, were not fre- 
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quent ; and Curran’s obvious deficen. 
cies as a parliamentary speaker—the 
utter want of depth, solidity, and com. 
prehensiveness, which marked all his 
exertions in the senate, provoked q 
more than usual display of contemp. 
tuous scorn from Fitzgibbon, who re. 
garded the lively barrister as the merry. 
andrew of the house, and deemed that 
Sadler’s-wells had been defrauded of a 
most promising candidate for celebrity 
by the caprice of fortune which had 
sent him to parliament. Curran, on 
his part, was not wanting in pointed 
brilliant, and sarcastic recrimination, 
The arrogance, the selfishness, the ser. 
vility of the great leader of the House 
of Commons, furnished inexhaustible 
topics, upon which he perpetually en. 
larged, whenever opportunities ‘were 
presented ; and nothing could more 
strongly mark the bitterness of hosti- 
lity with which he regarded his great 
antagonist, than that he sometimes 
went out of his way to find them, 


“In a debate on attachments in the 
Irish House of Commons (1785), as Mr, 
Curran rose to speak against them, per- 
ceiving that Mr. Fitzgibbon had fallen 
asleep on his seat, he thus commenced: 
«I hope I may say a few words on this 
great subject without disturbing the 
sleep of any right honorable member ;— 
and yet perhaps 1 ought rather to envy 
than blame the tranquillity of the right 
honorable gentleman. I do not feel my- 
self so happily tempered as to be lulled 
to repose by the storms that shake the 
land. If they invite rest to any, that 
rest ought not to be lavished on the 
guilty spirit.” Provoked by these ex- 
pressions, and by the general tenor of 
the observations that followed, Mr. Fitz- 
gibbon replied to Mr. Curran with much 
personality, and among other things de- 
nominated him a puny babbler. The lat- 
ter retorted by the following description 
of his opponent: ‘I am not a man whose 
respect in person and character depends 
upon the importance of his office; I am 
not a young man who thrusts himself 
into the fore-ground of a picture, which 
ought to be occupied by a better figure; 
Iam not one who replies with invective 
when sinking under the weight of argu- 
ment; Iam not a man who denies the 
necessity of a parliamentary reform at the 
time that he proves its expediency by re- 
viling his own constituents, the parish- 
clerk, the sexton, and grave-digger ; and 
if there be any man who can apply what 
I am not to himself, I leave him to think 
of it in the committee, and contemplate 
upon it when he goes home.’ The re- 
sult of this night’s debate was a duel 
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between Mr. Curran and Mr. Fitzgibbon, 
After exchanging shots, they separated, 
only confirmed in their feelings of mutual 
aversion, of which some of the conse- 
quences will appear hereafter.” 

Nor is it to be denied, that, by thus 
wantonly provoking a duel, in which 
he risqued his own life and sought to 
take away the life of another, his po- 

ularity was wondertully increased. 

he treason by which Ireland had been 
leavened was, at this time, fermenting 
in the mass ; and although the work- 
ings of it were not very visible upon 
the surface, it was no less certain that 
time only was wanted to communicate 
its corrupting influence to the whole 
population. There was no man whom 
the leaders of the faction hated or 
dreaded more than Fitzgibbon, or 
whose fall would have been hailed 
with more delight, as removing the 
chief obstacle to the accomplishment 
of all their wicked objects. They well 
knew that his sagacity was not to be 
eluded, his firmness shaken, his courage 
daunted, or his understanding deceived. 
And Curran’s conduct: in bringing him 
to the ground, where a pistol shot 
might have terminated his life, was 
regarded as a political service which 
could not be too highly rewarded. 
Even though Fitzgibbon had not fal- 
Jen, still, in the judgment of the sedi- 
tious, good was done; inasmuch as 
public attention was absorbed by the 
event, and the knot of traitors, who 
were working in secret, were left unno- 
ticed and unmolested. 

If there be amongst our readers any 
who are disposed to think that we 
have written concerning the men who 
at that time were sowing the seeds of 

ublic disorder, ‘with a mildness and a 
Riseunase upon which they have no 


proper claims, we freely plead guilty 
to the charge,—and can only say, in 


extenuation, that if the tone of our 
feelings has been softened towards 
them, it has arisen from viewing them 
in comparison wiih their miserable 
counterfeits of the present day, and 
perceiving in many respects a revolt- 
ing contrast. If sadly mistaken, they 
were, almost all of them, sincere ; and 
many of them, undoubtedly, were ac- 
complished scholars and perfect gen- 
tlemen. A remembrance, too, of our 
own early leanings, admonish us how 
very natural it was, that the ardent, 
the generous, and the unsophisticated, 
should be captivated by the specious 
generalities in which the notions of 


the anarchists were usually convey- 
Vou, XI, 
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ed, as well as revolted by the baseness 
and selfishness observable in the.con- 
duct of too many who took upon them 
the defence of our institutions. There 
was then no adoption of popular 
courses as a passport to favor, or as a 
source of gain. ‘There was neither pa- 
tronage to be commanded by them 
from men in office, nor tribute to be 
levied by them upon a deluded people. 
Had the Emmets—had the Shears’-— 
had the Wolf Tones—had Hamilton 
Rowan—had any of the leading men 
who figured amongst the popular party 
in those times, thus traded upon the 
delusion which they were the means of 
ropagating, there are no terms in the 
anguage sufficiently strong to express 
the reprobation with which we should 
regard them. But they did no such 
thing. Vanity they had,— ambition 
they had ; but, generally speaking, in 
all of them, personal were subordinate 
to public objects,—and, instead of pro- 
moting public confusion, that they 
might be thereby enabled to rise to a 
bad eminence, they themselves, and all 
that they had or hoped for, were freely 
perilled in their desperate effort for 
what they madly conceived to be the 
regeneration of Ireland. Often have 
we thought, that, had they lived until 
our day, many of them would be wiser 
men, and see, in their former courses, 
only the most deplorable folly or infa- 
tuation. 

That Curran’s feelings were all in 
cordial accordance with those of his 
friends, who were now becoming daily 
more and more absorbed into the 
whirlpool of treason, there can be no 
doubt ; but that he was never com- 
mitted, by any actual participation in 
designs of a criminal nature, is plain, 
we think, from the fact, that no such 
imputation was cast upon him, at a 
time when his enemies were all-power- 
ful, and when to blacken and vilify him 
would have been a great object. We 
derive, moreover, an assurance to the 
same effect, from his free and fearless 
tone whenever he appeared as counsel 
for the unfortunate culprits, who were 
born a little too soon, and whose vir- 
tues were not then appreciated as they 
would now be under our more liberal 
administration. We think it to be 
morally certain, that, if Curran were 
in any one’s power, he could never 
have discharged his perilous duties 
with the energy and ability by which 
he was then distinguished. No man 
who was not fire-proof could have ven- 
tured, as he did, within the sphere of 
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the destructive element, from whose 
rage, he endeavoured, with an almost 
desperate temerity, to snatch its sink- 
ing victims. Had he apprehended re- 
prisals, he must have shrunk from en- 
countering the law officers of the 
crown, instead of combating against 
them with a brilliancy and a power, 
which, when it failed to convince the 
court, told with a miraculous effect 
upon the feelings and the passions of 
the people. Some of his speeches may 
be said to embalm and to immortalize 
sedition, His countryman, Tommy 
Moore, has scarcely done more to ex- 
tract a fragrant essence from profi- 
gacy, by which our drawing-rooms are 
polluted, than Curran did at that time, 
to volatilize and disseminate the spirit 
of treason, and to cause its influence 
to survive and to become reproductive, 
even while the gibbets were bleaching 
the bones of its victims. Assuredly, 
could he have been reached by any or- 
dinary, or even extraordinary Loni 
process, he would not then have been 
suffered to be at large ;—and, knowing 
the firmness and the intelligence of 
the men who were then at the head 
of the law department, that he was not 
so reached, is a proof to us that no co- 


lourable imputation could be alleged 
against him. 

The times, indeed, were dreadful.— 
Measures of severity, from which hu- 
manity must recoil, were indispensable 
to aw society mee into chaos, 
an 


they were felt with a more poig- 
nant bitterness, because directed against 
those who had been long accustomed 
to the full enjoyment of constitutional 
freedom. Government, had, in fact, no 
alternative. Had it halted, even for 
a moment, between two opinions, all 
chance of safety would have been lost, 
and the country would have been be- 
trayed into the hands of a band of san- 
guinary traitors. A vigorous blow 
must be struck, by which treason might 
be paralyzed; or government must 
virtually abdicate their functions, and 
quietly make way for the ascendancy 
of a faction, who were only impatient 
for an opportunity of signalizing them- 
selves as pupils of the sages and the 
heroes who were at that moment 
steeped in all the horrors of the French 
revolution. And Lord Clare was not 
the man, in such an emergency, to halt 
or to hesitate, as to the course which 
he should pursue ; even as Curran was 
not the man to shrink from encounter- 
ing, in the defence of men whom he 
respected, all the lightnings and thun- 


derings of a necessarily despotic ad. 
ministration. On the one hand, we be. 
hold the clear-sighted and intrepid coun. 
sellor of the state, detecting the pre, 
sence, and providing against the ma. 
chinations, of the most formidable band 
of conspirators, by whom a govern. 
ment was ever menaced ; stan ing, al- 
most alone, between them and the ob- 
jects which they had at heart ; and not 
only baffling their designs, but, by the re- 
gular course of law, immolating them, 
one by one, to the offended spirit of 
the constitution ;—on the other hand, 
we behold the courageous advocate, 
unsedueed by the blandishments, and 
unawed by the terrors of the govern- 
ment, taking his heroic stand, reckless 
of every personal consideration, beside 
the wretched and despairing men, who 
were thus singled out for vengeance; 
pleading for them with a pathos and 
an energy by which even a Radaman- 
thus might be moved; and sometimes 
snatching from the jaws of death, 
the victims whose anticipated condem- 
nation was already busying the hands of 
the executioner. Yes; each, in his 
respective department, presents a spe- 
cimen of the moral subline, of which 
we have few so striking examples. 

To ask us, coldly, whether eloquence, 
delivered under such circumstances as 
these, is in all respects, exactly confor- 
mable to the rules of the art, as it may 
be exercised upon ordinary occasions, 
is, certainly, to betray a most lament- 
able deficiency, either of the feeling 
by which it could be appreciated, or 
of the justice by which it should be 
criticised, Curran’s clients were in the 
lion’s den, and it was not by any ordi- 
nary efforts that he could hope to 
effect their liberation. Had he con- 
fined himself to the accustomed modes 
of forensic pleading on such occa- 
sions, he would have appeared merely 
to grace the formalities preliminary to 
their execution. That a formidable 
conspiracy existed, and that they were 
implicated in that conspiracy, he was 
as well persuaded of as any of those 
by whom they were brought to trial ; 
and his only hope of effecting any- 
thing for the preservation of their 
lives, rested upon his power of 
exciting a sympathy in their behalf, by 
which compassion might be made to 
wrestle with justice, and presenting 
to the minds of the jurors, such a pic- 
ture of the informers by whom they 
were prosecuted, as might produce a 
loathing and a horror of those drunken 
and perjured traffickers in human blood, 
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by whom, alone, at that period, the crown 
was prepared to sustain the indictments. 
And this he did like one inspired, and 
under all imaginable disadvantages. 
When all around him was horror, or 
vengeance, or alarm, or consternation, 
and when no one knew what a single 
moment might bring forth, he evinced 
a collectedness of mind, and a com- 
mand over his faculties, which the au- 
thor composing in the quietude of his 
closet might envy ; and this, when his 
own life was jeopardied by the event,— 
when, by succeeding for his clients, he 
must provoke the vengeance of his 
enemies in power, or draw upon him- 
self the envenomed fang of the baffled 
and irritated informer. The following 
graphical picture of the aspect of so- 
ciety in these dreadful times, which we 
extract from his life by his son, 
will serve to enable the reader to form 
some notion of the difficulties which 
then surrounded such an advocate in a 
court of justice : 


“ Throughout the capital, against which 
the first fury of the insurgents was to be 
directed, the consternation was universal. 
The spectacle of awful preparation, that 
on security, gave no tranquillity — 


n the panic of the moment, the measures 
of security became so many images of 
danger. The military array and bustle 
in some streets—the silence and desertion 
in others—the names of the inhabitants 
registered on every door—the suspension 
of public amusements, and almost of pri- 
vate intercourse—the daily proclama- 
tions—prayers put up in the churches for 
the public safety—families flying to Eng- 
land—partings that might be eternal— 
every thing oppressed the imagination, 
with the conviction that a great public 
convulsion was at hand. The parliament 
and the courts of justice, with a laudable 
attachment to the forms of the constitu- 
tion, continued their sittings; but the 
strange aspect of senators and advocates 
transacting civil business in the garb of 
soldiers, reminded the spectator that the 
final dependence of the state was upon a 
power beyond the laws.” 


Of his speech upon the trial of the 
Shears’s, no records remain which would 
sustain his reputation. But his cross- 
examination of the approver, Arm- 
strong, which has been preserved, is 
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most masterly andingenious. Alluding 
in his address to the jury, to am 
atheistical sentiment to which the wit- 
ness was said to have given utterance, he 
exclaimed: “ This man laughs at re 
tribution, and tells you, that the grave, 
into which he sinks as a log, forms an 
entrenchment against the throne of 
God, and the vengeance of exasperated 
justice!” He commenced his speech 
on this occasion, at midnight, after the 
exhaustion of a most agitating day, 
and those who heard it, bear witness to 
the heart-rending power with which he 
appealed to the mercy and the com- 
passion of the court, until he had al- 
most prevailed upon relenting justice 
to surrender its victims. 

Upon the trial of Oliver Bond, he 
had much difficulty in obtaining a 
hearing ;—such was the angry turbu- 
lence by which the proceedings were 
interrupted. The following passages, 
which we take from his Life by his son, 
will illustrate his position more clearly 
than any words of ours, at a time, 
when, for his exertions for the state 
prisoners, he almost daily received 
anonymous letters, threatening him 
with death : 


“Gentlemen, much pains has been 
taken to warm you, and then you are en- 
treated to be cool; when the fire has been 
kindled, it has been spoken to, and prayed 
to be extinguished. What is that ?”*— 
{Here Mr. Curran was again interrupted 
by the tumult of the auditors ; it was the 
third time that he had been obliged to sit 
down; on rising he continued,] “ I have 
very little, scarcely any hope of being able 
to discharge my duty to my unfortunate 
client, perhaps most unfortunate in hav- 
ing me for his advocate. I know not 
whether to impute these inhuman inter- 
ruptions to mere accident ; but I greatly 
fear they have been excited by prejudice.” 

«‘ [The court said they would punish any 
person who dared to interrupt the counsel 
for the prisoner. ‘Pray, Mr. Curran, 
proceed in stating your case: we will 
take care, with the blessing of God, that 
you shall not be interrupted.’] 

« You have been cautioned, gentlemen, 
against prejudice. I also urge the cau- 
tion, and not with less sincerity: but 
what is the prejudice against which I 
would have youarmed? I will tell you: 
it is that pre-occupation of mind that 


* “ This question was occasioned by a clash of arms among the military that 


their 


Caenged the court ; some of those who were nearest to the advocate appeared, from 
ooks and gestures, about to offer him personal violence, upon which, fixing his 


eye sternly upon them, he exclaimed—* You may assassinate, but you shall not inti- 


midate me,’ ” 
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tries the accused before he is judicially 
heard—that draws those conclusions from 
passion which should be founded on proof 
—and that suffers the temper of the 
mind to be dissolved and debased in the 
heat of the season. It is not against 
the senseless clamour of the crowd, feel- 
ing impatient that the idle discussion of 
fact delays the execution, that I warn 
you. No; you are too proud, too hu- 
mane, to hasten the holiday of blood. It 
is not against any such disgraceful feel- 
ings that I warn you. I wish to recall 
your recollections to your own minds, to 
guard you against the prejudice of ele- 
vated and honest understanding, against 
the prejudice of your virtues. 

“ It has been insinuated, and with art- 
ful application to your feelings of na- 
tional independence, that I have advanced, 
on a former occasion, the doctrine, that 
you should be bound in your decisions by 
an English act of parliament, the statute 
of William III. Reject the unfounded 
accusation; nor believe that I assail your 
independence, because I instruct your 
judgment and excite your justice. No; 
the statute of William III. does not bind 
you: but it instructs you upon a point 
which before was euvveloped in doubt.— 
The morality and wisdom of Conpicius, 
of Plato, of Socrates, or of Tully, does 
not bind you, but it may elevate and il- 
lumine you; and in the same way have 
British acts of parliament reclaimed you 
from barbarism. By the statute of Wil- 
liam III. two witnessés are necessary, in 
cases of high treason, to a just and equal 
trial between the sovereign and the sub- 
ject; and Sir William Blackstone, one of 
the wisest and best authorities on the 
laws of England, states two witnesses to 
be but a necessary defence of the subject 
against the profligacy of ministers. In 
this opinion he fortifies himself with that 
of Baron Montesquieu, who says, that, 
where one witness is sufficient to decide 
between the subject and the state, the 
consequences are fatal to liberty; and a 
people so circumstanced cannot long 
maintain their independence. The oath 
of allegiance, which every subject is sup- 
posed to have taken, stands upon the 

art of the accused against the oath of 
bie accuser ; and no principle can be more 
wise or just than that a third oath is ne- 
cessary to turn the balance. Neither 
does this principle merely apply to the 
evidence of a common and impeached in- 
former, such as you have heard this day, 
but to that of any one witness, however 
high and respectable his character.” 


«J know that Reynolds has laboured 
to establish a connexion between the pri- 
soner and the meeting held at his house ; 


but how does he manage? He brings for- 
ward asserted conversations with persons 
who cannot confront him—with M‘Cann 

whom he has sent to the grave, and with 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald, whose prema. 
death death leaves his guilt a matter upon 
which justice dares not to pronounce,— 
He has never told you that he has spo- 
ken to any of these in the presence of 
the prisoner.. Are you then prepared, in 
a case of life and death, of honor and 
of infamy, to credit a vile informer, the 
perjurer of an hundred oaths—a wretch 
whom pride, honor, or religion could not 
bind? The forsaken prostitute of every 
vice, calls upon you, with one breath, to 
blast the memory of the dead, and to 
blight the character of the living, Do 
vou think Reynolds to be a villain? It 
is true he dresses like a gentleman; and 
the confident expression of his counte- 
nance, and the tones of his voice, savour 
strong of growing authority. He mea- 
sures his value by the coffins of his vic- 
tims ; and, in the field of evidence, ap- 
preciates his fame, as the Indian warrior 
does in fight—by the number of scalps 
with which he can swell his triumphs. 
He calls upon you, by the solemn league 
of eternal justice, to accredit the purity 
of a conscience washed in his own atroci- 
ties. He has promised and betrayed—he 
has sworn and forsworn; and, whether 
his soul shall go to heaven or hell, he 
seems altogether indifferent, for he tells 
you that he has established an interest in 
both. He has told you that he has 
pledged himself to treason and to allegi- 
ance, and that both oaths has he con- 
temned and broken. At this time, when 
reason is affrighted from her seat, and 
giddy prejudice takes the reins—when 
the wheels of society are set in conflagra- 
tion by the rapidity of their own motion, 
at such a time does he call upon a jury 
to credit a testimony blasted by his own 
accusation. Vile, however, as this exe- 
crable informer must feel himself, history 
alas! holds out too much encouragement 
to his hopes; for, however base, and 
however perjured, I recollect few instan- 
ces, in cases between the subject and the 
crown, where informers have not cut 
keen, and rode awhile triumphant on pub- 
lic prejudice. I know of few instances 
wherein the edge of his testimony has not 
been fatal, or only blunted by the extent 
of its execution, and retiring from the 
public view beneath an heap of its own 
carnage.” 


«“ You have been emphatically called 
upon to secure the state by a condemna- 
tion of the prisoner. I am less inte- 
rested in the condition and political hap- 
piness of this country than you are, for 
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probably I shall be a shorter while in it. 
Thave, then, the greater claim on your 
attention and your confidence, when I 
caution you against the greatest and most 

* fatal revolution—that of the sceptre into 
the hands of the informer. These are 
probably the last words I shall ever speak 
to you; but these last are directed to 
your salvation, and that of your posterity, 
when they tell you the reign of the in- 
former is the oppression of the law. My 
old friends, 1 tell you, that, if you sur- 
render yourselves to the mean and dis- 
graceful instrumentality of your own 
condemnation, you will mark yourselves 
fit objects of martial law—you will give 
an attestation to the British minister that 
you are fit for, and have no expec- 
tation of any other than martial law— 
and your liberties will he flown, never, 
never to return! Your country will be 
desolated, or only become the gaol of the 
living; until the informer, fatigued with 
slaughter, and gorged with blood, shall 
slumber over the sceptre of perjury. No 
pen shall be found to undertake the dis- 
gusting office of your historian; and 
some future age shal] ask—what became 
of Ireland? Do you not see that the le- 
gal carnage which takes place day after 
day has already depraved the feelings of 
your wretched population, which seems 
impatient and clamorous for the amuse- 
ment of an execution. It remains with 
you—in your determination it lies—whe- 
ther that population shall be alone com- 
posed of four species of men—the infor- 
mer to accuse—the jury to find guilty— 
the judge to condemn—and the prisoner 
to suffer. It regardeth not me what im- 
pressions your verdict shal] make on the 
fate of this country ; but you it much re- 
gardeth. The observations I have 
offered—the warning I have held forth— 
I bequeath you with all the solemnity of 
a dying bequest: and oh! may the acquit- 
tal of-your accused fellow-citizen, who 
takes refuge in your verdict from the 
vampire who seeks to suck his blood, be 
a blessed and happy promise of speedy 
peace, confidence, and security, to this 
wretched, distracted, and self-devouring 
country !” 


When, at a previous period, he de- 
fended Hamilton Rowan from the 
charge of libel—the libel being a ma- 
nifesto of the United Irishmen, he 
spoke as the advocate of a great public 
principle, the abuse of which, at that 
time, although very flagrant, was not 
so immediately connected, as it soon 
afterwards became, with guilt and dan- 
ger. He, accordingly, expatiates freely 
and fearlessly, upon constitutional du- 
ties and privileges, and touches upon 
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some of the great questions which were 
then agitating the public mind, with an 
impassioned fervour and consummate 
tact absolutely unrivalled. His glorious 
burst upon emancipation will never be 
forgotten by those who heard it ; and 
seldom has our disdain of the paltry 
affectation of cold, malicious, hyper- 
criticism, been more strongly felt, than 
when we read the comment upon it 
which Be in the Quarterly Re- 
view. We do not extract it here, as 
our citations from his other speeches 
must be numerous, and we think it 
right to confine ourselves to those that 
are less known to the reader. The 
following allusion to Scotland, where 
Muir and Palmer had been then re- 
cently convicted of a seditious libel, 
and sentenced to transportation, is 
very fine :— 


“ There is asort of aspiring and adven- 
turous credulity, which disdains assenting 
to obvious truths, and delights in catch- 
ing at the improbability of circumstances, 
as its best ground of faith, To what 
other cause, gentlemen, can you ascribe, 
that in the wise, the reflecting, and the 
philosophic nation of Great Britain, a 
printer has been gravely found guilty of 
a libel, for publishing those resolutions to 
which the present minister of that king- 
dom had actually subscribed hisname ? To 
what other cause can youascribe, what in 
my mind is still more astonishing, in such 
a country as Scotland—a nation cast in 
the happy medium between the spiritless 
acquiescence of submissive poverty, and 
the sturdy credulity of pampered wealth ; 
cool andardent; adventurous and persever- 
ing; winging her eagle flight against the 
blaze of every science, with an eye that 
never winks, and a wing that never tires ; 
crowned as she is with the spoils of every 
art, and decked with the wreath of every 
muse, from the deep and scrutinizing re- 
searches of her Hume, to the sweet and 
simple, but not less sublime and pathetic 
morality of her Burns—how, from the 
bosom of a country like that, genius, and 
character, and talents, should be banished 
to a distant barbarous soil ; condemned 
to pine under the horrid communion of 
vulgar vice and baseborn profligacy, for 
twice the period that ordinary calcula- 
tion gives to the continuance of human 
life ?” 


He then flings before the jury a pic- 
ture of his client, by which all their 
best affections must have been ex- 
cited : 


« There is not a day that you hear the 
cries of your starving manufacturers in 
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your streets, that you do not also see the 
advocate of their sufferings—that you do 
not see his honest and manly figure, with 
uncovered head, soliciting for their relief, 
searching the frozen heart of charity for 
every string that can be touched by com- 
passion, and urging the force of every ar- 
gument and every motive, save that 
which his modesty suppresses—the autho- 
rity of his own generous example. Or 
if you see him not there, you may trace 
his steps to the private abode of disease, 
and famine, and despair; the messenger 
of heaven, bringing with him, food, and 
medicine, and consolation, Are these 
the materials of which you suppose anar- 
chy and public rapine to be formed? Is 
this the man, on whom to fasten the 
abominable charge of goading on a fran- 
tic populace to mutiny and bloodshed ?— 
Is this the man likely to apostatise from 
every principle that can bind him to the 
state; his birth, his property, his educa- 
tion, his character, and his children? Let 
me tell you, gentlemen of the jury, if 
you agree with his prosecutors, in think- 
ing that there ought to be a sacrifice of 
sucha man, on such an occasion, and—upon 
the credit of such evidence, you are to 
convict him—never did you, never can 
you give a sentence, consigning any man 
to public punishment with less danger to 


his person or his fame; for where could 
the hireling be found to fling contumely 
or ingratitude at his head, whose private 
distresses he had not Jaboured to allevi- 
ate, or whose public condition he had not 
laboured to improve ?” 


And he thus concludes, having ob- 
served that by the law of Scotland the 
libeller was punished by transporta- 
tion— 


« The severer law of that country, it 
seems, and happy for them that it should, 
enables them to remove from their sight 
the victim of their infatuation. The 
more merciful spirit of our law deprives 
you of that consolation; his sufferings 
must remain for ever before your eyes, a 
continual call upon your shame and your 
remorse. But those sufferings will do 
more; they will not rest satisfied with 
your unavailing contrition, they will chal- 
lenge the great and paramount inquest of 
society ; the man will be weighed against 
the charge, the witness, the sentence,— 
and impartial justice will demand, why 
has an Irish jury done this deed ?— 
The moment he ceases to be regarded as 
a criminal, he becomes of necessity an ac- 
cuser; and let me ask you, what can 
your most zealous defenders be prepared 
to answer to suchacharge? When your 
sentence shal] have sent him forth to that 


stage, which guilt alone can render infy. 
mous, let me tell you, he will not be like 
a little statue upon a mighty pedestal 

diminishing by elevation; but he will 
stand a striking and imposing object upon 
a monument, which, if it does not (and 
it cannot) record theatrocity of his crime 

must record the atrocity of his conviction, 
Upon this subject, therefore, credit me 
when I say, that I am still more anxious 
for you than I can possibly be for him, 
I cannot but feel the peculiarity of your 
situation. Not the jury of his own 
choice, which the law of England allows, 
but which ours refuses; collected in that 
box by a person, certainly no friend to 
Mr. Rowan, certainly not very deeply in- 
terested in giving him a very impartial 
jury. Feeling this, as I am persuaded 
you do, you cannot be surprised, however 
you may be distressed, at the mournful 
presage, with which an anxious public is 
led to fear the worst from your possible 
determination. But I will not, for the 
justice and honor of our common coun- 
try, suffer my mind to be borne away by 
such melancholy anticipations, I will not 
relinquish the confidence that this day 
will be the period of his sufferings; and, 
however mercilessly he has been hitherto 
pursued, that your verdict will send him 
home to the arms of his family, and the 
wishes of his country. But if, which 
heaven forbid, it hath still been unfortu- 
nately determined, that because he has 
not bent to power and authority, because 
he would not bow down before the gol- 
den calf, and worship it, he is to be bound 
and cast into the furnace; I do trust in 
God, that there is a redeeming spirit in 
the constitution, which will be seen to 
walk with the sufferer through the flames, 
and to preserve him unhurt by the con- 


flagration.” 


His client was convicted, and sen- 
tenced to fine and imprisonment. He 
would, in all probability, have, after- 
wards been tried for his life, and 
hanged, had he not escaped from pri- 
son, and made his way to America.— 
He lived to return to his country, and 
was ever afterwards known to express 
a grateful sense of the lenity with 
which he had been treated. 

Upon the trial of Patrick Finny, who 
was indicted in 1798, for high treason, 
he thus comments upon the evidence of 
the informer, Mr. James O’Brien, 
whom he had previously put to the 
torture, by a most excruciating cross- 
examination : 


« Twelve men, not emerging from the 
must and cobwebs of a study, abstracted 
from human nature, or only acquainted 
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with its extravagancies : but twelve men, 
conversant with life, and practised in 
those feelings which mark the common 
and necessary intercourse between man 
and man;—such are you, gentlemen.— 
How then, does Mr. O’Brien’s tale hang 
together? Look to its commencement. 
He walks along Thomas-street in the 
open day ; (a street, not the least popu- 
lous in this city,) and is accosted by a 
man, who, without any preface, tells him, 
he'll be murdered before he goes half the 
street, unless he becomes an United Irish- 
man! Do you think this a probable 
? Suppose any of you, gentlemen, 
bea United Irishman, or a freemason, 
ora friendly brother, and that you met 
me walking innocently along, just like Mr. 
O’Brien, and meaning nov harm, would 
you say, ‘Stop, Mr. Curran, don’t go 
further, you'll be murdered before you go 
half the street, if you do not become a 
United Irishman, a freemason, or a 
friendly brother.’ Did you ever hear so 
coaxing an invitation to felony as this ?— 
*Sweet Mr. James O’Brien! come in 
and save your precious life, come in and 
take an oath, or you'll be murdered be- 
fore you go half the street !—Do, sweet- 
est, dearest Mr. James O’Brien, come in, 
and do not risk your valuable existence.’ 
What a loss had he been to his king, 
whom he loves so marvellously! Well! 
what does poor Mr. O’Brien do? Poor, 
dear man, he stands petrified with the 
magnitude of his danger—all his members 
refuse their office—hecan neither run from 
the danger, nor call out for assistance ; 
his tongue cleaves to his mouth, and his 
feet incorporate with the paving stones— 
it is in vain that his expressive eye silent- 
ly implores protection of the passenger ; 
he yields at length, as greater men have 
done, and resignedly submits to his fate. 
He then enters the house, and being led 
into aroom, a parcel of men make faces 
at him—but mark the metamorphosis— 
well may it be said that ‘miracles will 
never cease,’—he who feared to resist in 
Open air, and in the face of the public, 
becomes a bravo, when pent upin a room, 
andenvironed by sixteen men ;—and one is 
obliged to bar the door, while another 
swears him, which, after some resistance, 
is accordingly done, and poor Mr. 
O'Brien becomes an United Irishman, 
for no earthly purpose whatever, but 
merely to save his sweet life! But this 
is not all—the pill so bitter to the perci- 
piency of his loyal palate, must be washed 
down ;—and lest he should throwit off his 
stomach, he is filled up to the neck with 
beef and whiskey.What further did 
they do? 
“ Mr. O’Brien, thus persecuted, abused, 
and terrified, would have gone and lodged 
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his sorrows in the sympathetic bosom of 
the major; but to prevent him even this little 
solace, they made him drunk. The next 
evening they used him in the like barba- 
rous manner ;—so that he was not only 
sworn against his will, but, poor man, he 
was made drunk against his inclination. 
Thus was he besieged with united beef 
stakes and whiskey, and against such po- 
tent assailants not even Mr. O’Brien 
could prevail. 

“ Whether all this whiskey that he has 
been forced to drink has produced the 
effect or not, Mr. O’Brien’s loyalty is 
better than his memory. In the spirit of 
loyalty he becomes prophetic, and told to 
Lord Portarlington the circumstances re- 
lative to the intended attack on the ord- 
nance stores, full three weeks before he 
had obtained the information through 
mortal agency. Oh! honest James 
O’Brien !—honest James O’Brien. Let 
others vainly argue on logical truth and 
ethical falsehood ;—butif I can once fasten 
him to the ring of perjury, I will bait 
him at it, until his testimony shall fail of 
producing a verdict, although human na- 
ture were as vile and monstrousin you,gen- 
tlemen, asshe isin him! He has madea mis- 
take ;—but surely no man’s life is safe if 
such evidence were admissible. What ar- 
gument can be founded on his ae 
when he swears he has perjured himself, 
and that anything he says must be false ; 
I must not believe him at all, and by a 
paradoxical conclusion, suppose, against 
‘the damnation’ of his own testimony, 
that he is an honest man !” 


Having alluded to the extent of the 
conspiracy, as deposed to by the wit- 
ness, and consequently, the number of 
victims that must be immolated, if his 
testimony was believed, he thus pro- 
ceeds : 


“But this is not the most appalling 
view of this question: —For its import- 
ance, and its novelty, this is the most un- 
precedented trial in this country. I re- 
collect none bearing any affinity to it, save 
that of the unhappy wanderer, Jackson ; 
and, premising that I mean not the small- 
est allusion to the conduct of public mea- 
sures in this country, are you prepared, I 
ask you seriously, are you prepared, to 
embark your respectable characters in the 
same bottom with this detestable IN- 
FORMER? Are you ready on such 
evidence, to take away, one by one, the 
lives of an hundred thousand men, by 
prosecutions in a court of justice? Are 
you prepared, when O’Brien shall come 
forward against ten thousand of your fel- 
low-citizens, to assist him in digging the 
graves which he has destined to receive 
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them one by one? . No! could your 
hearts yield for a moment to the sug- 
gestion, your own reflections would 
vindicate the justice of God, and the in- 
sulted character of man; you would fly 
from the secrets of your chamber, and 
take refuge in the multitude, from those 
*compunctious visitings,’ which meaner 
men could not look on without horror. 
Do not think I am speaking disrespect- 
fully of you, when I say, that, while an 
O’Brien may be found, it may be the lot 
of the proudest among you to be in the 
dock instead of the jury box. How then 
on such an occasion would any of you feel, 
if such evidence as has been heard this 
day were adduced against you ? 

“The application affects you—you 
shrink from the imaginary situation—re- 
member then the great mandate of your 
religion, and ‘do unto all men as you 
would they should do unto you.’ Why 
do you condescend to listen to me with 
such attention? why so anxious, if even 
from me any thing should fall tending to 
enlighten you on the present awful occa- 
sion ? It is, because, bound by the sacred 
obligation of an oath, your heart will 
not allow you to forfeit it. Have you 
any doubt that it is the object of O’Brien 
to take down the prisoner for the reward 
that follows? Have you not seen with 
what more than instinctive keenness this 
blood-hound has pursued his victim ? how 
he has kept him in view from place to 
place, until he hunts him through the 
avenues of the court to where the un- 
happy man stands now,—hopeless of all 
succour, but that which your verdict shall 
afford? I have heard of assassination by 
sword, by pistol, and by dagger;—but here 
is a wretch who would dip the evange- 
lists in blood—if he thinks he has not 
sworn his victim to death, he is ready to 
swear, without mercy and without end, 
But oh ! do not, I conjure you, suffer him 
to take an oath. The arm of the mur- 
derer should not pollute the purity of the 
gospel. If he will swear, let it be on the 
knile, the proper symbol of his pro- 
fession !” 


O'Brien, upon his own showing, was 
proved to have been a coiner, a 
swindler, and a perjurer ; and Curran, 
having carefully displayed his perfec- 
tions in these particulars, fixed his pier- 
cing eye upon the jury, and asked them, 


« Would you let such a fellow as this 
into your house as a servant, under the 
impressions which his evidence must make 
on your minds? If you would not take 
his services in exchange for wages, will 
you take his perjury in exchange for the 
life of a fellow-creature? How will you 
feel, if the assignats of such evidence pass 
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current for human blood! How will 
you bear the serrated and iron fangs of 
remorse, gnawing at your hearts, if, in the 
moment of abandonment, you suffer the 
victim to be massacred even in our arms !” 


Having observed that the informer 
shrank from the indignant glance of a 
witness, who deposed to some of his 
infamous practices, the advocate seizes 
upon the fact, and thus observes— 


«At this moment even the bold and 
daring villainy of O’Brien stood abashed ; 
he saw the eye of heaven in that of an 
innocent and injured man,—perhaps the 
feeling was consummated by a glance 
from the dock—his heart bore testimony 
to his guilt, and he fled for the same !— 
Gracious God! have you been so soiled 
in the vile intercourse, that you will give 
him a degree of credit, which you will 
deny to the candid and untainted evi- 
dence of so many honest men? But I 
have not done with him yet—while an 
atom of his vileness hangs together, I 
will separate it, lest you should chance to 
be taken by it. Was there a human 
creature brought forward to say he is any 
other thana villain? Did his counsel ven- 
ture to ask our witnesses, why they dis- 
credited him ? Did he dare to ask on what 
they established their assertions? No! by 
this time it is probable Mr, O’Brien is 
sick of investigation, You will tind him 
coiling himself in the scaly circles of his 
cautious perjury, making anticipated bat- 
tle against any one who should appear 
against him—but you see him sink before 
the proof. 

« Do you feel, gentlemen, that I have 
been wantonly aspersing this man’s cha- 
racter? Is he not a perjurer, aswindler? 
and that he is not a murderer, will depend 
on you. He assumes the character of a 
king’s oflicer, to rob the king’s people of 
their money, and afterwards, when their 
property fails him, he seeks to rob them 
of their lives! What say you to his 
habitual fellowship with baseness and 
fraud? He gives a recipe instructing to 
felony, and counterfeiting theking’s coin, 
and when questioned about it, what is his 
answer ?—why truly, that it was ¢ only 
a light, easy way of getting money—only 
alittle bit of a humbug.’ God God! I 
ask you, has it ever came across you, to 
meet with such a constellation of infamy?” 

Here, his exertions were crowned 
with success. The prisouer was ac- 
quitted ; and his acquittal procured the 
enlargement of fifteen others, who were 
about to be tried, upon the same evi- 
dence, fora similar charge. This wasa 
tribute to the powers of the advocate, 
considering the state of the country, 
probably unrivalled. 
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He was himself disposed to regard 
his speech in the case of Peter Fin- 
nerty as one of his happiest, as it cer- 
tainly was one of his most unpreme- 
ditated efforts. Peter was the pub- 
lisher of a seditious paper, called the 
Press, in which a letter appeared, de- 
seribing the trial and execution of 
William Orr, (who had been found 
guilty upon a charge of administering 
the United Irishmen’s oath,) and in- 
culpating the lord-lieutenant (Lord 
Camden) for refusing to the culprit an 
extension of mercy. It ought to be 
sufficient to say, in refutation of this 
gross charge, that the man was tried 
before Lord Avoninore—the most hu- 
mane, as well as the most enlightened 
of the judges—and that there was 
not a shadow of foundation for the 
libeller’s allegation. The case, in 
reality, was one which most strikingly 
exemplified the lenity and the modera- 
tion of government towards the greatest 
offenders. But the advocate was bound 
to take the view of the case most fa- 
vourable to his client; and he un- 
doubtedly discharged his duty with a 
spirit and an ability by which, had he 
never made another effort, he would 
have beenimmortalised. It is difficult 
to believe that so elaborate a defence 
was not the result of great previous 
preparation. But as it has been said 
of female beauty, that it “is when un- 
adorned, adorned the most,” so it may 
be said of Curran’s forensic eloquence, 
that it was, when unprepared, prepared 
the best. Our only excuse, if excuse 
be required, for the length of the fol- 
lowing extracts, is, that they could not 
be broken without impairing the effect 
of the whole. 


“ Be pleased now, gentlemen, to con- 
sider the grounds“upon which this publi- 
cation is called a Jibel, and criminal. Mr. 
Attorney-general tells you it tends to 
excite sedition and insurrection. Letme 
again remind yeu, that the truth of this 
charge is not denied by the noble prose- 
cutor. What is it, then, that tends to 
excite sedition and insurrection? “ The 
act that is charged upon the prosecutor, 
and is not attempted to be denied.” And, 
gracious God! gentlemen of the jury, is 
the public statement of the king’s repre- 
sentative this? « I have done a deed that 
must fill the mind of every feeling or 
thinking man with horror and indignation, 
that must alienate every man that knows 
it from the king’s government, and en- 
danger the separation of this distracted 
empire; the traverser has had the temerity 
to publish this fact, which I myself ac- 





knowledge, and I pray you to find him 
guilty.” Is this the case which the lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland brings forward? Is 
this the principle for which he ventures, 
at a dreadful crisis like the present, to 
contend in a court of justice? Is this 
the picture which he wishes to hold out 
of himself to the justice and humanity of 
his own countrymen? Is this the history 
which he wishes to be read by the poor 
Irishman of the south and of the north, 
by the sister nation and the common 
enemy ? 

“ With the profoundest respect, permit 

me humbly to defend his excellency, even 
against his own opinion. The guilt of 
this publication he is pleased to think 
consists in this, that it tends to insurrec- 
tion. Upon what can such a fear be sup- 
ported? After the multitudes that have 
perished in this unhappy nation within 
the last three years, and which has been 
borne with a patience unparalleled in the 
history of nations, can any man suppose 
that the fate of a single individual could 
lead to resistance or insurrection? But 
suppose that it might—what ought to be 
the conduct of an honest man? Should 
it not be to apprise the government and 
the country of the approaching danger ? 
Should it not be to say to the viceroy, 
you will drive the people to madness if 
you persevere in such bloody councils, 
you will alienate the Irish nation, you 
will distract the common force, and you 
will invite the common enemy? Should 
not an honest man say to the people, the 
measure of your affliction is great, but 
you need not resort for remedy to any 
desperate expedients? If the king’s mi- 
nister is defective in humanity or wis- 
dom, his royal master, and your beloved 
sovereign, is abounding in both. At such 
& moment, can you be so senseless as not 
to feel, that any one of you ought to hold 
such language, or is it possible you could 
be so infatuated, as to punish the man 
who was honest enough to hold it? Or 
is it possible that you could bring your- 
selves to say to your country, that at such 
a season the press ouglit to sleep upon its 
post, or to act like the pertidious watch- 
man on his round, that sees the villain 
wrenching the door, or the flames burst- 
ing from the windows, while the inhabi- 
tant is wrapt in sleep, and cries out that 
‘’tis past five o'clock, the morning is fair, 
and all well.’ 

«On this part of the case I shall only 
put one question to you. 1 do not affegt 
to say it is similar in all its points; I do 
not affect to compare the humble fortunes 
of Mr. Orr with the sainted names’ of 

Russell or Sydney ; still lessam I willing 
to find any likeness between the present 
period and the year 1683, But I will 
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put a question to you, completely parallel 
in principle. When that unhappy and 
misguided monarch had shed the sacred 
blood, which their noble hearts had ma- 
tured into a fit cement of revolution, if 
any honest Englishman had been brought 
to trial for daring to proclaim to the 
world his abhorrence of such a deed; 
what would you have thought of the 
English jury that eould have said, we 
know in our hearts what he said was 
true and honest, but we will say upon our 
oaths that it was false and criminal, and 
we will, by that base subserviency, add 
another item to the catalogue of public 
wrongs, and another argument for the 
necessity of an appeal to heaven for re- 
dress ? 

«« Gentlemen, I am perfectly aware that 
what I say may be easily misconstrued :— 
but if you listen to me with the same 
fairness that I address you, I cannot be 
misunderstood, When I shew you the 
full extent of your political rights and 
remedies; when I answer those slanderers 
of British liberty,“ who degrade the 
monarch into a despot, who degrade the 
stedfastness of law into the waywardness 
of will ; when I shew you the inestimable 
stores of political wealth so dearly ac- 
quired by our ancestors, and so solemnly 
bequeathed ; and when I shew you how 
much of that precious inheritance has 
yet survived all the prodigality of their 
posterity, I am far from saying that I 
stand in need of it all upon the present 
occasion. No, gentlemen, far am I in- 
deed from such a sentiment. No man 
more deeply than myself deplores the 
present melancholy state of our unhappy 
country. Neither does any man more 
fervently wish for the return of peace 
and tranquillity, through the natural 
channels of mercy and of justice. I have 
seen too much of force and of violence 
to hope much good from the continuance 
of them on one side, or retaliation from 
another. Ijhave seen too much, of late, 
of political re-building, not to have ob- 
served that to demolish is not the shortest 
way to repair. It is with pain and anguish 
that I should search for the miserable 
right of breaking ancient ties, or going in 
quest of new relations, or untried adven- 
turers. No, gentlemen, the case of my 
client rests not upon these sad privileges 
of despair. I trust that, as to the’ fact, 
namely, the intention of exciting insur- 
rection, you must see it cannot be found 
in this publication; that it is the mere 
idle, unsupported imputation of malice, 
or panic, or falsehood. And that as to 
the law, so far has he been from trans- 
gressing the limits of the constitution, 
that whole regions lie between him and 
those limits which he has not trod; and 


which I pray to Heaven it may never be 
necessary for any of us to tread, 
“Gentlemen, Mr. Attorney-General 
has been pleased to open another battery 
upon this publication, which I do trust ] 
shall silence, unless I flatter myself too 
much in supposing that hitherto my re. 
sistance has not been utterly unsuccessful, 
He abuses it for the foul and insolent 
familiarity of its address. I do clearly 
understand his idea. He considers the 
freedom of the press to be the license of 
offering that paltry adulation which no 
man ought to stoop to utter or to hear; 
he supposes the freedom of the press 
ought to be like the freedom of a king’s 
jester, who, instead of reproving the 
faults of which majesty ought to be 
ashamed, is base and cunning enough, 
under the mask of servile and adulatory 
censure, to stroke down and pamper those 
vices of which it is foolish enough to be 
vain. He would not have the press 
presume to tell the viceroy, that the 
prerogative of mercy is a trust for the 
benefit of the subject, and not a gaudy 
feather stuck into the diadem to shake 
in the wind, and by the waiving of the 
gaudy plumage to amuse the vanity of 
the wearer. He would not have it 
say to him that the discretion of the 
crown as to mercy is like the dis- 
cretion of a court of justice as to law, 
and that in the one case as well as the 
other, wherever the propriety of the ex- 
ercise of it appears, it is equally a matter 
of right. He would have the press all 
fierceness to the people, and all syco- 
phancy to power; he would have it con- 
sider the mad and phrenetic depopulation 
of authority like the awful and inscru- 
table dispensations of Providence, and 
say to the unfeeling and despotic spoiler 
in the blasphemed and insulted language 
of religious resignation—the Lord hath 
given, and the Lord hath taken away, 
blessed be the name of the Lord!!! But 
let me condense the generality of the 
learned gentleman’s invective into ques- 
tions that you can conceive. Does he 
mean that the air of this publication is 
rustic and uncourtly ? Does he mean, 
that when Marcus presumed to ascend 
the steps of the castle, and to address the 
viceroy, he did not turn out his toes as 
he ought to have done? But, gentlemen, 
you are not a jury of dancing-masters :— 
or does the learned gentleman mean that 
the language is course and vulgar? If 
this be his complaint, my client has but a 
poor advocate. Ido not pretend to be 
a mighty grammarian, or a formidable 
critic ;—but I would beg leave to suggest to 
you, in serious humility, that a free press 
can be supported only by the ardour of 
men who feel the prompting sting of real 
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pposed capacity ; who write from the 
Siskecieens of on or the ambition of 

jse, and over whom, if you exercise 
the rigour of a grammatical censorship, you 
will inspire them with as mean an opinion 
of your integrity as your wisdom, and 
inevitably drive them from their post— 
and if you do, rely upon it, you will 
reduce the spirit of publication, and with 
it the press of this country, to what it 
for a long interval has been, the register 
of births, and fairs, and funerals, and the 
general abuse of the people and their 
friends. 

« But, gentlemen, in order to bring this 
charge of insolence and vulgarity to the 
test, let me ask you, whether you know 
of any language which could have ade- 
quately described the idea of mercy denied, 
where it ought to have been granted, or 
of any phrase vigorous enough to convey 
the indignation which an honest man 
would have felt upon such a subject? 
Let me beg of you for a moment to 
suppose that any one of you had been 
the writer of this very severe expostula- 
tion with the viceroy, and that you had 
been the witness of the whole progress 
of this never to be forgotten catastrophe. 
Let me suppose that you had known the 
charge upon which Mr. Orr was appre- 
hended; the charge of abjuring that 
bigotry which had torn and disgraced his 
country, of pledging himself to restore 
the people of his country to their place 
in the constitution, and of binding him- 
self never to be the betrayer of his fellow 
labourers in that enterprise ; that you had 
seen him, upon that charge, removed from 
his industry, and confined in a gaol ; that 
through the slow and lingering progress 
of twelve tedious months you had seen 
him confined in a dungeon, shut out from 
the common use of air and of his own 
limbs ; that day after day you had marked 
the unhappy captive cheered by no sound 
but the cries of his family, or the clinking 
of chains; that you had seen him at last 
brought to his trial; that you had seen 
the vile and perjured informer deposing 
against his life; that you had seen the 
drunken, and worn out, and terrified jury 
give ina verdict of death; that you had 
seen the same jury, when their returning 
sobriety had brought back‘their conscience, 
prostrate themselves before the humanity 
of the bench, and pray that the mercy of 
the crown might save their characters 
from the reproach of an involuntary 
crime, their consciences from the torture 
of eternal self-condemnation, and their 
souls from the indelible stain of innocent 
blood. Let me suppose that you had 
seen the respite given, and that contrite 
and honest recommendation transmitted 
to that seat where mercy was presumed 





to dwell; that new and before unheard 
of crimes are discovered against the 
informer ; that the royal mercy seems to 
relent, and that a new respite is sent to 
the prisoner; that time is taken, as the 
learned counsel for the crown has expressed 
it, to see whether mercy could be extended 
or not! that, after that period of linger- 
ing deliberation passed, a third respite is 
transmitted ; that the unhappy captive 
himself feels the cheering hope of being 
restored toa family that he had adored, to 
a character that he had never stained, and 
to a country that he had ever loved ; that 
you had seen his wife and children upon 
their knees, giving those tears to gratitude, 
which their locked and frozen hearts 
could not give to anguish and despair, 
and imploring the blessings of eternal 
providence upon his head, who had gra- 
ciously spared the father, and restored 
him to his children; that you had seen 
the olive branch sent into his little ark, 
but no sign that the waters had subsided. 
‘ Alas! nor wife, nor children more shall 
he behold, nor friends, nor sacred home !’ 
No seraph mercy unbars his dungeon, 
and leads him forth to light and life ; but 
the minister of death hurries him to the 
scene of suffering and of shame; where, 
unmoved by the hostile array of artillery 
and armed men, collected together, to 
secure, or to insult, or to disturb him, 
he dies with a solemn declaration of his 
innocence, and utters his last breath in a 
prayer for the liberty of his country. 
Let me now ask you, if any of you had 
addressed the public ear upon so foul and 
monstrous a subject, in what language 
would you have conveyed the feelings of 
horror and indignation ?—would you have 
stooped to the meanness of qualified 
complaint ?—would you have been mean 
enough ?—but I entreat your forgiveness 
—I do not think meanly of you; had I 
thought so meanly of you, I could not 
suffer my mind to commune with you so 
freely as it has done; had I thought you 
that base and vile instrument, attuned by 
hope and by fear into discord and false- 
hood, from whose vulgar string no groan 
of suffering could vibrate, no voice of 
integrity or honour could speak, let me 
honestly tell you, I should have scorned 
to string my hand across it ; I should have 
left it to a fitter minstrel. If I do not 
therefore grossly err in my opinion of 
you, I could use no language upon such 
a subject as this, that must not lag behind 
the rapidity of your feelings, and that 
would not disgrace those feelings, if it 
attempted to describe them. 
“Gentlemen, I am not unconscious 
that the learned counsel for the crown 
seemed to address you with a confidence 
of a very different kind; he seemed to 
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expect a kind and respectful sympathy 
from you with the feelings of the castle, 
and the griefs of chided authority, Per- 
haps, gentlemen, he may know you better 
than I do; if he does he has spoken to you 
as he ought ; he has been right in telling 
you, that if the reprobation of this writer 
is weak, it is because his genius could not 
make it stronger; he has been right in 
telling you that his language has not 
been braided and festooned as elegantly 
as it might, that he has not pinched out the 
miserable plaits of his phraseology, nor 
placed his patches and feathers with that 
correctness of millinery which became so 
exalted a person. If you agree with 
him, gentlemen of the jury, if you think 
that the man, who ventures, at the hazard 
of his own life, to rescue from the deep 
the drowned honour of his country, must 
not presume upon the guilty familiarity 
of plucking it up by the locks, I have no 
more to say; do a courteous thing. 
Upright and honest jurors, find a civil 
and obliging verdict against the printer! 
And when you have done so, march 
through the ranks of your fellow citizens 
to your own homes, and bear their looks 
as they pass along; retire to the bosom 
of your families and your children ;—and, 
when you are presiding over the morality 
of the parental board, tell those infants, 
who are to be the future men of Ireland, 
the history of this day. Form their 
young minds by your precepts and confirm 
those precepts by your own example; 
teach them how discreetly allegiance may 
be perjured on the table, or loyalty be 
forsworn in the jury-box; and when 
you have done so, tell them the story of 
Orr; tell them of his captivity, of his 
children, of his crime, of his hopes, of his 
disappointments, of his courage, and of 
his death; and when you find your little 
hearers hanging from your lips, when you 
see their eyes overflow with sympathy 
and sorrow, and their young hearts 
bursting with the pangs of anticipated 
orphanage, te!l them that you had the 
boldness and the justice to stigmatize the 
monster—who lad dared to publish the 
transaction !” 


Towards the conclusion he observes’ 
that the verdict is not sought for, so 
much to punish the prisoner, as to 
whitewash the government, and to give 
plausibility to fallacious representations 
of the state of the couutry. 


“Let me ask you, how could you 
reconcile with such a verdict, the gaols, 
the tenders, the gibbets, the conflagra- 
tions, the murders, the proclamations, that 
we hear of every-day in the streets, and 
see every day in the country? What 


are the processions of the learned counsel 
himself circuit after circuit? Merciful God! 
what is the state of Ireland, and where 
shall you find the wretched inhabitant of 
this land! You may find him. perhaps, 
in gaol, the only place of security, I had 
almost said, of ordinary habitation ; you 
may see him flying by the conflagration 
of his own dwelling; or you may find 
his bones bleaching on the green fields of 
his country ; or he may be found tossing 
upon the surface of the ocean, and 
mingling his groans with those tempests, 
less savage than his persecutors, that drift 
him to a returnless distance from his 
family and his home !” 


And he then flings before the minds 
of the jury another of those appalling 
visions of the informer, (the demon 
who was at that time worshipped from 
fear in Ireland,) at which the dainty 
critics of the Quarterly are, forsooth, so 
scandalized; which they seem to think 
should not have been suffered “to 
come betwixt the wind and their 
nobility ;” but which were most appro- 
priate and impressive in their bearing 
upon an Irish jury. 


« But the learned gentleman is further 
pleased to say, that the traverser has 
charged the government with the encou- 
ragement of informers. This, gentle- 
men, is another small fact that you are 
to deny, at the hazard of your souls, and, 
upon the solemnity-of your oaths. 
You are upon your oaths, to say to 
the sister country, that the govern- 
ment of Ireland uses no such abominable 
instruments of destruction as informers. 
Let me ask you, honestly, what do you 
feel, when in my hearing, when in the 
face of this audience, you are called upon 
to give a verdict that every man of us, 
and every man of you, know by the testi- 
mony of your own eyes, to be utterly and 
absolutely false? I speak not now of 
the public proclamation for informers with 
a promise of secrecy and of extravagant 
reward ; I speak not of the fate of those 
horrid wretches who have been so often 
transferred from the table to the dock, 
and from the dock to the pillory; I 
speak of what your own eyes have seen, 
day after day, during the course of this 
commission, from the box where you are 
now sitting; the number of horrid mis- 
creants who avowed upon their oaths that 
they had come from the very seat of go- 
vernment—from the castle,—where they 
had been worked upon by the fear of 
death and the hopes of compensation, to 
give evidence against their fellows ;—that 
the mild and wholesome councils of this 
government are holden over these cata- 
combs of living death, where the wretch 
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that is buried ‘a man, lies till his heart 
has had time to fester and dissolve, and is 
dug up a witness. 
oS Is Chics fancy, or is it fact? Have 
ou not seen him after his resurrection 
from that tomb, after having been dug 
out of the region of death and corruption. 
make his appearance upon the table, the 
living image of life and of death, and the 
supreme arbiter of both? Have you not 
marked when he entered how the stormy 
wave of the multitude retired at his ap- 
roach? Have you not marked how the 
es heart bowed to the supremacy of 
his power, in the undissembled homage of 
deferential horror? How his glance, 
like the lightning of heaven, seemed to 
rive the body of the accused, and mark it 
for the grave, while his voice warned the 
devoted wretch of woe and death; a 
death which no innocence ean escape, no 
art elude, no force resist, no antidote 
prevent ;— there was an antidote—a 
juror’s oath—but even that adamantine 
chain, that bound the integrity of man to 
the throne of eternal justice, is solved 
and melted in the breath that issues from 
the informer’s mouth; conscience swings 
from her mooring, and the appalled and 
affrighted juror consults his own safety 
in the surrender of the victim :— 
«Et qua sibi quisque timebat,—— 
Unius in miseri exitium conversa tulere.’ 
Curran’s exertions on these occasions 
had seriously compromised his per- 
sonal safety, and caused, in many of 
his old friends, a coldness and an 
alienation which he felt severely. Al- 
luding to this, afterwards, in a letter 
to Mr. Grattan, he thus writes :— 


«“¢T am heavily censured,’ said he, 
‘for having acted for them in the late 
prosecutions. I feel no shame at such a 
charge, except that of its being made at 
such a time as this; that to defend the 
people should be held out as an imputa- 
tion upon the king’s counsel, when the 
people are prosecuted by the state. I 
think every counsel is the property of his 
fellow subjects. If, indeed, because I 
wore his majesty’s gown, I had declined 
my duty, or had done it weakly or trea- 
cherously ; if I had made that gown a 
mantle of hypocrisy, and had betrayed 
my client, or sacrificed him to any per- 
sonal view, I might, perhaps, have been 
thought wiser by those who have blamed 
me, but I should have thought myself 
the basest villain upon earth.’ And ina 
letter to Mr. Grattan some years after, 
alluding to the same subject, he says, 
‘but what were those attacks? Slanders 
provoked by a conduct of which my 


* See our number for January, 1837, page 82, 


friends, as well as myself, had reason to 
be proud—slanders cast upon me by the 
very men whose want of wisdom or hu- 
manity threw upon me the necessity of 
pursuing that conduct which provoked 
their vengeance, and their misrepresenta- 
tions, Thank God! I did adopt and 
pursue it, under the pressure of uninter- 
rupted attacks upon my character and 
fortune, and frequently at the hazard of 
my life. I trust that while I have me- 
mory, that conduct will remain indelibly 
engraven upon it, because it will be there 
a record of the most valuable of all claims 
—a claim upon the gratitude of my 
own conscience.” 


But nothing touched him more to 
the quick, than the estrangement which 
was visible in the deportment of Lord 
Avanmore ;* between whom and the 
advocate there had subsisted a long 
and an ardent friendship. It was with 
a view to win back his old friend, by 
early recollections, that he gave way 
to the following beautiful effusion, in 
his speech in the case of Mr. Justice 
Johnson. The metropolitan critics 
tell us that it would not be endured in 
Westminster Hall; we are not ashamed 
to acknowledge that it was more than 
endured ; it was felt and admired in 
an Irish court of justice. Above all, 
it produced the effect which Curran 
desired, and restored to him his vene- 
rated friend. 


«I am not ignorant, my lords, that 
this extraordinary construction has re- 
ceived the sanction of another court, nor 
of the surprise and dismay with which it 
smote upon the general heart of the bar. 
I am aware that I may have the mortifi- 
cation of being told in another country 
of that unhappy decision, and I foresee 
in what confusion I shall hang down my 
head when I am told it. But I cherish, 
too, the consolatory hope, that | shall be 
able to tell them that I had an old and 
learned friend, whom I would put above 
all the sweepings of their hall, who was 
of a different opinion; who had derived 
his ideas of civil liberty from the purest 
fountains of Athens and of Rome; who 
had fed the youthful vigour of his stu- 
dious mind with the theoretic knowledge 
of their wisest philosophers and states- 
men; and who had refined the theory 
into the quick and exquisite sensibility 
of moral instinct, by contemplating the 
practice of their most illustrious exam- 
ples; by dwelling on the sweet-souled 
piety of Cimon; on the anticipated Chris- 
tianity of Socrates; on the gallant and 
pathetic patriotism of Epaminondas; on 
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that pure austerity of Fabricius, whom 
to move from his integrity would have 
been more difficult than to have pushed 
the sun from his course. I would add, 
that if he had seemed to hesitate, it was 
but for a moment; that his hesitation 
was like the passing cloud that floats 
across the morning sun, and hides it from 
the view, and does so for a moment hide 
it, by involving the spectator, without even 
approaching the face of the luminary. 
And this soothing hope I draw from the 
dearest and tenderest recollections of my 
life; from remembrance of those attic 
nights,—those refections of the gods— 
which we have spent with those admired, 
and respected, and beloved companions 
who have gone before us ;—over whose 
ashes the most precious tears of Ireland 
have been shed: yes, my good lord, I see 
you do not forget them; I see their 
sacred forms passing in sad review before 
your memory; I see your pained and 
softened fancy recalling those happy 
meetings, when the innocent enjoyment 
of social mirth expanded into the nobler 
warmth of social virtue; and the horizon 
of the board became enlarged into the 
horizon of man;—when the swelling 
heart conceived and communicated the 
pure and generous purposey—when my 
slender and younger taper imbibed its 
borrowed light from the more matured 
and redundant fountain of yours, Yes, 
my lord, we can remember those nights 
without any other regret than that they 
can never more return, for 


* * We spent them not in toys, or lust, or wine; 
But search of deep philosophy, 
Wit, eloquence, and poesy, 
Arts, which I lov'd, for they, my friend, were 
thine.’” 


But, having shown how he could apo- 
theosize one judge, our picture of him 
would be incomplete if we did not 
show how he could victimise another. 
Against Lord Clare he cherished the 
fiercest hatred, owing to causes which 
have been before adverted to; but it 
rarely happened that in his own court, 
his lordly adversary suffered him to 
have any advantage. An occasion, 
however, did present itself, when Cur- 
ran took his full revenge. We allude 
to his pleading before the privy coun- 
cil, in the case of Alderman Howison, 
who sought to make an election by the 
board of aldermen, without the con- 
currence of the commons, valid for the 
office of lord mayor, The advocatehav- 
ing cited some resolutions of a former 
House of Commons, against a former 
lord chancellor, Sir Constantine Phipps, 
Lord Clare remarked :— 


“ Lord Chancellor——Can you think, 





Mr, Curran, that these resolutions of a 
committee of the House of Commons 
can have any'relation whatsoever to the 
present subject ? 


« Mr. Curran.+-I hope, my lords, you 
will think they have much relation indeed 
to the subject before you. The weakness 
of the city was the mischief, which occa- 
sioned the act of parliament in question; 
to give the city strength, was the remedy, 
You must construe the law so as to sup- 
press the former, and advance the latter, 
What topics then, my lords, can bear so 
directly upon the point of your enquiry, 
as the perils to be apprehended from that 
weakness, and the advantages to be de- 
rived from that strength? What argu- 
ment then can be so apposite, as that 
which is founded on undeniable facts? 
Or what authority so cogent as the 
opinion of the representative wisdom of 
the nation, pronounced upon those facts, 
and transmitted to posterity upon record. 
On grounds like those, for I can conceive 
no other, do I suppose, the rights of the 
city were defended in the time to which 
I have alluded; for it appears by the 
records which I have read, that the city 
was then heard by her counsel; she was 
not denied the form of defence, though 
she was denied the benefit of the law. 
In this very chamber did the chancellor 
and judges sit, with all the gravity and 
affected attention to arguments in favour 
of that liberty and those rights which 
they had conspired to destroy, But to 
what end, my lords, offer argument to 
such men? AA little and a peevish 
mind may be exasperated, but how shall 
it be corrected by refutation? How 
fruitless would it have been to represent 
to that wretched chancellor, that he was 
betraying those rights which he was 
sworn to maintain, that he was involving 
a government in disgrace; and a king- 
dom in panic and consternation ; that he 
was violating every sacred duty, and 
every solemn engagement, that bound 
him to himself, his country, his sovereign, 
and his God! Alas, my lords, by what 
argument could any man hope to reclaim 
or to dissuade a mean, illiberal, and un- 
principled minion of authority, induced 
by his profligacy to undertake, and 
bound by his avarice and vanity to per- 
severe? He would probably have re- 
plied to the most unanswerable argu- 
ments, by some curt, contumelious, and 
unmeaning apophthegm, delivered with 
the fretful smile of irritated self-sufli 
ciency and disconcerted arrogance; or, 
even if he could be dragged by his fears 
to a consideration of the question, by 


what miracle could the pigmy capacity of 


a stunted pedant be enlarged to a recep- 
tion of the subject? The endeavour to 
approach it would have only removed 
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im to a ter distance than he was 
— on ttle hand that strives to 
grasp a wey globe is thrown back by 
the reaction of its own effort to compre- 
hend. It may be given to an Hale or an 
Hardwicke, to discover and retract a mis- 
take; the errors of such men are only 
specks that arise for a moment upon the 
surface of a splendid luminary; con- 
sumed by its heat, or irradiated by its 
light, they soon purge and disappear; 
but the perverseness of a mean and nar- 
row intellect, are like the excrescences 
that grow upon a body naturally cold 
and dark: no fire to waste them, and no 
ray to enlighten, they assimilate and co- 
alesce with those qualities so congenial to 
their nature, and acquire an incorrigible 
permanency in the union with kindred 
frost and kindred opacity. Nor indeed, my 
lords, except where the interest of millions 
can be affected by the folly or the vice of 
an individual, need it be much regretted, 
that to things not worthy of being made 
better, it hath not pleased Providence to 
afford the privilege of improvement. 

« Lord Chancellor. — Surely, Mr. 
Curran, a gentleman of your eminence 
in your profession must see that the con- 
duct of former privy councils has no- 
thing to do with the question before us. 
The question lies in the narrowest com- 
pass, it is merely whether the commons 
have a right of arbitrary and capricious 
rejection, or are obliged to assign a rea- 
sonable cause for their disapprobation. 
To that point. you have a right to be 
heard; but I hope you do not mean to 
lecture the council. 

« Mr. Curran.—I mean, my lords, to 
speak to the case of my clients, and to 
avail myself of every topic of defence 
which I conceive applicable to that case, 
I am not speaking to a dry point of law, 
toa single judge, and on a mere forensic 
subject; I am addressing a very large 
auditory, consisting of co-ordinate mem- 
bers, of whom the far greater number is 
not versed in law: were I to address 
such an audience on the interests and 
rights of a great city, and address them 
in the hackneyed style of a pleader, I 
should make a very idle display of pro- 
fession, with very little information to 
those I address, or benefit to those on 
whose behalf I have the honor to be 
heard, I amaware, my lords, that truth 
is to be sought only by slow and painful 
progress; I know also that error is in its 
nature flippant and compendious; it hops 
with airy and fastidious levity over proofs 
and arguments, and perches upon asser- 
tion, which it calls conclusion.” 


We have now, we trust, redeemed 
our pledge ; and we boldly challenge 
all the critics to produce, from the 
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whole compass of literature, any spe- 
cimens of forensic advocacy, which, for 
force, for brilliancy, for wit, for humour, 
for pathos, can stand a comparison 
with the passages which we have ex- 
tracted. And these, be it remembered, 
are all in the rough. They are from 
such reports as could be given by indi- 
viduals who described themselves as 
sitting, at times, in mute astonishment, 
incapable of using the pen, while they 
were fixed, as it were, spell-bound, by 
the orator’s resistless fascination. 

Large, however, as have been our 
extracts, we must trespass upon the 
reader by a specimen of his powers in 
a different line from any in which we 
have hitherto exhibited him, and in 
which, in our judgment, he is equally 
unrivalled. In domestic life, he had 
been most unfortunate ; having expe- 
rienced that deepest of injuries, from 
the partner of his choice, which ad- 
mits of no human compensation. And 
when he consented to appear, in the 
case of the Rev. Charles Massy, 
against the Marquis of Headford, who 
was accused of criminal conversation 
with the plaintiff's wife, he felt that it was 
an effort which would cost him dear; but 
he made it ; and it is saying much to 
say, that we do not believe he ever 
was more successful. Let the follow- 
ing extracts speak for themselves. 


« You have been told, that the amount 
of the damages should depend on circum- 
stances, You will consider these circum- 
stances, whether of aggravation or miti- 

tion. His learned counsel contend, 
that the plaintiff has been the author of 
his own suffering, and ought to receive 
no compensation for the ill consequences 
of his own conduct. In what part of 
the evidence do you find any foundation 
for that assertion? He indulged her, it 
seems, in dress—generous and attached, 
he probably indulged her in that point 
beyond his meens; and the defendant 
now impudently calls on you to find an 
excuse for the adulterer in the fondness 
and liberality of the husband. But you 
have been told that the husband con- 
nived. Odious and impudent aggrava- 
tion of injury—to add calumny to insult, 
and outrage to dishonour. From whom, 
but a man hackneyed in the paths of 
shame and vice—from whom, but from a 
man having no compunctions in his own 
breast to restrain him, could you expect 
such brutal disregard for the feelings of 
others—from whom, but the cold-blooded 
veteran seducer—from what, but from 
the exhausted mind—the habitual com- 
munity with shame—from what, but the 
habitual contempt of virtue and of man, 
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could you have expected the arrogance, 
the barbarity, and folly of so foul, be- 
cause so false an imputation? He should 
have reflected—and have blushed, before 
he suffered so vile a topic of defence to 
have passed his lips. But, ere you con- 
demn, let him have the benefit of the 
excuse, if the excuse be true. You must 
have observed how his counsel fluttered 
and vibrated—between what they called 
connivance and injudicious confidence ; 
and how, in affecting to distinguish, they 
have confounded them both together.— 
If the plaintiff has connived, I freely 
say to you, do not reward the wretch 
who has prostituted his wife, and surren- 
dered his own honour—do not compen- 
sate the pander of his own shame, and 
the willing instrument of his own infamy. 
But as there is no sum so low to which 
such a defence, if true, ought not to re- 
duce your verdict, so neither is any so 
high to which such a charge ought not 
to inflame it, if such a charge be false. 
Where is the single fact in this case on 
which the remotest suspicion of conniv- 
ance can be hung? Odiously has the 
defendant endeavoured to make the 
softest and most amiable feelings of the 
heart the pretext of his slanderous im- 
putations. An ancient and respectable 
prelate, the husband of his wife’s sister, 
chained down to the bed of sickness, 
perhaps to the bed of death! In that dis- 
tressing situation, my client suffered that 
wife to be the bearer of consolation to 
the bosom of her sister—he had not the 
heart to refuse her—and the softness of 
his nature is now charged on him asa 
crime. He is now insolently told, that 
he connived at his dishonour, and that 
he ought to have foreseen, that the man- 
sion of sickness and of sorrow would have 
been made the scene of assignation and 
of guilt. On this charge of connivance 
I will not farther weary you or exhaust 
myself—I will add nothing more, than 
that it is as false as it is impudent—that 
in the evidence it has not a colour of 
support; and that by your verdict you 
should mark it with reprobation. The 
other subject, namely, that he was indis- 
creet in his confidence, does, I think, call 
for some discussion—for I trust you see 
that I affect not any address to your pas- 
sions, by which you may be led away 
from the subject—I presume merely to 
separate the parts of this affecting case, 
and to lay them item by item before you, 
with the coldness of detail, and not with 
any colouring or display of fiction or of 
fancy. Honourable to himself was his 
unsuspecting confidence, but fatal must 
we admit it to have been, when we look 
to the abuse committed upon it; but 
where was. the guilt of this indiscretion ? 


He did admit the noble lord to i 
threshold as his guest. Now a dain 
which this noble lord builds on this indis. 
cretion is— thou fool—thou hadst confi- 
dence in my honour—and that was a 
guilty indiscretion—thou simpleton, thou 
thoughtest that an admitted and a che. 
rished guest would have respected the 
laws of honour and hospitality, and thy 
indiscretion was guilt. Thou thoughtest 
that he would have shrunk from the 
meanness and barbarity of requiting 
kindness with treachery—and thy indis. 
cretion was guilt.’ 

«“ Gentlemen, what horrid alternative 
in the treatment of wives would such 
reasoning commend? Are they to be 
immured by worse than eastern barbarity? 
Are their principles to be depraved, their 
passions sublimated, every finer motive of 
action extinguished by the inevitable 
consequences of thus treating them like 
slaves? Or is a liberal and generous 
confidence in them to be the passport of 
the adulterer, and the justification of his 
crimes? 

“ Honourably, but fatally for his own 
repose, he was neither jealous, suspicious, 
norcruel. He treated the defendant with 
the confidence of a friend—and his wife 
with the tenderness of a husband, He 
did leave to the noble marquis the 
physical possibility of committing against 
him the greatest crime which can be 
perpetrated against a being of an ami- 
able heart and refined education, In 
the- middle of the day, at the moment 
of divine worship, when the miserable 
husband was on his knees, directing the 
prayers and thanksgiving of his congre- 
gation to their God—that moment did 
the remorseless adulterer choose to carry 
off the deluded victim from her husband 
—from her child—from her character— 
from her happiness—as if, not content 
to leave his crime confined to its misera- 
ble aggravations, unless he gave it a cast 
and colour of fictitious sacrilege and im- 
piety. Oh! how happy had it been, 
when he arrived at the bank of the river 
with the ill-fated fugitive, ere yet he had 
committed her to that boat, of which, 
like the fabled bark of Styx, the exile 
was eternal, how happy at the moment, 
so teeming with misery and with shame, 
if you, my lord, had met him, and could 
have accosted him in the character of 
that good genius which had abandoned 
him. How impressively might you have 
pleaded the cause of the father, of the 
child, of the mother, and even of the 
worthless defendant himself. You would 
have said, ‘is this the requital that you 
are about to make for respect and kind- 
ness, and confidence in your honour? 
Can you deliberately expose this young 
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man in the bloom of life, with all his 
hopes before him ?—Can you expose him, 
a wretched outcast from society, to the 
scorn of a merciless world? Can you 
set him adrift upon the tempestuous ocean 
of his own passions, at this early season 
when they are most headstrong ; and can 
you cut him out from the moorings of 
those domestic obligations by whose cable 
he might ride at safety from their turbu- 
lence? Think of, if you can conceive it, 
what a powerful influence arises from the 
sense of home, from the sacred religion 
of the hearth, in quelling the passions, in 
reclaiming the wanderings, in correcting 
the discords of the human heart; do not 
cruelly take from him the protection of 
these attachments. But if you have no 
pity for the father, have mercy at least 
upon his innocent and helpless child; do 
not condemn him to an education scan- 
dalous or neglected,—do not strike him 
into that most dreadful of all human 
conditions, the orphanage that springs 
not from the grave, that falls not from 
the hand of Providence, or the stroke of 
death ; but comes before its time, antici- 
pated and inflicted by the remorseless 
cruelty of parental guilt. For the poor 
victim herselfi—not yet immolated— 
while yet balancing upon the pivot of 
her destiny, your heart could not be cold, 
nor your tongue be wordless, You would 
have said to him, pause—my lord, while 
there is yet a moment for reflection. 
What are your motives, what your views, 
what your prospects, from what you are 
about to do? You are a married man, 
the husband of the most amiable and 
respectable of women; you cannot look 
to the chance of marrying this wretched 
fugitive ; between you and such an event 
there are two sepulchres to pass. What 
are your inducements? Is it love, think 
you? No—do not give that name to 
any attraction you can find in the faded 
sate of a violated bed. Love is a noble 
and generous passion; it can be founded 
only on a pure and ardent friendship, on 
an exalted respect, on an implicit confi- 
dence in its object. Search your heart, 
examine judgment, do you find the sem- 
blance of any one of these sentiments to 
bind you to her? What could degrade a 
mind to which nature or education had 
iven port or stature or character, into a 
friendship for her? Could you repose 
upon her faith? Look in her face, my 
lord ;—she is at this moment giving you 
the violation of the most sacred of human 
obligations as the pledge of her fidelity. 
She is giving you the most irrefragable 
per that, as she is deserting her husband 
‘or you, so she would without a scruple 
abandon you for another. Do you anti- 
cipate any pleasure you might feel in the 
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possible event of your becoming the 
parents of a common child? She is at 
this moment proving to you that she is 
as dead to the sense of parental as of 
conjugal obligation; and that she would 
abandon your offspring to-morrow, with 
the same facility with which she now 
deserts her own. Look then at her con- 
duct, as it is, as the world must behold 
it, blackened by every aggravation that 
can make it either odious or contempti- 
ble, and unrelieved by a single circum- 
stance of mitigation, that could palliate 
its guilt, or retrieve it from abhorrence. 

“ Mean, however, and degraded as this 
woman must be, she will, still, (if you take 
her with you,) have strong and heavy 
claims upon you. The force of such 
claims does certainly depend upon cir- 
cumstances; before, therefore, you ex- 
pose her fate to the dreadful risque of 
your caprice or ingratitude, in mercy to 
her weigh well the confidence she can 
place in your future justice and honour. 
At that future time, much nearer than 
you think, by what topics can her cause 
be pleaded to a sated appetite, to an heart 
that repels her, to a just judgment, in 
which she never could have been valued 
or respected? Here is not the case of 
an unmarried woman, with whom a pure 
and generous friendship may insensibly 
have ripened into a more serious attach- 
ment, until at last her heart became too 
deeply pledged to be re-assumed: if so 
circumstanced, without any husband to 
betray, or child to desert, or motive to 
restrain, except what related solely to 
herself, her anxiety for your happiness 
made her overlook every other considera- 
tion, and commit her history to your 
honour; in such a case, (the strongest 
and the highest that man’s imagination 
can suppose); in which you at least 
could see nothing but the most noble and 
disinterested sacrifice; in which you 
could find nothing but what claimed 
from you the most kind and exalted sen- 
timent of tenderness, and devotion, and 
respect; and in which the most fastidious 
rigour would find so much more subject 
for sympathy than blame; let me ask 
you, could you, even in that case, answer 
for your own justice and gratitude? I do 
not allude to the long and pitiful cata- 
logue of paltry adventures, in which it 
seems your time has been employed :— 
the coarse and vulgar succession of ca- 
sual connexions, joyless, loveless and un- 
endeared: but do you not find upon your 
memory some trace of an engagement of 
the character i have sketched? Has 
not your sense of what you would owe, 
in such a case, and to such a woman, 
been at least once put to the test of ex- 
periment? .Has it not once at least hap- 
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pened, that such a woman, with all the 

resolution of strong faith, flung her 

youth, her hope, her beauty, her talent, 

upon your bosom, weighed you against 

the world, which she found but a feather 

in the scale, and took you as an equiva- 

lent? How did you then acquit your- 

self? Did you prove yourself worthy of 
the sacred trust reposed in you? Did 

your spirit so associate with hers, as to 

leave her no room to regret the splendid 
and disinterested sacrifice she had made ? 
Did her soul find a pillow in the tender- 

ness of yours, and support in its firm- 
ness? Did you preserve her high in your 
own consciousness, proud in your admira- 
tion and friendship, and happy in your 
affection? You might have so acted, 
and the man that was worthy of her 
would have perished rather than not so 
act, as to make her delighted with having 
confided so sacred a trust to his honor. 

Did you so act? Did she feel that, however 
precious to your heart, she was still more 
exalted and honoured in your reverence 
and respect? Or did she find you coarse 
and paltry, fluttering and unpurposed, 
unfeeling and ungrateful? You found 
her a fair and blushing flower, its beauty 
and its fragrance bathed in the dews of 
heaven. Did you so tenderly transplant 
it, as to preserve that beauty and fra- 
grance unimpaired? Or did you so 
rudely cut it, as to interrupt its nutri- 
ment, to waste its sweetness, to blast its 
beauty, to bow down its faded and sickly 
head? And did you at last fling it like 
‘a loathsome weed away?’ If then to 
such a woman, so clothed with every 
title that could ennoble, and exalt, and 
endear her to the heart of man, you 
could be cruelly and capriciously deficient, 
how can a wretched fugitive like this, in 
every point her contrast, hope to find you 
just? Send her then away. Send her 
back to her home, to her child, to her 
husband, to herself.” Alas, there was 
none to hold such language to this noble 
defendant ; he did not hold it to himself. 
But he paraded his despicable prize in 
his own carriagé, with his own retinue, 
his own servants—this veteran Paris 
hawked his enamoured Helen from this 
western quarter of the island to a sea- 
port in the eastern, crowned with the 
acclamations of a senseless and grinning 
rabble ;—glorying and delighted, no doubt, 
in the Jeering and scoffing admiration of 
grooms and ostlers, and waiters, as he 
passed.” 

By the legislative union he was 
deeply afflicted ; and he only erred in 
common with the brightest names in 
the history of his country, in regarding 
it as the extinction of Ireland. He 
-was therefure fain to seek selief, from 


the weight of political cares and pro- 
fessional labours, in a temporary so- 
journ abroad; and his son gives us 
to understand, that, such was the de. 
jection which he felt, he had almost 
resolved upon quitting his country 
for ever. At one time he looked to 
America, at another to the English 
bar ; and had he been a younger man, 
it is not improbable that his resolves 
would have taken a more determined 
shape; but, as it was, his spirit still 
clung to the soil, which, if it was the 
scene of his sufferings, was also the 
theatre of his glory; and if, in the 
dawn of life, he regarded it with the 
flush of hope, because of the visions 
with which his fond imagination had 
peopled the undiscovered future, it 
soothed him towards its close, to dwell, 
with a tenler and not unpleasing me- 
lancholy, upon the sad reverses, as he 
deemed them, which his country had 
been doomed to suffer, and to live in 
the world of memory. 

In 1802, he visited France; and 
shortly after his arrival in Paris, he 
thus writes to his son Richard :— 

“ The character of this place is won- 
derfully different from that of London. 
I think I can say, without affectation, 
that I miss the frivolous elegance of the 
old times before the revolution, and that, 
in the place of it, I see a squalid, beard- 
grown, vulgar vivacity.” 

There is no doubt that a very great 
change for the better took place in his 
political feelings, upon witnessing the 
military despotism under which France 
now groaned; and he was not slow to 
give expression to his altered senti- 
ments, when, at his return, he was 
called upon to act as counsel for some 
of the wretched men who were tried 
and executed after Emmet’s insurrec- 
tion. The folly and madness of seek- 
ing French aid, in any effort for na- 
tional liberation, he thus describes :— 


“ Force only can hold the acquisitions 
of the French consul, What community 
of interest can he have with the different 
nations that he has subdued and plun- 
dered? clearly none. Can he venture 
to establish any regular and protected 
system of religion amongst them? Wher- 
ever he erected an altar, he would set up 
a monument of condemnation and re- 
proach upon those wild and fantastic 
speculations which he is pleased to dig- 
nify with the name of philosophy, but 
which other men, perhaps because they 
are endowed with a less aspiring intellect, 
conceive to be a desperate, anarchical 
atheism, giving to every man a dispensing 
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power for the gratification of his passions, 
teaching him that he may be a rebel to 
his conscience with advantage, and to his 
God with impunity. Just as soon would 
the government of Britain venture to 
display the crescent in their churches, as 
an honorary member of all faiths to shew 
any reverence to the cross in his domi- 
nions. Apply the same reasoning to 
liberty: Can he venture to give any 
reasonable portion of it to his subjects at 
at home, or his vassals abroad? The an- 
swer is obvious; sustained merely by 
military force, his unavoidable policy is to 
make the army every thing, and the peo- 
ple nothing. If he ventured to elevate 
his soldiers into citizens, and his wretched 
subjects into freemen, he would form a 
confederacy of mutual interest between 
both, against which he could not exist a 
moment.” 


Of the higher classes, he says he 
had no fear that they would reject so 
ill-omened an alliance; and as to the 
humbler classes, for whom he feels a 
greater sympathy, as there are more 
of them to be undone, he says, “if their 
opinions be other than I think they 
ought to be, would that they were pre- 
sent in this place, or that I had the 
opportunity of going into their cot- 
tages.” 

“TI should have little difficulty in 
shewing to their quick and apprehen- 
sive minds how easy it is, when the 
heart is incensed, to confound the evils 
which are inseparable from the destiny 
of imperfect man, with those which arise 
from the faults or errors of his poli- 
tical situation. I would put a few ques- 
tions to their candid, unadulterated sense, 
Do you think you have made no advance 
to civil prosperity within the last twenty 
years? Are your opinions of modern 
and subjugated France, the same that you 
entertained of popular and revolutionary 
France fourteen years ago? Have you 
any hope, that, if the first consul got 
possession of your island, he would treat 
you half so well as he does those coun- 
tries at his door, whom he must respect 
more than he can respect or regard you ? 
Can you suppose that the perfidy and 
treason of surrendering your country to 
an invader would, to your new master, 
be any pledge of your allegiance? Can 
you suppose, that, while a single French 
soldier was willing to accept an acre of 
Irish ground, that he would leave that 
acre in the possession of a man who had 
shown himself so stupidly dead to the 
suggestions of the most obvious interest, 
and to the ties of the most imperious 
moral obligations? Do you think he 
would feel any kind-hearted sympathy 
for you? Answer yourselves by asking, 
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What sympathy does he feel for French- 
men, whom he is ready by thousands to 
bury in the ocean, in the barbarous gam- 
bling of his wild ambition? What sym- 
pathy, then, could bind him to you? He 
is not your countryman: the scene of 
your birth and your childhood is not en- 
deared to his heart by the reflection that 
it was also the scene of his. He is not 
your fellow-christian: he is not, there- 
fore, bound to you by any similarity of 
duty in this world, or by any union of 
hope beyond the grave; what, then, 
could you suppose the object of his visit, 
or the consequence of his success? Can 
you be so foolish as not to see that he 
would use you as slaves while he held 
you; and that when he grew weary, 
which he would soon become, of such a 
worthless and precarious possession, he 
would carry you to market in some treaty 
of peace, barter you for some more va- 
luable concession, aud surrender you, to 
expiate by your punishment and degrada- 
tion, the advantage you had given him by 
your follies and your crimes.” 


But a domestic trial of the severest 
kind awaited him, for which he was 
altogether unprepared. Between Em- 
met and his daughter a fond attach- 
ment had subsisted, which, up to the 
very moment when his frantic schemes 
were about to explode, had been, on 
the part of both, studiously concealed. 
Sarah Curran then, for the first time, 
revealed her love, when he explained 
to her his designs, and when she saw 
his danger. His reckless precipitancy 
soon became apparent; the insurrec- 
tion miscarried; and he became a 
fugitive, with a price set upon his 
head. Had he even now acted with 
common prudence, it is more than 
probable that he would have escaped 
with his life ; but fate ordered it other- 
wise. His heart drew him again to- 
wards the spot where she who was 
dearer to him than life still remained ; 
and in a few days he was arrested. 

Upon his person were found some 
papers, which shewed that he corres- 
ponded with one of the inmates of 
Mr. Curran’s family ; and this natu- 
rally led to a search of the house of 
the latter, and a seizure of his papers. 
The agony of the parent was intense, 
when the calamitous attachment of his 
child was, for the first time, made known 
to him ; but it may be questioned if he 
did not experience relief, when he was 
roused from the sentimentalities ‘of 
grief, bya pressing sense of shame and 
danger. He knew the evil constfuc- 
tion that must, by many, be put upon 
the sort of intimacy which subsisted 
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between Emmet and his daughter ; and 
also how desirable it would be deemed, 
by some of his enemies in high places, 
to involve him and that unhappy en- 
thusiast in a common condemnation. 
His resolution, therefore, was taken 
immediately, and was as promptly exe- 
cuted as it was wisely conceived. He 
waited on the Attorney-General, (the 

resent Lord Guillamore,) and tendered 
his person and papers to abide any 
inquiry which the government might 
deem it expedient to direct. This frank 
and unreserved proffer completely 
silenced any suspicion that might have 
arisen, and which, indeed, the manly 
good sense of the Attorney-General 
was not prone to entertain. He in- 
stantly put him at his ease respecting 
his own impressions, by dismissing all 
thoughts of his personal delinquency, 
and delicately and generously compas- 
sionating the feelings of the father, and 
assuming the office of intercessor for 
his child. 

Curran, at his desire, accompanied 
him to the privy council. Upon his 
entrance Lord Clare fixed a piercing 
glance upon him, and, with somewhat 
of his accustomed arrogance and stern- 
ness, was about to proceed with his 
examination, when the lightning of 
Curran’s eye, and the swell of insulted 
dignity, and a certain air of proud de- 
termination which instinctively fired 
him, gave the chancellor a clear inti- 
mation, that if an attack was made, a 
battle would be fought, and that no 
new laurels were to be won in sucha 
contest. In all other respects the 
scene was as satisfactory as it well 
could be. His feelings were spared, 
while his character was cleared, and he 
retired to his home with a happy consci- 
ousness that he had now nothing to ap- 
prehend from the malice of his enemies. 

His political, and, indeed, his pro- 
fessional life, may now be said to have 
drawn near to its termination. In 
1806, when the Whigs came into 
power, he was made master of the 
rolls, an office the duties of which were 
not congenial to him, but which con- 
ferred upon him an easy indepen- 
dence, and which he enjoyed for the 
remainder of nis life. 

He ever retained an impression, 
that, in being put off with such an 
office, he was not treated well by his 
friends; and some passages occurred, 
by which much disgust and dissatisfac- 
tion were produced on both sides :— 
the Ponsonbys, and others, conceiving 
that he had acted without good faith, 


and he, on the other hand, believing 
that it was he alone who had reason 
to complain, and that his just preten- 
sions were undervalued in the minis- 
terial arrangements. It is right to 
add, that Mr. Curran’s son, to whom 
the father’s memory is so much in- 
debted, fully acquits Mr. Ponsonby of 
any intentional slight of his friend, and 
declares his conviction, that that dis- 
tinguished politician had entered into 
no engagement which he did not en- 
deavour to fulfil with the strictest 
honour. Be that as it may, we have 
ever deemed that Mr. Curran was for- 
tunate in theaccident which now placed 
him, beyond the reach of casualties, in 
an office where he was not removeable 
at pleasure. His objections to it would 
have equally applied to any other sta- 
tion upon the bench ; and had he been 
made attorney-general, (the office of 
which he seemed desirous,) he must 
have been removed in a few months, 
to mingle again amongst his brother 


barristers, with decaying health and a 


decreasing reputation. As it was, his 
position might not be the most agree- 
able, but his duties were not heavy, 
and his income was good ; and oppor- 
tunities, ere long, were sure to present 
themselves, of retirement from the 
fatigues of business, upon terms by 
which the otium cum dignitate would 
be secured, when he might give him- 
self, with all his mind, to the full en- 
joyment of his literary leisure. 

His life was now divided between 
the quiet discharge of official duty, and 
the easy enjoyment of unostentatious 
conviviality. His court business he 
felt as irksome task-work, from which 
he was always glad to escape, to that 
social converse in which he ever de- 
lighted ; and the friends whose pri- 
vilege it was to consort with him on 
those happy occasions, all bear testi- 
mony to the unrivalled brilliancy of 
his wit, his exhaustless stores of anec- 
dote, and powers of humour and pathos, 
which, to the same extent, were pro- 
bably in no other man ever before 
united. Lord Byron thus testifies ; 
so does Professor Wilson; and we 
have ourselves met with many, whose 
judgment in such matters we would 
not postpone to that of either, who 
have declared that Curran, in good 
spirits, amongst the chosen few in 
whom he delighted, was the greatest 
prodigy they ever knew, and gave 
them an idea of conversational enjoy- 
ment, such as would never have other- 
wise entered their imaginations. 
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Notwithstanding his dislike and 
abuse of England, he generally visited 
it every year, and never left it without 
regret. This may have arisen partly 
from the change which took place in 
society in Ireland since the union, and 
the difficulty which he must have found 
to supply the place of those gifted in- 
dividuals who were now drawn to the 
metropolis of the sister kingdom ; and 
partly because of his aversion to an 
ungenial employment, the duties of 
which at his return must be resumed. 
He did, at one time, meditate some 
memoir of himself and his times, which 
remained, like those good intentions 
with which so many flatter themselves, 
and of which the conception is sv fre- 
quently a substitute for the perfor- 
mance. Had he put upon paper his 
thoughts and his reflections, it is not 
likely that he would have left behind 
him any thing better than a faded re- 
presentation of those passages in his 
speeches, which mark his living im- 
pressions of the times; and he had 
too much pleasure in the viva voce 
communication of his feelings, and 
sentiments, and opinions, to submit to 
the solitary drudgery of writing, merely 
for the instruction or the delight of 
posterity. Upon the whole, we do 
not see any reason to regret that he 
has left behind him no such work. He 
was essentially an actor, not a writer ; 
and he would, in all probability, have 
lost more character than he could have 
gained, by any attempt to acquire the 
solidity, to sustain the gravity, or to 
arrive at the philosophy of history. 

Until the year 1812 he made no at- 
tempt to get into the imperial parlia- 
ment. He was then induced to offer him- 
self to the constituency of Newry, but 
was defeated—we think fortunately both 
for his happiness and his fame. Never, 
at any time, was he calculated for the 
English House of Commons. Even 
in the Irish, it has been seen, while, 
in the full enjoyment of all his powers, 
he made but an indifferent figure, 
where a more than due allowance was 
made for deficiencies and peculiarities, 
which, in the other assembly, would not 
have been endured. And, if the fond 
wishes of some of his countrymen were 
carried into effect, his life would have 
been shortened by chagrin and disap- 
pointment. Of all human beings, no 
oue could less bear a want of sympathy 
than Curran, and he would have been 
in the English House of Commons, 
almost literally like a man in an ex- 
hausted receiver. 
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A striking instance of his depen- 
dence upon the state of the social at- 
mosphere, for intellectual vitality, has 
been mentioned to us by one of the 
most attached of his friends, and we 
will relate it for the reader. Once, in 
the rolls court, the judge was betrayed 
into the advocate. A case came be- 
fore him, in which it was sought to 
set aside a will, upon the ground that 
property had been bequeathed to 
superstitious uses. There was no 
doubt, in point of law, that the appli- 
cation should have been complied with ; 
but Curran viewed the matter as he 
conceived it ought to be viewed in 
reason and in justice, and he gave 
utterance to a strain of fine political 
sentimentality, which, had he been in 
a popular assembly, might not have 
been inappropriate, but whichwas wholly 
out of place in a court of justice. He 
had no notion, he said, of suffering 
“ the orthodox rapacity of the living to 
frustrate the heterodox charity of the 
dead.” Well, all this was, in his own 
conceit, very fine ; and he retired from 
the bench with much the same feeling 
with which he used formerly to retire 
from the bar, when he had electrified 
his audience by one of his magical 
effusions, and saw in the countenance 
of almost every man he met, rapture, 
or astonishment, or admiration. It 
happened that, on that day, he was to 
dine with an old friend, and he came 
at the hour of appointment, in that 
genial mood that led his hospitable 
entertainer to expect great things from 
him in the course of the evening. 
“ Oh,” observed his host to our friend 
as he entered, “the master is come, 
and I never saw him in such spirits ; 
we shall have a glorious evening.” 
Guest after guest arrived, and Curran’s 
eye was constantly in quest of some 
one who would speak to him of his 
effort upon the bench that day, for he 
was not used to wait long, after such 
effusions, before his heart was glad- 
dened by the voice of praise. Still, 
“nobody coming to marry him ;” and 
he remained in that state of awkward 
and eager expectation, in which he 
sometimes was found when his appe- 
tite was keen, and the dinner-hour un- 
reasonably protracted. All his ex- 
pectations were excited—all his feelers 
were abroad, but he could not catch a 
single whiff from the censer of admira- 
tion. At length, when he could wait 
no longer, Burton arrived. Now he 
made sure of the laudation for which 
he so longed, and resolved to indem- 
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nify himself, by partaking largely of 
the grateful and intoxicating stimulus 
to which he had been habituated, for 
the privations which he suffered by 
its being so long withheld. Curran 
approached him, expecting momently 
that the topic next his heart would be 
touched upon, and that all his faculties 
would be recreated by the praises of a 
dear old friend, who was so remark- 
able for his judgment and discrimina- 
tion. But no praise came; Burton 
looked coldly around the room, and 
merely chatted concerning the ordi- 
nary topics of the day. 

“ Why, Burton,” the impatient mas- 
ter at length said, “ you did not hear 
of me to-day! Egad, I was seized 
with the old vein, and gave it to them 
in the rolls, in a style that surprised 
them. I don’t know what the papers 
will say. I suppose I shall be very 
much abused ; but the temptation was 
too great. I found the Pegasus ready 
saddled, and 1 mounted and gave him 
the reins,” 

All this he said with the tickled ex- 
pocerss of a lover of good liquors, as 

e is delightedly coaxing the cork out 
of a bottle of sparkling champagne. But 
no effervescence was visible in Burton; 
on the contrary, he looked at him witha 
pained and sad severity, and only 
quietly observed — 

“Indeed 1 did hear of you; and I 
was very sorry for it.” 

The effect was instantaneous. It 
was like a shot by which a bird on the 
wing is brought down. Curran in- 
stantly collapsed into a state of pros- 
trate Lemiliation. The light was, as it 
were, suddenly removed from the 
transparency, and he was dull and 
lifeless for the rest of the evening. 
The only good thing which he said 
afterwards, was in reply to an obser- 
vation of Burton’s, “that it was sur- 
prising Lord Charlemont could never 
bring himself to speak in public, and 
yet in private he could converse so 
very well.” “ Ay, sir,” said Curran, 
“he is a regular Irish bag-piper: he 
never has the command of the drone 
until he gets upon his 6—kside.” 

His relish for literature was very 
great ; and, in his social parties, where 
he delighted to congregate the young 
and the promising men of his profes- 
sion around him, he used to expatiate 
with a most felicitous discrimination 
upon the beauties of his favourite au- 
thors. Shakespeare, Sterne, Goldsmith, 
Richardson, of the modern; and, of 
the ancients, Virgil stood highest in 
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his estimation: and upon these he 
would dwell, with a moistened eye, and 
a voice tremulous with emotion, until 
the lateness of the hour admonished 
all that it was time to retire ; and even 
then, if he found any one of his com- 
panions more sympathising than the 
rest, he would continue the discourse, 
while he lighted him to his bed-room, 
and often, even there, sit down and in- 
dulge in the same strain until the ap- 
proach of morning. 

Mark Anthony’s speech over the 
dead body of Cwsar, he used to say, 
was the most consummate piece of 
oratory ever composed. Early in life 
he made it a study, and he used to 
repeat it with great skill, although 
never to his own entire satisfaction, 
One part of it he particularly admired, 
* You all do see this mantle. I remember 

The first time Cesar ever put it on: 

*Twas on a summer evening in his tent, 

That day he overcame the Nervii.” 

“ Oh, sir,” he would observe, “ the man 
who conceived that thought was the 
greatest orator that ever existed.” 

In Virgil he particularly delighted ; 
and used to call him the prince of sen- 
sitive poets. His pathos, and the 
melody of his numbers, he often illus- 
trated with a readiness of happy quo- 
tation, which proved how deeply the 
had been impressed upon his mind. 
One line, the friend from whose infor- 
mation we have written the foregoing, 
and who was a frequent and a favoured 
guest at the Priory, has told us he used 
to dwell upon, until his emotion be- 
came almost painful— 

* Nec victoris heri tetigi# captiva cubile!": 

“Oh!” he would exclaim, “ that 
word ¢etigit/—the shrinking horror of 
that word ¢etigit!” Nor are we ashamed 
to confess that its exquisite appropiate- 
ness never was so forcibly impressed 
upon us, as when thus tested by the 
delicate thermometer of his genius. 

Respecting Milton’s great poem, 
Paradise Lost, his notions were not 
reputed orthodox. No grandeur of 
design, or felicity of execution,*could 
reconcile him to the want of human 
interest which he felt in that extraordi- 
nary production. He would, probably, 
have been very willing to admit that 
it contains some of the finest poetry 
that ever was written ; but, contem- 
plated as a great poem, he conceived 
that it abounded in faults, and that no 
power or genius in the execution of 
particular parts, could atone for its 
essential defect, that of being pitched 
above the sympathies of its readers. 
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Upon this subject we pronounce no 
opinion. We are now biographers, 
and not critics; and we shall only 
observe, that it is for those alone who 
really possess powers commensurate 
with such a subject, and not for the 
million, who merely follow in the tracks 
of the bell-wethers of criticism, to 
pronounce whether, in this particular, 
Curran was right or wrong. We 
fancy, that if either he or Milton were 
to be judged by their peers, they would 
both have to wait some time for a 
fitting jury. 

His own productions or exertions 
were topics upon which he seldom 
descanted. He neither avoided nor 
invited the praises which those about 
him were generally disposed to bestow 
upon those brilliant effusions, which 
had rendered him almost an idol to the 
people of Ireland. The host of imi- 
tators whom his genius quickened into 
being, and who have been most ab- 
surdly cited as examples of Irish elo- 
quence, he regarded with more indul- 
gence than might have been expected, 
considering that they must have ap- 
peared to him as the locusts who 
darkened, that they might prey upon 
his fame. It was quite impossible that 
he could have regarded, with any other 
feeling than contempt, their nerveless 
and tawdry productions. Speaking of 
one of them who was praised, as hav- 
ing presented “some very powerful 
pictures,” in a then recent discourse, 
“Any one,” he observed, “can daub 
when he has got a pot of colours beside 
him.” His opinion having been asked 
of the speech of another, he said, 
“There is much more of flower than 
figure in it; more of fancy than de- 
sign. Itis like,(as I suspect the mind 


‘ of the author to be,) a tree in full blos- 


som—shake it, and you have them on 
the ground in a minute, and it would 
take a season to reproduce them.” 

But he was habitually kind, and 
courteous, and indulgent to all those 
with whom he conversed, and possessed 
a mind too pregnant with all the ele- 
ments of wit and taste, and too much 
enriched with solid and varied learn- 
ing, to permit him to waste a moment 
upon those little, sneering invidious- 
nesses or personalities, which give a 
sort of snappish piquaucy to the con- 
versation of other men. He had no 
occasion to depreciate others, in order 
to exalt himself; and he was, more- 
over, possessed by a spirit of almost 
romantic generosity, which would have 
made him, even in cases where his own 


literary reputation was at stake, suffer 
the counterfeit to pass as real coin, 
rather than assist in the detection of 
the impostor. 


“ For my part,” he used to say, “I hold 
the feelings of an educated gentleman as 
sacred: they are not to be violated with 
safety ; they are not of quick growth ; they 
are of great importance to the possessor and 
to society, as models ; and, perhaps, in my 
view of them, they are not hastily or 
safely to be disturbed. Indeed, I am not 
prepared for such an adventure, were I 
inclined ; but, having neither inclination 
nor enterprise, I do not like to appear 
like a drill serjeant, with my cane rapping 
the knuckles of the private when I be- 
come a colonel from the ranks. It is 
vulgar, and it is the worst and most dan- 
gerous of all vulgarities; it is founded 
always on a bad taste, on bad passions, 
or some perversion of the judgment mis- 
leading into a hateful error; it is the 
offspring of a conscious inferiority; it 
torments mild dignity into self-assertion ; 
it summons a host to beat down bruta- 
lity; it inflicts annoyances as if for the 
good of the service, and under that guise 
and semblance it parleys with its own 
oblique passions; it produces a conflict 
in the aggrieved how to resist this mis- 
taken authority, or to repel with open 
force, or by embodying opinion against 
the aggressor, or in some of the many 
ways in which the soul may be relieved. 
For my own part, I had so much to en- 
dure during my long passage, that now I 
trust I shall never transgress upon the 
feelings of the gentleman.” And rapidly 
turning to a gentleman of that order— 
‘ My dear F , do you think that even 
from your own amiable disposition, and 
your own peculiar mildness, I should be 
quite safe were I so to do, were I so to 
hazard myself even with you?” 





From a delicacy, or peculiarity of 
stomach, he was obliged to adopt a 
very great degree of regularity in his 
hours of taking food, and if the dinner 
hour was protracted beyond five o’clock 
he complained of suffering sensible in- 
convenience. His own house was so 
remarkable for exactness in that par- 
ticular, that it might more truly be said, 
that his hour of dinner regen the 
clock, than that the clock regulated his 
hour of dinner. His guests were so 
well aware of this that they were ge- 
nerally very punctual in their attend- 
ance ; and, on a day when he had a 
dinner-party, he might be seen, a few 
minutes before the clock struck five, 
perambulating before his own door, 
exploring with an anxious eye, the 
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road, as far as his eye could traverse 
it, and exhibiting a visible animation 
as he discovered, one by one, the tardy 
stragglers, whom one half minute more 
would have stamped, for the evening, 
as incorrigible delinquents. 

It was only when he dined from 
home that he experienced, from this 
idiosyncracy, any serious annoyance. 
In his day, (the custom is now happily 
changed,) the hour specified in the 
card of invitation, was scarcely any 
index to the precise time when dinner 
itself might be served up. He has, 
accordingly, gone out to dine, in a 
state of body that admitted of no 
delay beyond that which to which he 
was accustomed, and he has had to 
wait for an hour or more before the 
summons came which told him that 
his sufferings were to have an end. 
This was, to him, a great trial of tem- 
per; and he was not always proof 
against the impatience and the irritabi- 
lity which it was calculated to pro- 
voke; but, if any expression of anger 
escaped him which might be deemed 
a trespass against good manners, he 
was himself, next day, most painfully 
sensible of his error, and no humiliation 
could be too deep for his atonement. 

The late Lord Donoughmore (then 
Lord Hutchinson) asked him, one day, 
to dine with him in London. Curran 
agreed, and was punctual to what he 
thought the precise hour. When he 
arrived, Lord Hutchinson had not, as 
yet, made his appearance, and Curran’s 
sufferings very soon commenced, 
“ Dear me,” he said, “ how unreasona- 
ble it is to mention one hour for dinner, 
and intend another. Had I been cor- 
rectly informed that you did not dine 
here until half-past seven o'clock [ 
would not have come at six ; I would 
have remained at home, and taken 
something which would have prevent- 
ed the torment I at present suffer.” 
“Upon my word, Mr. Curran I am very 
sorry for this; but Lord Hutchinson 
is always so late; he will, however, I am 
sure, be here immediately.” “ I am sure 
I hope so, or I sha’nt survive. Mercy!” 
(walking up and down the room with 
reat agitation, )“this is quite intolerable. 
i do not mean to complain of it (with 
affected gaiety,)as a national grievance, 
but it is a very great individual op- 
pression. If we have not dinner in 
three minutes, I must take my leave ; 
that is, if my limbs do not refuse their 
office.” Lord Hutchinson enters. “ Oh, 
Curran, how do youdo? We'll have 
dinner immediately.” “I hope so, my 





good lord; but I fear I can eat no~ 
thing.” Dinner was announced ; and 
Curran, between the cravings of appe- 
tite at length about to be satisfied, 
and the annoyance of having been 
kept so long waiting, seemed undecid. 
ed as to whether he would go or stay, 
However, he went down with the 
company, and showed at table that he 
could make up for lost time ; still af. 
fecting the discontented and the lugu- 
brious, and complaining that he could 
eat nothing. “ Curran,” said his host, 
“take a little more of this dish of 
mine ; you seem to like it.” « Oh, 
my good lord, 1 can eat nothing to- 
day ; when my dinner is protracted 
beyond a certain hour, I never can eat 
after ; it is an unfortunate peculiarity, 
or infirmity, arising, I suppose, out of 
a weakness of the stomach.” “ Non- 
sense, man, you have eaten more than 
any man at table.” “Ob! my dear 
lord, that must be a great mistake ; [ 
have eaten nothing.” “ Nothing! I 
helped you three times myself, and 
Richard helped you at Jeast once ; call 
you that nothing ?? “ What your 
lordship says is very true ; but I will 
explain it to you; it admits, unfortu- 
nately for me, of a very easy solution. 
When I came down from the drawing- 
room, (where I had waited for an 
hour and a half in expectation of a 
summons to the dinner-table, with an 
anxiety quite as ardent as your lord- 
ship ever exhibited when you waited 
for the enemy,) the coats of my sto- 
mach were so surcharged with gastric 
juice, and in such a state of ravenous 
excitation, that I became seriously 
alarmed lest they should eat each 
other; and I, therefore, had recourse 
to the only expedient that presented 
itself for quelling the internal strife, 
and I threw in, as rapidly as I could, 
whatever viands came in my way, (your 
lordship perceived that I was not very 
choice in the selection,) for the pur- 
pose of interposing between the belli- 
gerents, and keeping them asunder ; 
but, as to dining myself, I eat no- 
thing.” (Roars of Coakioe,} “ Oh, 
it is very easy to laugh! But what is 
laughter to you is death to me!” 
From that moment his spirits rallied, 
his brighter faculties came quickly into 
play ; his host’s elegant mind, and ex- 
tensive range of classical reading, 
acted like magic in drawing out all his 
richest and rarest treasures of wit and 
humour and anecdote, and quaint, or 
felicitous application of some passage 
from an ancient author ; and those 
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who were fortunate enough to be of 
the party, and who had never seen 
him before, acknowledged his surpas- 
sing powers, and that they never were 
so astonished or delighted. ; 

In his mode of living he practised 
a liberal, but exact, economy. His 
early privations taught him the value of 
money, of which he never was profuse 
in indiscriminate gratuities, but rather 
the contrary ; a circumstance which, 
we ourselves remember, rendered him 
anything but a favourite amongst the 
servants of any family where he _ 
pened to sojourn as a guest. e 
never gave what the gourmand would 
call a good dinner ; although his wines 
were generally excellent, and his con- 
versation, to such as could appreciate 
it, more than a set-off against any de- 
ficiencies of the board. And it must 
be acknowledged, that, in his latter 
days, he was not surrounded by pre- 
cisely that class of persons, which, 
from his long and brilliant celebrity, 
might have been expected to associate 
with him as familiar friends. This 
was partly owing, no doubt, to his 
breach with his party, when he was 
appointed to the rolls. On that occa- 
sion his resentment was considered to 
have too far overmastered him, and 
his conduct was thought not to have 
been regulated by a very nice sense of 
honor. His domestic calamity, and 
its consequences had given a shock to 
his own moral character, from which 
he never perfectly recovered, and the 
fact of his producing his child in court 
to depose against its mother, could 
only have been caused by that over- 
whelming sense of — which 
eclipsed, for a season, of all his bet- 
ter feelings, and thus led him to act 
ina manner which the wise and good 
justly resented as an unpardonable out- 
rage against nature. It was also re- 
membered that he who could feel so 
acutely, and act with such a savage 
and inexorable sternness, when he 
himself was wounded, by no means 
exhibited a similar consideration for 
the feelings of others; nor did he ex- 
emplify that exactitude of morals, the 
want of which, in his unhappy partner, 
may be said to have cbipaeeened his 
domestic peace. 

Thus much we have been constrain- 
ed to say, if we would not leave a 
defective, and therefore, a false im- 
pression of this extraordinary man 
upon the minds of our readers. But 
the spirit in which we have written, 
will, we trust, convince them that we 


love not to dwell upon the darker 
shades of his character, and that, 
whatever of error or infirmity he ex- 
hibited, we are willing to regard not 
only with a charitable but with a ge- 
nerous indulgence. 

His habitual melancholy has been 
noticed by all who have written con- 
cerning him, and ascribed to various 
causes, no one of which appears to us 
to be the true one. Temperament, 
ennui, the depressing consciousness of 
being oneamongst the millions of a sub- 
jugated and prostrate people, political 
disappointment, despair of the fortunes 
Ireland, these seem to us altogether 
inadequate to explain the phenomena 
of a depression which haunted him 
whenever he was for any time alone, 
and which seemed like the shadow of 
some great impending calamity, under 
which all his energies dmeekail wi- 
thered. He used himself, in his latter 
days, to describe it as “a mountain of 
lead on his heart.” No. It is our be- 
lief that had Curran’s life been marked 
by the felicitous accomplishment of 
every one of the objects for the at- 
tainment of which he had struggled, 
they still would have been found 
empty and unsatisfying ; and the crav- 
ing void would have still remained, 
whence the shapes of gloom ascended, 
by which his spirits were so often, and 
so distressingly overcast. The real 
cause, as it seems to us, of this sad- 
dening visitation, was, that he was 
without true religion. He had no 
cordial and abiding faith ; and he was, 
naturally, too good, and too great, 
to feel at his ease without it. The un- 
solved mystery of his existence, clung 
about about him with a tenacity which 
would not be shaken off ; and the most 
vigorous plunges of his own unassisted 
intellect, to penetrate beyond those 
barriers by which mortal vision is ob- 
structed, were only productive of ex- 
haustion and disappointment. He 
saw, in the chequered scenes of life, 
much that was dark and _ troublous 
and! perplexing to the moral sense, 
and he did not view it by the only 
light which could “ to heavenliest har- 
mony, reduce the seeming chaos.” 
His mind had a natural tendency to 
indulge in metaphysical speculations ; 
and, if he did not altogether ac- 

uiesce in the cold and joyless scep- 
ticism of Hume, it was only because 
an imagination had been given to him, 
which rebelled against the authority of 
a frigid and heartless philosophy, even 
whilst it acknowledged no better alle- 
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which all his early life had been spent, 
precluded the possibility of that degree 
of attention to serious subjects, by 
which a cheering certainty might have 
been attained upon matters of the 
most momentous import ; nor did even 
the best society, in his early days, in- 
vite much the consideration of ques- 
tions, in the right solution of which 
our eternal interests are involved, 
Curran found, amongst those with 
whom he conversed, either an avowed 
infidelity, or a gay latitudinarian indif- 
ference. Vital Christianity, even where 
it was not disclaimed, had fallen into 
a kind of desuetude amongst its nomi- 
nal professors, which was little calculated 
either to attract or to restrain the ardent 
votaries of pleasure or ambition. All 
the political objects which were prose- 
cuted by him and his friends, found 
their sturdiest opponents in the ranks 
of those by whom the church, as an 
establishment, was defended ; and thus 
religion itself came in for a share of 
that odium by which those who were 
reputed the defenders of its abuses was 
regarded. It was strong in the confi- 
dence of a government that he detest- 
ed, and he scrupled not to wreak upon 
it the vengeance which he intended 
for them. Nor is it surprising that 
this should have engendered a proud, 
captious, insolent, gainsaying spirit, 
which would exhibit itself either ina 
contentious denial of, or a contemptu- 
ous indifference for, the authority of 
the gospel. Thus it was that his mind 
through life remained untenanted by 
true religion. His noblest faculties 
were thus left without their most ap- 
propriate food and exercise. The 
world to him was “ endless agitation,” 
aud he could find in himself no “ cen- 
tral peace.” To his palled and jaded 
sense, in those moments when he was 
thrown upon his own consciousness, 
all creation was “ weary, stale, flat and 
unprofitable ;” and hence that melan- 
choly which brooded over him like a 
night-mare, and oftentimes rendered 
existence almost insupportable. 

In 1813 his health began visibly to 
decline, and he seriously meditated a 
retirement from the bench, where in- 
deed he never felt at ease, as his na- 
tural disposition and his constitutional 
temperament were ulways at variance 
with his official duties. In the year 
following he resigned, and resolved 
upon a trip to France, not altogether 
determined not to fix his residence 


writes from London :— 


“Since my arrival here my spirits 
have been wretchedly low; though 
treated with great kindness, I find no. 
thing to my mind. I find heads without 
thinking, and hearts without strings 
and a phraseology sailing in ballast 
every one piping, but few dancing, 
England is not a place for society; it js 
too cold, too vain, without pride enough 
to be humble, drowned in dull fantastical 
formality, vulgarised by rank without 
talent, and talent foolishly recommend- 
ing itself by weight rather than by 
fashion—a perpetual war between the 
disappointed pretension of talent and the 
stupid overweening of affected patronage; 
means without enjoyment, pursuits with. 
out an object, and society without con. 
versation or intercourse: perhaps they 
manage this better in France—a few 
days, I think, will enable me to decide,” 

Upon his arrival in Paris, he again 
wrote copiously upon all the subjects 
which came under his notice in that 
eventful year. The following obser. 
vations upon female society in that 
metropolis are full of truth and diseri- 
mination : 


“It strikes me with sadness, that the 
women can be little more than the 
figurantes, much more the property, and 
that « very abused property, than the 
proprietors ; receiving a mock reverence, 
merely to carry on the drama, but neither 
cherished nor respected. What a reflec- 
tion, if, as I fear, it is true that the 
better half of the species, (for such I 
really think them, when fitly placed,) 
should be so sacrificed! How vile the 
feeling and the taste, that can degrade 
them from being the real directors and 
mistresses of man, to be the mere sou- 
brettes of society, gilded and smart, and 
dextrous and vicious, giving up all that 
exalts and endears them in their proper 
characters of wives and friends, and 
partners in good and consolers in adverse 
fortunes! Even before the revolution, 
manners were bad enough, but many 
causes since have rubbed off the gilding; 
the banishment of the nobles, the suc- 
cession of low men to power, and more 
than all the elevation of plebeian soldiers 
to high rank, promoting of course their 
trulls to a station where manners and 
morals were under their influence ; and 
this added to the horrible example set by 
Buonaparte himself in his own interior, 
putting every thing honest or sacred out 
of countenance and out of fashion. Add 
to this, what must have sent down the 
contagion to the lower orders—the con- 
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tion: the. wretched men marrying 
without preference merely to avoid the 
army, and then running into that army 
to escape from their ill-chosen partners ; 
all these causes must have conspired to 


make a frightful carnage in manners and 


morals too. In short, I am persuaded 
that a single monster has done more to 
demoralize and uncivilize this country 
than a century can repair.” 


He visited the Chamber of Deputies, 
and there witnessed a scene, by which 
his notions of French women, and the 
treatment which they received, were 
very strikingly confirmed. 

« We observed some bustle; the seats 
of the interior, reserved for the members, 
became crowded to excess, by ladies 
admitted, I know not how. The order 
for strangers to retire was read—the 
ladies would not stir. The president 
could find no remedy, and adjourned the 
house to next day. I was rather disgusted: 
the baron asked me what we would have 
done in England? I said we had too 
much respect for our ladies to permit 
them to remain—he shook his head; I 
did not understand what he meant. But 
does not this prove, what I said a day or 
two ago (for this is written by starts) to 
be true, ‘ that women here have only a 
mock respect ?’ if real, would they have 
dreamed of such a silly termagancy? 
Does it not mark their unfeeling cox- 
combry and apathy in the public interest, 
and how fit they are to be the mothers 
of the Gracchi? And yet women here 
are vain of their sway. I can imagine 
‘nothing more humiliating than such 
Saturnalian liceutiousness.” 


The following remarks, occasioned 
by a debate upon the liberty of the 
press, which at that time engrossed 
the French Assembly, exhibit a strik- 
ing improvement in the views of this 
gifted man; and satisfy us, that, had 
he been spared a little longer, he 
would have made a noble stand against 
the inroads of revolution, and been, in 
our day, as distinguished amongst Con- 
servative as he was in his own amongst 
Liberal politicians : 

“The press is surely the great senti- 
nel—it gives the light to see, and the 
tongue to speak. They say the Rus- 
sians always eat the candles before they 
swallow the people. 1 can’t tell you how 
interested lam. I begin to doubt if man 
ought to be monopolised, or his taper, 
however dim it may be, put under the 
bushel of mere private confined affection. 
Some, it seems, are afraid of the sudden 
nischiefs that might arise among a vola- 
tile people, if restraint were removed too 
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soon. I own, it never was my notion. 
But I know not how far these fears may 
be real or feigned. Such is the fate of 
revolutions—nothing certain but blood. 
The march of the captives begins through 
a Red Sea; and, after forty years in seek- 
ing new abodes and strange gods, the 
leader seldom sees the promised land, or, 
at least, dies before his foot has touched 
it. What is it, here at least, but the 
succession of wretches doing the duty of 
the hangman, till it is the turn of each 
to be the victim? These thoughts often 
console me. My dear friend, we must 
stay us we are: but let us look at the 
history of past, and the acts of present 
men, and learn to be patient and mo- 
dest. 

« You can’t forget my hatred of Bona- 
parte,—every thing 1] hear confirms it. 
When I went up to see his famous co- 
Jumn at Boulogne, the poor Muse I 
thought was left behind, whispered at 
the time— 

* When ambition achieves her desire, 
How fortune must laugh at the joke! 
You mounted a pillar of fire,— 

You sink in a pillar of smoke.’ 

“I am greatly pleased to have this 
man’s extinction marked by so much ab- 
ject degradation. These butchers .and 
robbers, called ‘conquerors, have kept 
their vices up by the splendour of their 
rise or fall; but what a full has this man 
had! He retires, instead of falling like 
a brave highwayman, or as Catiline did; 
he dwindles into an isl-icle, and plays the 
pitiful tricks of power among fishermen 
and washerwomen. After losing the 
game of the world, he sits down, like a 
child, to make castles with cards.” 

Nor was he without exhibiting syinp- 
toms of marked dissent from the vio- 
lence which, at that period, characte- 
rised the proceedings of the Irish agita- 
tors, and by which, he was strongly 
impressed, the labours of their more 
enlightened friends were rendered 
unavailing. The vulgar, swaggering, 
braggadocio insolence, of the plebeian 
mountebanks, who then strutted and 
fretted their little hour upon the stage 
of Irish politics, he has often animad- 
verted upon in a strain of wittiest and 
most cutting sarcasm and invective ; 
and sometimes, to the no small sur- 
prise and annoyance of some of his 
youthful friends, to whom his opinions 
ooked like a retractation of the senti- 
ments which he had maintained during 
the whole of his public life. On one 
occasion, Charles Philips ventured to 
remonstrate roundly with him upon 
this reprehensible tergiversation. “ All 
that is very fine, Mr, Curran,” said he, 
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“but I do not think you would have 
said so some years ago. I am afraid 
old age has the effect of extinguishing 
our patriotism. For my part, I have 
deliberately chosen my principles, and 
I will as determinedly adhere to thein ; 
and, if necessary, shed the last drop of 
blood in my body for their defence.” 
Curran fixed his glowing eye upon the 
ardent young barrister, and only ob- 
served, with a quiet and earnest 
solemnity of manner, “ the last drop of 
blood in your body, Mr. Philips: Of/ 
sanguinary young man!” 

But the vital spark was now rapidly 
verging towards extinction. In the 
spring of 1817, while dining with his 
friend, Thomas Moore, he suffered a 
slight attack of paralysis in one of his 
hands. His chest, also, became op- 
pressed ; and it was the opinion of his 
medical advisers that he should try the 
effects of a milder climate. He, ac- 
cordingly, returned to Ireland, and 
made preparations for migrating to the 
south of Europe. He arranged his 
affairs; and his friends perceived in 
him so visible an alteration, that they 
clearly saw, and, indeed, he himself 
felt, he had not much longer to live. 
Parting from his friend, Mr. M‘Nally, 
he said, “JZ wish it were all over.” 

On his way to London, between 
Holyhead and Cheltenham, he expe- 
rienced another slight attack of para- 
lysis. Being assured, by a medical 
friend, that he was in no immediate 
danger, and that his pulse gave no in- 
dication of a disposition to palsy,— 
“ Then,” said Curran, “ I am to consi- 
der what has lately happened as a run- 
away knock, and not a notice to quit.” 

But speedily the final summons came. 
He reached London in September, and 
still contemplated his continental trip, 
as one by which, if his health was not 
improved, the grievous depression of 
spirit under which he laboured might 
be diverted. Within one little month, 
“all was over.” On the 8th of Octo- 
ber, he was seized by apoplexy, and 
on the 14th breathed his last. 

A desire was expressed by many of 
his friends that his remains should be 
honoured by a public funeral, but his 
will being altogether silent regarding 
his interment, and of the four executors 
whom he had appointed one only being 
at that time in Dublin, it was not 

judged advisable by that gentleman to 
act upon his own responsibility in au- 
thorising any departure from the ordi- 
nary course,—and he was, accordingly, 
intered privately in one of the vaults 





of Paddington church; Mr, Thomas 
Moore, the Rev. George Croly, Mr 
Godwin, and a few others, having ate 
tended to pay the last sad honors to 
his memory. 

The details into which we have al. 
ready entered preclude the necessit 
of any formal analysis of the characte, 
of this extraordinary man. If he be 
not already sufficiently depicted in the 
preceding pages, any thing which we 
could say must fail to convey a just 
impression of him. Of his powers ag 
an orator, we have expressed ourselves 
in a manner which, to many, will ap- 
pear exaggerated panegyric,—as, to 
others, the opinion which we have 
given of his judgment as a politician 
will “—— to savour of party detrac. 
tion. ut we are not conscious, in 
either case, of any undue bias; and 
were we to write this sketch dyer 
again, we could, upon these points 
without qualification or retractation, 
but simply repeat our averments, 

Of no orator that ever lived could it 
be so truly said, that he was “ of ima- 
gination all compact.” When his son 
said that he “thought in metaphors,” 
the expression conveys no more than 
may be said of almost any man who 
thinks at all, or to any purpose, 
Curran’s mind was a glowing furnace 
of impassioned thoughts and images, 
which enabled him, not merely to con- 
vey his ideas vividly and forcibly to 
the understandings of his hearers, but 
to write them, in characters of flame, 
upon their hearts. His diction was 
the virgin ore of language, embossed 
and ornamented with a fantastic and 
peculiar richness, which, in the market 
for which it was intended, stamped 
upon it a factitious value, and always 
caused it to pass for more than it was 
worth. It was the very reverse of 
attic simplicity, which, with the au- 
diences whom he had to address, 
would never have answered his pur- 
pose. And yet it might be said to 
possess a simplicity of its own; a 
kind of oriental simplicity,—where the 
thoughts stand out in bold relief, so as 
to exhibit the fullest and the freest 
development of the workings of im- 
passioned nature. Thus it was that 
Curran magnetised his hearers,— that 
he brought them “ en rapport,”— 
that he converted them into so 

many living receptacles of the elec- 
trical fluid by which he was himself 
surcharged ; and appeared so often as 
an angel of light to the wretched and 
despairing captive, who heard the ma- 
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liverance, and saw his 
ie oe sseheante, and felt the 
eine fall from his limbs, by the in- 
fluence of his all-prevailing inspiration. 
This is not fancy—it is fact. There 
live yet those who have witnessed 
these miracles. Without any commu- 
nication with him upon the subject, we 
venture to refer to Peter Burrowes, as 
one by whom all that we have said 
will be, to the letter, attested. Other 
cotemporaries of Curran survive, to 
whom a similar appeal might be made ; 
but we trust sufficiently to the extracts 
which have been given, to justify all 
that we have said respecting his re- 
sistless fascination. — : 

The two powers in which he ap- 
pears to us to have excelled all other 
orators, are humour and pathos. De- 
mosthenes exhibitsthem not. He rea- 
sons his case with consummate skill ; 
and when he does appeal to the pas- 
sions, they are the passions of pride, 
revenge, indignation. He is, it may 
be said, above the sentimental or pa- 
thetic; but, most assuredly, he does 
not avail himself of it, so as to afford 
any opportunity for a comparison with 
Curran, Cicero comes nearer to the 
mark : but his pathos, touching though 
it be, is obviously, to us at least, artifi- 
cial, and he has absolutely no humour. 
But Curran was, alternately, either 
Sterne or Cervantes. His pathos 
wrung the heart, or his humour con- 
vulsed the sides of his hearers—and 
that in all due subordination to the 
higher passions, which it was his ob- 
ject to excite. Over pride, 1esent- 
ment, indignation, he possessed a com- 

lete control; while he rose into a 
igher region whenever he waved his 
magician’s wand over the pity, the 
tenderness, or the compassion of his 
hearers. 

Nor was he distinguished by any 
peculiarity so much as the suddenness 
of the lights and shades, by which he 
at one moment convulsed his audience 
with laughter, and at another melted 
them into tears. Others have equalled 
or exceeded him, in the stately march 
of their periods, the elegant finish of 
their impressive passages, the close- 
ness and vigour of their reasoning, or 
the artful and elaborate structure of 
their discourses; but for brilliancy of 
wit, for richness of humour, for a pa- 
thos that found its way directly to the 
heart, he never had a rival. Other 
orators have succeeded by accommo- 
dating themselves to their audience ; 
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Curran by raising bis audience to a 
level with himself. His hearers felt 
ennobled, as they glowed and kindled 
in his presence, and were proud of 
that latent combustibility of the bigher 
emotions—of which they had been 
all unconscious, until an electric spark 
from his genius had lighted them into 
a flame. 

His son observes, that this wonder- 
ful vigour of imagination is not dis- 
cernible in the earlier period of the 
life of this extraordinary man ; and he 
therefore argues that the very great 
perfection to which it attained was the 
result of assiduous cultivation. That 
use and exercise improved it, as they 
do any other fuculty, there can be no 
doubt; but the elements must have 
been rich and abundant within him, 
however slowly they may have been de- 
veloped, or he never could have worked 
such wonders, We, therefore, dissent 
from his metaphysical corrollary, that 
even very unpromising speakers may, 
by constant labor and exercise, improve 
a very feeble imaginative power, until 
it reaches a poetic altitude in brilliancy 
and captivation. Such, we are per- 
suaded, is not the case ; and the labour 
that should be thus employed would, 
we are convinced, be worse than fruit- 
less. Curran was much indebted to 
industry and to art; but he was still 
more indebted to nature, 

There was, however, a peculiarity in 
his exercise of this power, which we do 
not think has been sufficiently noticed: 
that is, the manner in which he seemed 
to lose the use of it, when he attempt- 
ed to write in verse. He was, lite- 
rally, like one attempting to dance in 
fetters. His Pegasus seemed to get 
dog-lame, as soon as ever he put on 
the curb. His prose might be called 
unmeasured poetry—his poetry, mea- 
sured prose ; and the change from the 
one style of composition to the other, 
suggests to us the effect which would 
be sure to be produced by turning the 
Pactolus into a canal: the living wa- 
ters would become turbid and slug- 
gish, which, in their natural state, were 
so limpid and pure, and when suffered 
“to wander at their own sweet will,” 
rolled over golden sands, and “ dis- 
coursed most eloquent music.” The 
difference between Curran as an ora- 
tor, and Curran as a rhymster, is not, 
we think, exaggerated, when we say, 
that it is as great as the difference be- 
tween the racer who wins the king’s 
plate at Newmarket, and the same 
animal,stolen vy a company of Gipsies, 
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docked and mutilated, and loaded with 
pots, kettles, and pans, and the other 
trumpery of their merry encampment. 
He is, in the one case, the strong man, 
who, single-handed, drove the field, 
and carried the gates of Gaza upon 
his shoulders ; he is, in the other, 
Samson, shorn and blind, and grind- 
ing in a mill ; and his muse is the De- 
lilah who had betrayed him into the 
hands of the Philistines. We do not 
say that he has not written some happy, 
and some tender verses ; but we do say 
that his efforts in that line, compared 
with his general powers, are most de- 
plorable abortions. 

As a conversationalist and a compa- 
nion, (forthey are very different pow- 
ers,) he is allowed by all who ever en- 
joyed his society to have peculiarly 
excelled. Horne Took, speaking of 
him and Sheridan, whom he met to- 
gether at the house of a friend, ob- 
served, “that Sheridan’s wit was like 
steel highly polished, and sharpened 
for display and use ; while Curran’s 
was a mine of virgin gold, incessantly 
rumbling away from its own richness.” 
We do not know that we have ever 
met a juster description, or one more 
felicitously expressed. 

But the reader will be better pleas- 
ed to see a few specimens of his happy 
sayings, which have survived the gene- 
ral havoc which time has already made 
in that most perishable department of 
the effusions of genius. They must 
now be viewed as in a hortus siccus, 
without the fragrancy or the verdure 
which belonged to them as they sprang 
from the sod. 

In company with the Prince Regent 
one evening, he met Erskine, who 
took occasion to descant, at length, 
on the transcendent excellence of 
the profession of the law, — and, 
amongst other of its recommen- 
dations, dwelt particularly upon 
the fact, that it enabled the 
younger branches of a noble house 
“to emulate, in splendour, and magni- 
ficence, and pomp of living, the most 
illustrious of their ancestors.” 


«Mr. Curran thought this pretty well, 
and silence rapidly succeeding to this 
florid, yet ill-directed piece of interested 
declamation, he shortly observed, ‘ All 
that my eloquent friend has so justly and 
so impressively said, can never be denied ; 
but in enumerating the advantages of 
the profession of the law, he has 
omitted one thing (looking at the Prince, 
and respectfully bowing to him,) namely, 
that it has enabled the son of a provincial 
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peasant to be placed at the table of his 
prince.’” 

« Tt was once observed in Mr, Curran’s 
company, that the late Mr. Fox had no 
relish for broad humour. ‘I am not 
sure,’ said Mr. Curran, ‘that Fox dis. 
liked humour; sometimes, when the 
hoyden raillery of my animal spirits has 
ruffled the plumage of my good manners, 
when my mirth has turned dancing-mas. 
ter to my veneration, and madeit perhaps 
a little too supple, I have sported play. 
fully in the presence of this slumbering 
lion, and now and then he condescended 
to dandle the child. He laughed in. 
wardly. It was not easy to say what 
Fox would call a mot, but when said, I 
thought I saw a smile rippling over the 
Sine Atlantic of his countenance,” 

“In Ireland they have a good-natured, 
familiar, open manner of friendly inter- 
course, which enters frequently into the 
most serious and selemn affairs. A gen- 
tleman of the age of thirty, about four 
feet high, and quite a boy in appearance, 
for want of accommodation in a ve 
crowded court, in the county of Kerry, 
got into the jury-box. He was very 
much beloved, and being too low to peep 
over the box, perched himself on the 
brawny shoulders of one of the jurors, 
In the progress of the trial, it was ob. 
served that there were thirteen persons 
in the box. This created some confusion, 
and it was objected, that it would be a 
ground to set aside the verdict. Mr. 
Curran said that, considering the diffi- 
culty of the question, the jurors were 
right in putting as many heads together 
as they could; but be that as it may, the 
verdict would not be endangered, for it 
would be secured by the maxim of the 
law, which says, ‘de minimis non curat lex.’” 


* On travelling into London once, he 
was told of a builder, who had erected a 
row of houses, on so cheap a principle, 
that one of the evils likely to arise out 
of his economy was, that if one was 
touched or altered, the remainder, like 
card houses, would immediately fall. A 
tenant to one of the houses, getting tired 
of his bargain, and wishing to put a little 
money into his pocket, ordered masons 
and other tradesmen to be ready to pull 
down part of the house inhabited by him. 
The landlord ran impatiently to remon- 
strate with, and to obstruct him if possible, 
and it ended in a money settlement, as 
the tenant calculated. ‘What a scoun- 
drel!’ exclaimed some fellow-traveller. 
‘No, sir, by no means,’ said Mr. Curran, 
‘he took the money by the oldest title 
known to your country, he took by the 
law of descent, and he brings to my re- 
collection what I once heard of a cobbler 
who rented out the leg of a stool,’” 
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«Going to dine in the country with 
the late Judge Fletcher, he had arrived 
early enough to take a walk in the garden. 
Mr. Fletcher’s country seat is separated 
from a public road by a stone wall, 
which having fallen in during a severe 
winter, the garden was thereby left 
open to the dust of the road. It was 
now the month of April, and Mr. Flet- 
cher was observing on the rows of brocoli, 
which he said were very backward, and 
scarcely to be seen, though they had been 
carefully drilled. Onwhich Mr. Curran 
observed, ‘It is very true, but consider, 
they have been much exposed to the dust, 
and look as if they had been after a long 
march,” 

« Lord Avonmore supported the mea- 
sure of the union, it is probable, as the 
result of his judgment; Mr. Curran op- 
posed it. It was said, in gratitude for 
this the lord obtained from the crown an 
office of considerable emolument. When 
the draught of the patent was sent to 
him for his approbation, he called into 
his study a few of his friends, among the 
rest Mr. Curran, to see if all was right. 
The wording ran in the usual form : « To 
all to whom these letters patent shall 
come, greeting, &c. &c. we of the united 
kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
king, &c. &c.". Mr. Curran, when the 
reader came to this part, exclaimed, ‘ Stop, 
stop!" * My God!’ said Lord Avonmore 
impatiently, ‘why stop?’ *¢ Why, be- 
cause,’ said Mr, Curran, ‘it sets out the 
consideration too early in the deed.’ ” 

‘“ A lawyer, a friend of Mr. Curran, 
who had devoted much more of his time 
to the study of Hoyle than of Hale, a 
notable gambler, but a person of eccen- 
tric and lively turn of mind, got entangled 
with Mr, Curran one day after dinner, 
and losing a little ground on the score of 
temper, sharply observed, that he had 
too much spirit to allow any person to 
go too far with him, and passionately 
added, ‘ No man shall trifle with me with 
impunity.” To which Mr. Curran re- 
plied, « Play with you! Roderick, you 
mean.’” 

“Mr. Curran happening to cross-ex- 
amine one of those persons known in 
Ireland by the significant description of 
half-gentlemen, found it necessary to ask 
a question as to his knowledge of the 
Irish tongue, which, though perfectly 
familiar to him, the witness affected not 
to understand, whilst he, at the same 
time, spoke extremely bad English. < I 
see, sir, how it is, you are more ashamed 
of knowing your own language, than of 
not knowing any other.’ ” 

“A barrister entered the hall with his 
wig very much awry, and of which, not 
at all apprized, he was obliged to endure 
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from almost every observer some remark 
on its appearance, till at last, addressing 
himself to Mr. Curran, he asked him, 
‘Do you see any thing ridiculous in this 
wig?’ The answer instantly was, « No- 
thing but the head.’” 

“ Bills of indictment had been sent up 
to a grand jury, in the finding of which 
Mr. Curran was interested. After de- 
lay and much hesitation, one of the grand 
jurors came into court to explain to the 
Judge the grounds and reasons why it was 
ignored, Mr, Curran, very much vexed 
by the stupidity of this person, said, 
‘ You, sir, can have no objection to write 
upon the back of the bill, ignoramus, for 
self and fellow jurors; it will then bea 
true bill.’” 

“* When the habeas corpus suspension 
act passed, some time before the year 
1798, some person arguing for the pro- 
priety and necessity of that law, had 
thrown out doctrines and opinions un- 
favourable to the freedom of the consti- 
tution; he, whose countenance and doc- 
trines were by no means agreeable to his 
hearers, was opposed by one of them, 
who said, ‘ Were you incarcerated for six 
months under this law you so much extol, 
I should be glad to see how you would 
look.” On which Mr. Curran observed, 
‘Perhaps he would not look a bit the 
worse.’” 

«Mr. Hoare’s countenance was grave 
and solemn, with an expression like one 
of those statues of the Brutus head, 
He seldom smiled ; and if he smiled, he 
smiled in such a sort as seemed to have 
rebuked the spirit that could smile at all. 
Mr. Curran once observing a beam of 
joy to enliven his face, remarked, « When- 
ever I see smiles on Hoare’s countenance, 
I think they are like tin clasps on an 
oaken coffin,’ ” 

‘* A miniature painter, upon his cross- 
examination by Mr. Curran, was made 
to confess that he had carried his im- 
proper freedoms with a particular lady so 
far as to attempt to put his arm round 
her waist. ‘Then, sir,’ said the counsel, 
‘I suppose you touk that waist (waste) 
for a common.’” 

« « No man,’ said a wealthy, but weak- 
headed, barrister, ‘ should be admitted to 
the bar who has not an independent 
landed property.” * May I ask, sir, said 
Mr. Curran, ‘how many acres make a 
wise-acre ?*” 


The following areselected from some 
detached observations, found in his 
manuscript after his death :— 


« Agriculture.—The mother and nurse 
of a military population. Ireland has 
been forced into this. It was thought 
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that she was sunk under the arbitrary 
tyranny of British monopoly. Let the 
proud Briton regale himself in the whole- 
some air of mines and workshops, and 
become ossified in the strengthening atti- 
tudes of monotonous labour, while the 
degraded Irishman draws health and 
number, and fierceness and force, and 
becomes too nimble to be caught by his 
crippled owner, who hobbles after him 
and threatens him with his crutch. 

« Trish Administration.—I should much 
sooner presume to speak out against the 
solid substance of an English ministry, 
than venture on a whisper against their 
shadows in Ireland. 

««] know the seeming moderation of 
these men, but I fear it is like the mode- 
ration of the drunkard who glories in the 
sobriety of the morning; who mistakes 
exhaustion for contrition, and is vain of 
a reformation that stole upon him while 
he slept.’” 


Such was Curran—such was he in 
his weakness and in his strength—as a 
senator, a lawyer, an advocate, a wit, a 
humorist, and a scholar. We do not 
go too far when we say, that, “take 


him for all in all, we ne’er shall look 
upon his like again.” His bones now 
moulder amongst uncongenial dust, in 
what he always regarded as a foreign 
soil. Is this right? Far other were 
his own fond and dying expectations 
“ The last duties,” he thus pathetically 
observes, in one of his latest letters 
« will be paid by that country on which 
they are devolved ; nor will it be for 
charity that a little earth will be given 
to my bones. Tenderly will those 
duties be paid, as the debt of well. 
earned affection, and of gratitude not 
ashamed of her tears.” We venture 
to say that the time is approaching, 
when, party animosity subsiding, his 
dying request will not be disregarded ; 
when his predictions will be remem. 
bered, and his bones will be reclaimed, 
We now lay down the pen, having, as 
far as in us lay, with no reluctant or 
grudging spirit, offered gur tribute of 
admiration and praise; and we are 
not ashamed to confess that we feel a 
convulsive heaving of the bosom, and 
a hazy dimming of the eye, as we in- 
voluntarily say, “ Alas, poor Yoric !"# 


® Since the above was printed, we have learned that Curran’s remains have been 
removed from the vault in Paddington church-yard, and that they are at present in 


Ireland. 





SONNET. 


O, Sovereign Lady! our Elizabeth, 
But sweeter, fairer far! O maiden blending 
All royal virtues of thine high descending 
Into one queenly grace, which tempereth 
With mercy majesty, nor severeth 
The gentleness of woman from the pride 
(If such it may be called, so sanctified 
By duty and heaven’s consecrating breath) 
OF one whom Ocean and the Isles obey, 
And occident and orient! By thy throne 
Stands order, vigilant ; in holy zone 
Prayers kneel around; arms glitter far away ; 
And chivalry, plume-drooping, hails in thee 
The symbol of thy sex’s sovereignty ! 





W. R. H 
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BARON RICHARDS AND THE TWELVE JUDGES. 


« I] will be governed by that decision when a case comes before me, in which 
Patrick Pluck is plaintiff, and Montgomery Digges is defendant, and all the facts 
identically the same.”—Lord Plunkett, as cited in Baron Richards’ pamphlet, p. 21. 


« I do not recollect that it ever fell from a judge in this country, that he would 
obey the judgment of the house in the particular case, but not follow it in others.”— 


Lord Eldon. Dows’ Par. Cases. Vol. VI. p. 112. 


Tue revolutionary party in Ireland has 
hailed with great triumph the decision 
of Baron Richards in Feigney’s case, 
pronounced by him in Sligo at the last 
summer assizes ; and although we were 
surprised“at his conduct, we were not 
so at the delight which it gave to the 
enemies of the constitution. To them 
the judgment of the baron was of the 
greatest moment in two respects,—first, 
by opening a door for the unlimited 
admission of fictitious votes; and laying 
down a senseless, unmeaning criterion 
of qualification, resting entirely upon 
the oath of the claimant. But this, 
though an important object was thereby 
attained, was not the only nor the prin- 
cipal cause of their triumph. Their 
chief delight arose from this, that his 
judgment has torn up one of the foun- 
dations of our common law; and has 
set an example, which, if other judges 
dare to follow it, will render it impos- 
sible to preserve that uniformity and 
certainty of the law, in which rests the 
only security for the lives, and proper- 
ties, and the liberties of the subjects. 
In legislation, it is manifestly impos- 
sible to lay down rules of law which 
can be applied without doubt or diffi- 
culty to every imaginable case. It 
will always be found that cases will 
arise in which the application of exist- 
ing rules is by no means clear; in 
these cases the opposite parties may 
be often exposed to harassing litiga- 
tion without fault on either side ; and 
it is frequently indifferent on which 
side the rule of law is, provided only 
that it is steady and well known. In 
such cases, it must always be of vital 
importance that the rule of law should 
be ascertained correctly and fixed stea- 
dily. The former must be a matter of 
some doubt; the latter is always within 
our reach. The two are best combined 
by fixing the rule according to the re- 
sult of the first mature deliberation. 
By this means, certainty and uniformity 
are at once attained, while it is evident 
that it will be worth while to bestow 
more care, and time, and thought upon 
the first discussion, when it is known 
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that the result will not only decide the 
particular case, but fix a rule by which 
all similar cases must in future be de- 
cided. By this means, the expense of 
one careful discussion terminates and 

revents an infinite number of lawsuits, 
By this means, corruption and partiality 
in the judge are to a great degree pre- 
vented; and every person has an inte- 
rest in seeing justice done to the 
meanest, since each decision lays down 
a rule of law by which the rights of 
every person in the community may 
be affected. From this principle no 
mischief is likely to arise. Unifor- 
mity and certainty are secured ; and 
the first decision pronounced under 
such circumstances, is at least as likely 
to be correct as subsequent decisions 
would be if no more importance were 
to be attached to them than merely the 
determination of the particular case in 
controversy. Besides, as the rule is 
then fixed, the legislature can interfere 
and remedy the evil, if any decisions 
have been made contrary to the inten- 
tion of its enactments. 

In the ancient civil law of imperial 
Rome, a doubtful point of law was 
settled by obtaining the opinion of a 
lawyer licensed to give opinions of au- 
thority. “ Responsa prudentum sunt 
sententiz et opiniones eorum quibus 
permissum erat de jure respondere. 
Nam antiquitus constitutum erat ut 
essent, qui jura publice interpretarentur, 
quibus a Cesare jus respondendi datum 
est, qui jurisconsulti appellabantur. 
Quorum omnium sententiae et opini- 
ones eam auctoritatem tenebant, ut 
judici recedere ab responsis eorum non 
liceret.”—Inst. Justinia lib. 1. tit, 2. 
But this practice of yielding to an 
opinion, given on an ex parte state- 
ment, is by no means calculated for a 
free constitution, or a complicated sys- 
tem of laws. A better plan prevailed 
from the earliest period of English 
history, and for the responsa pruden- 
tum were substituted the resolutions of 
judges skilled in the laws, and pro- 
nounced after full deliberation, and 
hearing the arguments of parties in- 
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terested on each side of the question. 
Reports of these decisions have been 
preserved from a very remote period, 
and still serve as authorities for the 
guides of future ages. These decisions 
are cited, and recognized as authorities 
even in the highest tribunal. “ For it 
is an established rule to abide by for- 
mer precedents where the same points 
occur again in litigation, as well to 
keep the scale of justice even and 
steady, and not liable to waver with 
every new judge's opinion ; as also be- 
cause the law in that case being so- 
lemnly declared and determined, what 
before was uncertain and perhaps in- 
different, is now become a permanent 
rule, which it is not in the breast of 
any subsequent judge to alter, or vary 
from according tv his private opinion, 
he being sworn to determine, not ac- 
cording to his own private judgment, 
but according to the known laws and 
customs of the land; not delegated to 
pronounce a new law, but to maintain 
and expound the old one.”—Black. 
Com. Vol. I. p. 69. If a decision is 
manifestly founded upon a mistake, its 
conely may be overruled by another 
court of equal or superior weight ; but 
until thus overruled, it is invariably re- 
spected by all courts of inferior autho- 
rity. Thus a judge on circuit never 
disputes a decision made by one of the 
courts of justice, nor any court a resolu- 
tion of the twelve judges, nor the twelve 
judges even a resolution of the House 
of Lords which is the highest court of 
of justice, and whose decisions are of 
incontrovertible authority, and fix the 
law until it is altered by some act of 
the legislature. 

Among the courts having authority 
to resolve and fix the law, the assembly 
of the twelve judges is recognized by 
our most eminent lawyers as a court of 
the very highest authority. Before 
this court, a question on the right 
of registry was brought last sum- 
mer, the question having been re- 
served for their decision by the Lord 
Chief Justice, at the request of the 
Radical party. On this occasion, ten 
of the judges were of opinion that the 
proper test of the value of a farm was 
the ancient one recognised by several 
judicial decisions and acts of parlia- 
ment. From this opinion the two 
“new judges” dissented, doubtless from 
conscientious motives. These two were 
Mr. Justice Perrinand Baron Richards, 
whose extreme political opinions are 
well known. 

As this case had received a very full 
consideration—haying been argued by 
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eminent counsel en both sides, on the 
27th of May, on the 3lst of May, and 
on the 10th of June, it was generally 
believed that the question was set at 
rest, and the law settled for ever, and 
that thenceforward uniformity of prac. 
tice would prevail, as all the judges 
and assistant barristers would conform 
to the judgment pronounced by such a 
majority of the twelve judges after such 
mature deliberation. Indeed, unless 
to produce uniformity of decision, even 
where unanimity of opinion cannot be 
obtained, it is difficult to conceive a 
reason why the twelve judges should 
consent to have any case argued before 
them, at such a great expenditure of 
the valuable public time. However, 
Baron Richards, although he attended 
the meeting of the judges, and took a 
very active interest in the debate, ap- 
pears to have formed, in private, or in 
communion only with a small clique of 
his own party, a resolution not to be 
— by the decision which was un- 
avourable to the interests of that party, 
In the case of James Feigney, at last 
summer assizes in Sligo, he decided 
directly contrary to the opinion of the 
judges, and has endeavoured to defend 
himself and justify his conduct, in a 
amphlet edited by his friend, Mr. 
alsh. The arguments by which he 
endeavours to justify his dissent from 
the opinion of the judges are unworthy 
of refutation. They all depend upon 
the shallow sophism of omitting the 
profits of capital in his calculations of 
the returns which the tenant has a 
right to expect from his farm. 

But his determination not to follow 
the decision of the judges, is an ex- 
ample too pregnant with mischief to be 
permitted to pass without notice. No 
degree of levity in the arguments 
brought to justify his conduct can 
divest it of importance. His argument, 
indeed, if it deserves the name, has the 
merit of brevity, and that only. He 
first asserts that he consulted Lord 
Plunkett and Judge Perrin, and they 
concurred with him in thinking that in 
a case circumstanced as the present, he 
would not commit any judicial indiscre- 
tion, but the .contrary, in acting upon 
his own opinion, though opposed to 
the authority of the judges. On this 
consultation we may remark, that he 
gave his learned friends a very useless 
trouble in cousulting them, since he 
must have been prepared to take the 
same course, even if they disapproved 
of it, unless he would yield his opinion 
to their private unauthorized extra- 
judicial advice, but not to the public 
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judicial resolutions of all the judges. 
{t is not easy to approve of such a 

ractice, as a judge privately consult- 
ing a member of the government as to 
the course it would be discreet for him 
to’ adopt, instead of following the 
ancient course of consulting his brother 
judges. Next, he ought not to have 
kept this consultation, and his resolu- 
tion consequent on it, secret until the 
time came when he acted upon it, and 
relied upon their advice for his justifi- 
cation. The conduct he pursued would 
be more consistent with its object if 
he had consulted them, not for the 
purpose of procuring their advice, 
to guide his judgment, but for the 

rpose of lessening his responsibility, 
by sharing it with them. Nothing was 
so likely in this case as strong political 
feeling to warp his judgment, and it 
was not likely to be corrected by con- 
sulting precisely the two persons whose 
politics were most likely to bias them 
to coincide with him. 

We shall presently shew that Judge 
Perrin’s authority is not in favor of 
Baron Richards. For this purpose it 
is necessary first to state the learned 
Baron’s proposition : “ I believe, how- 
“ever, the proper view of the case to 
“ be this, that where the advice of the 
“judges is desired by any member of 
“ that body, upon a matter not coming 
“ before den collectively, and upon 
“which they cannot collectively make 
“any order, and where, consequently, 
“there can be no appeal from what- 
« ever opinion they express.’ I believe 
“that in such a case, the opinion of 
“the judges so exprsssed, and which 
“is always given in private, and not 
“even in presence of the parties or 
“counsel concerned, cannot be con- 
“sidered as a judicial determination 
“binding on the subject. The regis- 
“tering barrister is the only person 
“who has original jurisdiction, and 


“the House of Commons the only , 


“tribunal that can finally dispose of 
“the question.” The truth of this 
—— rests upon the mere dictum 
of Baron Reihards ; he brings no argu- 
ment nor authority, except the private 
opiuion of his secret advisers. In con- 
sideration, however of the authority of 
the judge, and of the importance of the 
subject, wethink itnecessury to shew that 
the opinion of the judges is “a judicial 
“determination binding upon the subject.” 

And, first, we shall give Judge 
Perrin’s authority as an argument ad 
hominem, since Baron Richards relies 
upon his advice. Mr. Perrin’s hosti- 
lity to tithes is well-known, and has 





no} been of disservice to him ; it first 
got him into parliament, and subse- 
quently procured him a seat on the 
bench. It is even rumoured that he is 
not without some chance of further 
promotion, if the friends of the present 
ministry can for fome time longer suc- 
ceed by fraud or force in defeating 
the lawful claims of the clergy. In 
the year 18385, however, no small 
terror was spread through the rebel 
camp, when it was discovered that the 
clergy, in many cases, succeeded in re- 
covering their tithes by asimple process 
before the assistant barrister, notwith- 
standing the difficulties which were 
supposed to be thrown in their way, by 
Lord Stanley’s act. What was to be 
done ? appeals must be got up to kee 

up the spirits of the tithe defaul- 
ters. Accordingly, in the county of 
Cork, in almost every instance, the te- 
nants in possession, without having the 
slightest shadow of a defence, appealed 
from the decrees obtained against them 
by the clergy. By this they could 
have obtained a very short delay, were 
it not that Judge Perrin happened to 
go that circuit, and he decided every 
case against the clergyman. His deci- 
sion on “the onus poimt,’ made it im- 
possible for the clergy to collect any 
tithes by civil bill, and the peasantry, 
encouraged by success, became univer- 
sally persuaded, that even if decrees 
should be obtained against them, they 
had only to appeal to the next assizes, 
and they could not fail to set them 
aside. [t is to be hoped that Judge 
Perrin has long since repented of the 
decisions which he pronounced that 
day, and of the misery which his erro- 
neous judgment heaped upon many in- 
nocent families of the clergy of that 
faith which he professes to hold. 
Without imputing corrupt motives to 
any judge, it can be no offence to ex- 
press a wish that he should, after such 
a mistake, examine his conduct with an 
anxious fear, lest his private interests, 
or political hatred may not have biassed 
his judgment upon that occasion. In 
the meantime, however, the matter did 
not rest there. The legal doctrines he 
propounded, were so manifestly absurd, 
so contrary to every principle of Eng- 
lish law, that his conduct was univer- 
sally condemned in his own profession, 
and the attention of the public was 
strongly turned to the point. The 
same points of law came before him 
at the next assizes on appeals, and he 
made no decision but reserved them 
for the consideration of the Twelve 
Judges. They all, with Lord Plun- 
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kett and O’Loughlen, pronounced that 
the decisions by which Judge Perrin 
had ruined the clergymen of the county 
of Cork were erroneous, Judge Perrin 
professed to retain his own opinion, 
and yet, whenever the point, which is 
of frequent occurrence, comes before 
him, he decides it according to the re- 
solution of the judges, not by his own 
private judgment. The opinion of the 
Judges, and the dissent of Judge 
Perrin, may be found briefly reported 
in a note to “Lloyd and Goold’s Re- 
ports,” vol. 1. p. 887. Let his conduct 
on this occasion, be contrasted with 
the private advice which he is reported 
to have given to Baron Richards. The 
two cases are perfectly analogous. In 
the civil bill cause, and the registry, the 
original jurisdiction is with the assistant 
barrister, the appeal is to the going 
judge of assize. In both cases equally, 
the Twelve Judges have neither appel- 
late nor original jurisdiction. In both 
cases alike, “ the advice of the judges 
“is desired by a member of that body, 
“upon a matter not coming before 
“them, as constituting collectively a 
“court, and upon which they cannot, 
“collectively, make any order, and 
“ where, consequently, there can be no 
“appeal from whatever opinion they 
“express.” In both cases, too, the 
same reasons exist why the decision 
of the majority should bind the rest of 
the judges. Let Baron Richards, if he 
can, explain, for what object the 
Twelve Judges meet, if their decision 
is to have no binding force. This is 
not an unfair demand from him, as he 
was one of those who met on that oc- 
easion. The very fact of their being 
able to make no order on the case be- 
fore them, proves that they can meet 
for no other purpose, than to produce 
uniformity in the administration of the 
law, by the opinion of the majority 
settling the law and guiding the rest. 
But Baron Richards says, that on such 
occasions, the Twelve Judges do not 
collectively, constitute a court. What, 
ifthey do not? What, if their reso- 
lutions are merely the responsa pru- 
dentum, and have been resorted to from 
time immemorial to settle the law upon 
difficult or doubtful questions? But 
either the learned Baron, or all the 
eminent writers on English law are 
mistaken on this head, for the latter do 
all consider it a court of the very 
highest authority. It is not a court of 
original jurisdiction, nor yet a court of 
appeal, but it isa court, into which, 
from the earliest antiquity, causes of 
difficulty and importance haye been re- 
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ferred by the judges, and of which no 
judge except Baron Richards, has ever 
impugned the authority. If the learned 
Baron had looked into Blackstone's 
Commentaries, he would have obtained 
some information respecting the con- 
stitution of this court. “Into this 
court, also, of Exchequer chamber, 
which then consists of all the judges 
of the superior courts, and now and 
then the Lord Chancellor also, are 
sometimes adjourned from the other 
courts, such causes as the judges upon 
argument, find to be of great weight 
and difficulty, before any judgment is 
given upon them in the court below,” 
—Blackstone, vol. 3,p. 57. To under- 
stand rightly the force of this, and the 
following passages, the Irish reader 
ought to recollect that in England the 
Court of Exchequer chamber as a 
court of error did not consist of all the 
judges, as in Ireland, but only of the 
judges of the court in which the cause 
did not commence. In Woodesson’s 
Lectures, this assembly of the judges 
is also called a court. It is in fact, a 
Court of Exchequer chamber. The 
authorities are express on this point, 
In “ Co. Lit.” p. 58, a court is defined 
to be a place wherein justice is judicially 
administered In his 4th institute, page 
119, Coke enumerates seven courts be- 
longing to the exchequer, the fourth of 
which he thus defines: “ The Court 
of the Exchequer chamber being the 
assembly of all the judges of England 
for matters of law.” Compuare this, 
with the definition of a court, and it 
is evident that the resolutions of the 
judges being the only acts of that 
court, must be judicial.” Again, in 4 
inst. p. 110, Coke thus writes: “ And 
into the Exchequer chamber, or the 
like, all cases of greatest difficulty in 
the King’s Bench or Common Pleas, 
&c. are, and of ancient times have been 
adjourned, and there debated, argued, 
and resolved by all the judges of Eng- 
land, and Barons of the Exchequer.” 

It may be observed, that the words 
“ resolved” and “ resolutions” are the 
proper technical terms used in gee 
ing of the acts of this court, which are 
always referred to as of the greatest 
authority. The old reports are full of 
cases thus resolved; for instance, 
“ Capel’s case,” 1 Rep. 64 ; “ Shelly’s 
case ;” “ Chudleigh’s case,” and many 
others. Capel’s case commenced in 
the Court of Common Pleas, where it 
was ultimately decided, but it was first 
debated and resolved by the Twelve 
Judges. Coke thus speaks of this 
case, page 62,—“ and this case was 
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“often argued in the Common Pleas, 
“and afterwards in the Exchequer 
“Chamber before all the justices of 
« England, and, after divers confe- 
“rences between all th~ justices of 
« England; it was resolved by them all 
“that, in this case, &c. ;” and he ends 
the report by naming ten justices by 
whom Re says “this case was resolved.” 
In “Shelley’s case,” 1 Co. 106, the 
case was argued before the Twelve 
Judges at the Chancellor’s house, and 
afterwards twice at Sergeant's Inn, 
and the chief justice of the Queen’s 
Bench, in which court the record was, 
gave judgment; and what is remarkable 
as shewing that the authority of the 
case did not depend merely upon the 
judges of the court in which judgment 
was pronounced, it is said that “ be- 
“cause the counsel of both sides who 
“were present were desirous to know 
“upon which of the said points their 
“resolution did depend, the said chief 
“justice openly declared, that as to 
“the first point, the better and greater 
“nart of all the justices and barons 
held, &c. and that all the justices of 
“England, and barons of the Exche- 
“quer, except one of the justices of 
«the Common Pleas, were agreed as 
“to the third point.” “ Chudleigh’s 
case,” also, although the judgment 
was given in the court of Queen’s 
Bench, where the record lay, was first 
argued and resolved by all the judges 
and barons in the Exchequer Cham- 
ber ; and, in “ Mary Portington’s case,” 
10 Rep. page 426, both “ Chudleigh’s 
case” and “ Capel’s case” are expressly 
referred to as judgments of the Exche- 
uer Chamber, not of the King’s 
Bench, which is the only court men- 
tioned in the record. The Exchequer 
Chamber had authority to resolve the 
general rule of law, but no authority 
to make any order in the particular 
case. This adjournment of causes 
into the Exchequer Chamber some- 
times took place by the authority of 
the King, or Lord Chancellor ; some- 
times by the authority of the court in 
which the case arose. Thus, in “ Cal- 
vin’s case,” 7 Rep. page 2, which was 
in the King’s Bench. “ After this 
“case had been argued in the Court of 
“King’s Bench at the bar, by the 
“counsel learned of either party, the 
“judges of that court, upon conference 
“and consideration of the weight and 
“jmportance thereof, adjourned the 
“same (according to the ancient and or- 
“dinary course and order of the law) 
“into the Exchequer Chamber, to be 
“argued openly there, first by the 
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“counsel learned of either party, and 
“then by all the judges of England.” 
The report concludes thus :—*“ Et sic 
“terminata et determinata est ista 
“ questio.” Although this case was 
resolved in the Exchequer Chamber, 
and by Coke in his preface referred to 
as an Exchequer Chamber cuse, yet 
this court had no power to make any 
order thereon; but the judgment 
founded on the resolutions in the Ex- 
chequer Chamber was given in the 
Court of King’s Bench, as appears by 
the entries in Coke’s report. The an- 
tiquity of this court is very great. 
Some writers think that an allusion to 
it is to be found in the charter of 
Henry III. In his commentary upon 
the chapter 14, E. 3, Coke thus writes, 
4 inst. 68:—* By the meeting toge- 
“ther upon adjournment of the cause 
“out of the court where the cause de- 
“pendeth, &c., all the judges, &c. 
“which now we call an Exchequer 
“Chamber cause, warranted by the 
“common law, and ancient precedents 
“ before this statute.” Now, what is the 
meaning of the clause “ warranted by the 
common law,” and similar expressions, if 
the resolutions of the assembled judges 
were to possess no authority? No war- 
rant, nor ancient precedent, would be 
necessary to enable the judges, or any 
other set of men, to pronounce unau- 
thorized or unauthoritative opinions 
upon any matter. The public advan- 
tages of this court, in preventing 
doubt and diversity of law, are ob- 
vious: “ To the end that all the judges 
“and justices, in all the several parts of 
“the realm might, as it were with one 
“ mouth, inall men’s cases pronounce one 
“and the same sentence.” —( Preface to 
3rd Report. It is,indeed, one of the mat- 
ters which Coke, in the preface to the 
4th Report mentions in praise of King 
James, that he desired “where there 
“have been some diversity of opinion, 
“between certain of the courts of jus- 
“tice, that the same might, upon con- 
“ference, and mature consideration, 
“be agreed and resolved.” Sometimes 
this court appears to have anticipated 
litigation, by meeting to resolve diffi- 
cult points of law, even before any 
litigation arose to draw them into 
question, as in the case of “ Fines” in 
Coke’s reports, and in the meeting of 
the judges on the bankrupt laws, re- 
ported, 2 Lord Raymond, 1278. 

Upon this basis (namely, the opinion of 
the Twelve Judges, given on a case on 
which they have no jurisdiction collec- 
tively to make any order) rests all the 
crimmal law of these countries. The 
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necessity of referring criminal cases to 
the Twelve Judges has arisen from 
this cause. A bill of exceptions does 
not lie in a criminal case, and in cases 
of felony no writ of error can be 
brought without the allowance of the 
attorney-general. Consequently, the 
opinion of the presiding judge would 
be conclusive upon all points of evi- 
dence, as it is in cases of registry, and 
as in this case also, no mode exists of 
procuring uniformity of decision, and 
of checking the erroneous judgment of 
a particular judge, were it not for the 
practice, of immemorial antiquity, of 
referring such cases to the opinion of 
the Twelve Judges. The practice is 
this :—when a case of difficulty arises, 
if the prisoner be convicted, the pre- 
siding judge respites execution until 
he confers with the judges in the en- 
suing term upon the point; and the 

ractice in both countries, uniformly 
hes been, that if the majority of the 
judges present are of opinion that the 
conviction was legal, the sentence is 
executed, whatever be the opinion of 
the judge who tried the case, and such 
resolutions of the judges are of incon- 
trovertible authority when a_ similar 
case arises again. Thus, in “ Rex v. 
Burrowes,” Moody and Ryan’s Crown 
cases, 274, the prisoner was convicted 
of burglary ; sentence of death was 
recorded against him ; a point arising 
in the case was referred to the consi- 
deration of the Twelve Judges: seven 
were of opinion that the conviction 
was right—five were of the opposite 
opinion, and the conviction was accor- 
dingly affirmed. The same is the case, 
though the presiding judge dissent, as 
in “ Mosley’s Case,” Ryan and Moody, 
97, and in “ Thornton’s Case,” Ryan 
and Moody, 27. That such decision 
is binding when a similar case again 
occurs, may be seen by a reference, 
among many others, to “ Hood's Case,” 
Moody, 289. ‘* Coleridge was then 
“ proceeding to argue that the wife of 
“Samuel Hood was competent for 
“George Hood, when Gaselie inter- 
“posed, and said that point had been 
“decided by THE jJuDGEs, and read 
“ from his note-book the following case, 
“upon which Lord Tenterden said 
“that the point was untenable, and it 
“was abandoned.” Thus they would 
not even hear argument on a case 
which had already .been decided by 
the Twelve Judges, although their au- 
thority is subject to every objection 
which Baron Richards brings against 
their authority in “ Glennon’s Case.” 
We may observe that the case which 





was referred to in “ Hood’s Case,” ag 
such conclusive authority, was itself 
resolved by the judges contrary to the 
opinion of the judge who tried the 
case, and who had alone the jurisdic. 
diction to pronounce any order upon 
the subject. Indeed, in criminal cases, 
no judgment remains to be pronounced 
when the Twelve Judges meet; the 
case is already over at law, but if the 
prisoner has been convicted, the crown 
grants a pardon, if the judges are of 
opinion that his conviction ought not 
to have taken place. 

After the publication of Baron 
Richards’ defence, his friends appeared 
to think that he had not succeeded in 
making out a very strong case, and the 
radical press teemed with articles en- 
deavouring to justify him by conside- 
rations which never crossed his own 
mind. ‘To one only of these shall we 
direct the attention of our readers, 
because it is the only one which the 
party has endeavoured to sustain. It 
has been repeated in many forms, and 
it is strongly characteristic of the 
school which produced it. The argu- 
ment is briefly this. Before “ Glen- 
non’s Case” was brought before the 
Twelve Judges his claim had been 
already tried and rejected by the Chief 
Justice. Consequeutly, when “ Glen- 
non’s Case” came to be argued before 
the Twelve Judges, no cause was in 
existence on the decision of which the 
resolution of the judges could have 
any effect. Their resolution was 
therefore a judgment “ sine lite,” and 
possessed no judicial authority. Our 
first remark on this is, that it is not 
the ground upon which Baron Richards 
himself rested the defence of his conduct 
at Sligo. Our next is, that Baron 
Richards, by attending the meeting of 
the Twelve Judges, and taking part in 
their deliberations in “Glennon’s Case,” 
precluded himself from relying on that 
argument. But let us examine and 
try whether there is any weight in the 
argument itself. Is it not a mere tech- 
nical argument, which, therefore, re- 
quires some authority to give it weight, 
rather than a plain sensible one, resting 
upon its own internal evidence, and 
upon the rules of right reason? In 
short, does the argument or the dis- 
tinction rest upon some admitted rule 
of law, or upon any principles of com- 
mon sense? Has it any natural or 
artificial weight ? We profess that we 
never met any case in which this dis- 
tinction was taken to remove its au- 
thority, and we cannot perceive any 
natural weight in it. e do not see 
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that it either diminishes the necessity 
of adhering to the first decision, for the 
sake of producing uniformity in the 
administration of the law; nor does it 
lessen the strong probability that the 
first decision is more likely to be cor- 
rect than any subsequent one. The 
former is self-evident—the latter is 
scarcely less so. It is not the aaa 
escence of the litigating parties that 
gives authority to the decision of the 
judge. John Doe is not bound by a 
rule of law pronounced in a former 
case, merely because Richard Roe’s 
interests were affected by it when it 
was originally pronounced. On the 
contrary, it is a maxim of English law, 
that one man is not to be concluded in 
any way by what another does or 
suffers. Thus, if any fact, such as the 
bankruptcy of a particular individual 
was proved in one case against Richard 
Roe, and the same fact was afterwards 
put in issue in another cause aguinst 
John Doe, it should be proved over 
again, and the proof in the former 
cause would not avail in the latter one. 
What then is the reason that a judg- 
ment or decision on a matter of law 
is binding, as a judicial authority, upon 
persons who were not parties to the 
suit in which that decision was pro- 
nounced? We answer, that by this 
principle we attain the great advan- 
tages of securing uniformity in the ad- 
ministration of the law, and of pre- 
venting corruption, partiality, or care- 
lessness in the judge ; and it is the as- 
sumption of the law, that such decision 
is according to law, as being pro- 
nounced by the most competent tri- 
bunal, after full argument and mature 
deliberation. Nothing can shake the 
authority of the resolution of the 
judges in Glennon’s case, which does 
not shew that it was not pronounced 
after full argument and mature delibe- 
ration. The distinction which we are 
combating is of no weight, unless so 
far as it may raise a slight presumption 
that the judges did not carefully con- 
sider the law in Glennon’s case, inas- 
much as they knew that no person had 
any interests involved in their resolu- 
tions, or that for the same reason no 
counsel would appear to argue on 
either side of the question. But such 
a presumption would be notoriously 
contrary to the fact. The world knows 
that Glennon’s case was the subject of 
most anxious investigation, and that 
eminent counsel argued on either side 
of the question. In fact, Glennon 
had precisely the same interest in that 
case, that a convicted criminal has in 
the argument raised before the twelve 
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judges on the validity of his conviction. 
Each knows that though the particular 
judgment which is the subject of the 
argument cannot be reversed, yet that 
he will obtain his object indirectly, by 
proving it to be contrary to law. The 
criminal would obtain his pardon, and 
Glennon would be registered before 
the next going judge of assize. The 
Solicitor-General and Serjeant Greene 
were counsel for Glennon before the 
twelve judges ; and the Solicitor-Gene- 
ral began his argument by stating that 
he appeared on behalf of Matthew 
Glennon of Clonmacnamara.—Vide 
Mr. Brady's report of the argument. 
Mr. Walsh, the editor of Baron 
Richard’s judgment, appears to admit 
the trifling nature of the distinctions 
relied upon by the learned Baron, and 
to think it safer to rest his defence 
upon the dangerous and unconstitu- 
tional principle of denying all authority 
to judicial decisions. Accordingly, 
Mr. Walsh, in a note to the report of 
Feigney’s case, page 30, collects all 
the instances he could—viz. three 
or four, of courts refusing to fol- 
low the authority of other courts ; and 
among others he has cited with appro- 
bution the intemperate and unconstitu- 
tional dictum of Lord Plunkett’s, which 
we have prefixed to this article. We 
say “ cites it with approbation,” because 
he cites it for the purpose of relying 
upon its authority. But what is very 
remarkable, he does not cite a single 
ease to justify the distinctions relied 
upon by Baron Richards and his sup- 
porters. Even the learned Baron or 
his most desperate supporters will not 
deny that there was a judicial decision 
in Glennon's case—viz., at the spring 
assizes, when, upon an appeal from the 
decision of the assistant barrister, the 
chief justice proceeded to swear the 
jury by the oath imposed by the 10 
Geo. 4, and afterwards at the request 
of Glennon’s counsel, reserved it for 
the consideration of the judges. The 
concurrence of the other judges ought 
certainly to have strengthened the au- 
thority of that judicial decision. The 
twelve judges may be said to form 
twelve separate courts of appeal. Each 
of them has unquestionable authority 
to decide upon the matter when it 
comes before him. If those courts 
differ, it must be impossible to produce 
uniformity. There is no constitutional 
mode, except either by all the judges 
yielding to the first decision judivially 
pronounced by one of their brethren ; 
or by following the established custom 
of enquiring on which side the greater 
authority of precedents is to be found ; 
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or by assembling all the judges who 
have separate jurisdiction on the sub- 
ject, and letting the decision of the 
majority bind the whole. In either 
case, Baron Richurds can find no ex- 
cuse for refusing to yield to the autho- 
rity of the rule in Glennon’s case. It 
was the judicial decision of the chief 
justice at the Cavan assizes, confirmed 
by the resolution of the majority of 
the judges in chamber after full deli- 
beration, and hearing counsel upon both 
sides. Baron Richards has, by his con- 
duct, placed himself in the unexampled 
mem of a judge who refuses to yield 

is private wishes or opinions to any 
species of judicial precedent. 

We cannot look upon this subject 
without serious apprehensions for the 
future destinies of these countries. It 
appears as if the time were fast ap- 
proaching when it will be impossible 
to obtain an honest judgment in any 
case in.which party feeling or party 
interests are involved. Already has 
the House of Commons almost re- 
solved to renounce its judicial powers 
in election cases, from a consciousness 
that it cannot discharge them with im- 
partiality. They will, no doubt, be 
fortified in this resolution by the reflec- 
tion that, in the London, Salford, Long- 
ford, Queen’s County, and Carlow cases, 
the Whig majorities on the committees 
actually refused to investigate the 
charges made by the Tories, or to ex- 
amine whether the elections com- 

lained of were made by persons hav- 
ing a lawful right to vote. But can 
this evil be remedied by law? We 
fear not. At present the practice is 
this—Out of all the members present 
in the house, 83 are selected by lot ; 
each party then challenges 11; and the 
remaining 11 form the committee, and 
are sworn to try the case justly. We 
do not see how it is possible to form a 
better tribunal out of the House of 
Commons. If the tribunal is a bad 
one, it is not the Jaw that is in fault. 
“ Quid sine moribus, vane proficiunt 
leges.” Where shall we betake our- 
selves to procure an impartial judg- 
ment? If barristers are to be selected 
as assessors, the appointment will di- 
rectly or indirectly fall to the govern- 
ment ; and the present Whig assistant- 
barristers afford us a fair specimen of 
the legal knowledge and impartiality 
of the gentlemen who are likely to 
obtain the new situations. The com- 
plaint of the Conservatives is, that the 
votes of the lawful electorsare swamped 
by the number of fictitious voters 
placed on the registry by the presiding 
barristers. Will it mot be a mockery 





of justice to refer them for redress to 
a new set of barristers appointed by 
the same authority? Every new place 
ereated for the profession, tends to de. 
grade the bar. The profession is be. 
coming filled with persons who enter 
it, not in the hopes of earning an inde. 
pendence by their talents and honor. 
able industry, but trusting to political 
agitation to obtain “a place.” Already 
these men are in sufficient number to 
keep each other in countenance ; and 
the depraved feelings of their associ- 
ates will shortly lead them even to 
look upon an abandoned castle hack 
with some degree of respect, as a per- 
son who is in the fair road to promo- 
tion. Will those evils be removed by 
referring election cases to the judges ? 
Alas! the subject of this article may 
teach us not to expect that our future 
judges will be able to give satisfaction 
where their political feelings are roused, 
We fear they will be “men of strong 
ambition and weak principles’—men 
who always looked to their politics, 
not to their legal knowledge for pro- 
motion—men whom a slight tempta- 
tion will suffice to lead astray, since 
they will scarcely comprehend the full 
iniquity of their decisions. Already 
the public-sympathy is enlisted on the 
side of corruption, and men think it 
unreasonable to expect that a ministry 
should exercise its trust of selecting 
judicial officers, for any purpuse, except 
that of keeping itself in office, by re- 
warding its adherents, and affording a 
corrupt motive to men of opposite or 
doubtful principles to embrace their 
party. The same feeling must, we 
fear, lead men to look upon judicial 
corruption with an indulgent eye. 
Those qualities which lead men to the 
bench, will be permitted to govern 
their conduct there. The judge will 
feel, that if professional knowledge or 
integrity were not required in his ap- 
pointment, they ought not to be ex- 
pected to be displayed in his decisions, 
and that the public who acquiesced in 
his appointment cannot murmur at his 
judgments. This mischief cannot be 
stayed, except by correcting public 
opinion. Let all men do their parts, 
by not permitting party feelings to lead 
them to approve of any improper ap- 
pointment, or illegal judgment. In- 
stead of sheltering individual corruption 
by preaching the doctrine that all men 
are equally devoid of honesty, let them 
expect and demand a general high tone 
of moral feeling, and punish every de- 
parture from it with their most severe 
censure. 
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LA8T DAYS OF NERO,—-A DRAMA. 


SCENRK I.—THE HOUSE OF SCEVOLA, 


JULIA, SCHVOLA—(entering the chamber.) 


Scev.—I should ere this be at the forum—strange 
Thy nephew and my client Lucius Verus 
Not yet arrived from Athens—though to-day 
His cause is early on the Prefect’s list. 
Jul.—He hath not had thy letter. 
Scev.— Nay, he hath; 
Last night he was impatiently expected 
At Marcia’s house. 
Jul.—Sceevola, (solemnly.) 
Scev.—My Julia 
Jul.—1 would thou mightest some few days put off 
This fearful suit. 
Scav.—Thou art not wont, dear Julia, 
To exaggerate trifles, with thy sex’s zeal, 
To undue moment ; 'tis a suit 
Of simplest equity. We cannot fail. 
Jul.—I doubt not of the right ; nor do I fear 
The want of justice in the Prefect’s court. 
My fears grow deeper with the cause’s strength : 
For he who combats such undoubtful right, 
Trusts to no righteous process of the law. 
An hundred similar frauds in law begun 
In blood decided, justify my fear 
Of impious Tigellinus. 
Scav.— Twere scarce Roman 
To abandon from base fear my client’s cause, 
And leave thy brother’s son to be despoiled 
By usurpation. 
Jul.—Nay, dear Sczevola, 
I were the last to ask thee to betray 
My own dear nephew’s cause ; I only pray 
A day to let this ill foreboding fear 
Pass from my heart. 
Scav.—I fear thou art ill— 
Thy heart’s too Roman for such idle fears. 
Jul.—A clouded spirit sits within my breast, 
As if some woe were gathering there. 
Scev.—My Julia, 
Thou art not often thus unlike thyself ; 
I prithee clear thy brow ; thy gloom’s contagious, 
Twill haunt me through the day, and make still sadder 
That which is ever tedious. I would have 
Thy parting smiles upon my memory, 
To cheer my absence from thee. 
Jul._— Dearest, nay ! 
There is no cheering in the smile enforced ; 
Though I might wreathe my countenance to mirth, 
Gay as the Queen of Paphos, I am sad. 
If thou wilt leave me now, I shall not know 
A moment’s peace all day. 
Scev.—Thou knowest, Julia, 
I shall not be too happy in this thought. 
I prithee cast it from thee. In the toil 
And anxious bustle of the noisy Forum, 
My solace ever is to think on thee 
In grateful peace, expecting my return ; 
In trouble, weariness, perplexity, 
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The recollection of thy gentle smile 
Comes o'er all darker thoughts, like some bright star 
Upon the stormy waters ; pledge of calm 
And joyous hours at even. 
Jul.-= ‘ Thou would’st chide 
The thoughts I suffer oft, when thou art gone 
Into that tangled maze of toil and fear, 
Where tyrants and delators, lies, intrigues, 
Distrusts, suspicions, silent watching murders, 
And every vice and horror dwell together 
In ambush against virtue. Oft in fancy 
I see the haunting spy, the tribune grim, 
The tyrant’s deadly nod, the cruel engine, 
The writhing anguish; and, most horrible, 
The faithful mind, whose inmost thoughts I know, 
Returning home in wild extremity, 
To seek its fellow mind. 
Scav.— 4 Dear Julia—— (embraces her) 
Jul.—And then all day I am so wasted with 
These desolating thoughts that know no rest 
Till on my heart of hearts, thy well-known foot 
Sounds lightly at the gate. 
Scev.—  . ° My tender dove ; 
Here is our nest retired in the deep woods, 
To which, in truth and sleepless tenderness, 
Thy Caius flies to thee with speed that envies 
The love-borne turtle’s wing ; come be thy self, 
Let thy firm virtue drive these idle fears 
Of unexisting danger, When eve comes 
We'll laugh at these fond fancies. Some one comes. 
Enter a Slave. 
Slave-— Young Lucius Verus waits thy coming forth, 
Scev.—Go quickly, say, I follow thee. Farewell, 
For some few hours. He must not see thee thus, 
I'll bring him home tonight. 
Jul.—Great Jove protect thee. 


18 





SCENE Il. 
SCEVOLA—LUCIUS VERUS, 


Scav.—Lucius? Again well met on Tiber’s bank. 
Some busy days await thee here : we thouglit 
Thy coming somewhat slow. 

Luc.— . But yester eve 

I found the antient Lares, long desired 
Even in the land of song. 

Betas 4 's I trust thy youth 
Has not reaped folly in the honored school, 
Where Tully gathered wisdom. 

Luc— ‘ *Twere but vain 

To stem the current of this giddy age, 
The wanton world keeps holiday. Nor dare I 
Affect more wisdom than the muse bestows 
On Fortune’s favourites now. 

Scav.— Tis well, fair youth, 
Thy stern and noble father doth not live 
To hear thee lightly boast thy shame. Alas! 
Who may reproach Rome’s tyrants, if her sons 
Grow worthy to be slaves. Thy father, Lucius, 
Had loftier aims for thee. 

I should regret 
"If Tam held unworthy of my sire. 
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Yet who dares name the liberal arts unworthy, 
Or couple song with shame ! 
Scev.— . Alas, for song 
That flows from sordid and degenerate thoughts : 
The stream is as the fountain. Thou hadst better 
Have seasoned thy boy breast with virtue’s rules, 
From some great ethic master. 
Lue.— e ° This were well, 
Had Rome her Cato to award the crown 
Of civic virtue. 
Scav.— 4 Virtue wants no crown, 
All perfect i in herself ; as purely fair, 
Amidst the shrouding mists of earth’s reproach, 
As in the court of Jove. 
Lue.— Yet to come down 
To the plain level of the needs of life, 
If youth would rise ; "twere vain extravagance 
To play the hero to this piping age. 
Thou mightst as well advise me to go forth 
With pastoral reed and savage dress to play 
Apollo to the fauns and nereds 
Scev.— Twere more within thy training. 
Luae— ° Good sir, nay, 
I can but follow fortune. Hadst thou seen 
Our Cesar at Neapolis, ten long hours, 
Trying all arts to win the singer’s chaplet, 
Braving a thousand popular slights. 
Scav.— He knew 
That they would judge for Cesar. His low pride 
Must walk within the scope of trivial slights, 
To give a substance to its shade of praise, 
The base illusion which he feeds upon. 
The wreath must seem the actor’s, not the Cxsar’s ; 
But woe betide the judge whose honesty 
Is cozened by such fairness. 
Lue— . Nay, good sir, 
To toil so ‘hardly as he doth for fame ; 
Yet know that fame a lie : this may be madness, 
I would not name it pride. 
Thou. are too young. 
Pride is the fool's magician, which can change 
All rabbish into gold and pearls of price, 
It hath a spell to expand, refine, embellish, 
And weave together each slight look or word 
That hath a stain of flattery. 
Luc.— ° Tis said 
He trains his voice by a more rigid course, 
Than might befit the meagre Cynic’s tub : 
Of abstinence, fatigue, and patient study : 
Bears weights upon his breast, and keeps a master 
To say, “ do this,” “ from that abstain.” 
Scav.— ° *Tis pity 
His fate and nature are so wide apart, 
He might have been a very worthy piper, 
Though not quite of the best. 
Lue.— Yet what care I, 
How well or ill he pipe ; if piping be 
The way to rise at court. 
Scev.— Trust me, dear youth, 
The way is full of peril, try it not. 
Luc.—You doubt my skill. Nay, listen, you shall hear 
A strain from the Orestes. 
Scav.— onc Nay, fond boy, 






Scaev.— 
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I have no ear for nonsense. Wouldstth ou rise 
At Nero’s court, thou must forbear the boast 
Of all thy gaudy foreign fopperies ; 
Whether thou best can’st pipe, or sing, or dance, 
Or play the Grecian puppet on the scene. 
The only talent in these horrid halls, 
That thrives unblasted by the fiery envy 
Of the buffooning despot, is the flatterer’s 
And the delator’s. Thou must learn to spy, 
Some treason in the sleeping infant’s breath, 
Be quick at foul constructions ; have thy breast 
Fertile in malice, as the viper's nest 
Of crawling venoms ; be outside all smoothness, 
And all compliance with the maddest outbreaks 
Of humour in its most perverted moods ; 
Be prompt to worship at the golden lyre, 
However discordant be the royal touch, 
Faint when the pause is full, aud still cry “ brave,” 
When Nero quavers. This, if thou’rt expert, 
And if the court wind of the Ceesar’s humour 
Be fortunate, perchance, he'll name thee empress. 
Luc.— Thou mockest strangely ; yet to give thy words 
A creditable import, it must be 
Not hard to please his vanity. 
E Why, ’tis so, 
By fits and starts as humour serves. Thou know’st 
The insolence of the tribe he apes : to be 
More like Myrtillus, he will weigh your praise 
With the nice pertness of a Grecian eunuch, 
Or in fine malice, take you at your word, 
And play you dead. Then, if your face betray 
Some drowsy symptom, he will straightway rouse you 
By ordering off your head. 
Lucim i 3 Ah, sir, enough ! 
Scev.—He'll kill or play with like indifference. 
The victim and the flatterer are the toys 
Of the crown’d child’s capricious weariness. 
He'll do thus much to startle thy dull sense, 
To watch thy fear, observe thine agony, 
With fearful prying into that he fears. 
Luci.—This earth bears no such monster. 
Scav.— > . Pardon me, 
The world hath many Neros ; feebleness 
And crack-brained humor are not prodigies. 
Blind Fortune in her freaks may crown the fool, 
Who can use empire but for larger folly, 
And substitute extravagance for greatness. 





Scav.— 


SCENE III.—NERO’S PALACE. 
NERO—TIGELLINUS. 


Nero.—My Tigellinus, thanks to thy good skill, 
I am renewed in heart. Ihave been ever 
Too easily elated and deprest E 
By causes trivial to the vulgar mind, 
My spirit is too subtle. 

Tigel.— i *Tis thy genius, 
Which, as a mirror, clear and bright reflects 
The slightest shadows of vicissitude, 
In the world’s course. But for this virtue, 
The world had wanted Homer. 

‘ Ay, this is 
The penalty of nobler faculties, 





Nero.— 
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To bear a more expanded sense of pain— 
Small ills accumulate, and seem to bear 
The aspect of some large calamity— 
Till wisdom view them with her stedfast gaze, 
And sees them as they are. 
Tigel.— q ‘ A deeper saying 
From Tully or Panztius never dropt : 
O gods, how sweet it is to hear the thoughts 
Of perfect wisdom. 
Nero.—Now I see things truly— 
The provinces revolt—Vindex is false— 
Old Galba insecure—while well I know 
Rome’s traitorous heart. But ’tis by Rome's misdeeds 
Our coffers fatten. Ha! we shall have trials 
And confiscations : Galba’s revenue 
Flows in to us already. 
Tigel.— 6 . Tis but justice, 
For he has seized and sold thy Spanish lands. 
Nero (furiously.)—Curse on the greybeard ; ay, he hath so dared 
Yet what most wounds, is that the Roman rabble 
Have laughed to hear it ; as a pleasant jest ! 
“ Whom, 1?” but thou shalt see ; they had better scoffed 
At thundering Jove. 
Tigel— . : Alas! they lack the spirit 
To comprehend thy greatness. 
Nero.— ‘ ‘ He who built 
The Theban towers and bulwarks, by the virtue 
Of his life-breathing lyre ; could not awake 
A spark of mind in Rome. 
Tigel.— Yet smile 
On some unmannered burghers dowdy dame 
Clip off some prating barber’s brainless head, 
To still his busy tongue, and mend town talk. 
Force some base usurer, that arrests thy currency, 
Yield up his treasonable hoard ; do aught 
That is the duty of a righteous judge, 
To this licentious town. By Hercules, 
There’s not a tailor but will shake his head, 
And talk me like a Brutus. 
Nero (sneeringly).— ‘ Tigellinus, 
Tis easy for the servile multitude 
To magnify the farce of their existence, 
And laud the stale hypocrisies, by which 
Alone, they hold together, in their bond 
Of common imbecility. Who e’er heard 
Of virtue ina god? Is Nero worse 
Than father Jove—or my magnific rival 
And brother of the lyre, Latona’s son ? 
Or nimble-fingered Mercury, the prince 
Of knaves of all degrees? Why, what were these 
If Rome’s most impious maxims be allowed ? 
We follow Jove. 
Tigel.—Jove’s palmiest day of power 
Ne’er won him such high praise. 
R Nero.— ‘ ‘i , ‘ Believe me, friend, 
a A virtuous people is best known by bearing 
The freaks of Jove with pious resignation. 
Tigel.—( laughing ) Ay, Cesar, it was so in days of old, 
hen he was in his youthful prime, and gave 
His vigor to Arcadia. His old age— 
A green old age, I doubt not, green and gouty— 
Confines his outbreaks to connubial broils, 
As Juno, or the generous goblet fires, 
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And men begin to think him merciful, 
Because he takes his ease, and doth forget them. 
Nero.—Mortals, my friend, are ruled by love or fear, 
The choice hath been their own : they will not love me 
Though I have sought their fickle favor long 
As never monarch hath. Had I but lived 
In the old glorious time, when Greece adored 
The vocal Mighty, and Olympus opened 
Its awful halls to gifted men 
Tigel.— . . . Then truly 
Thou shouldst have lain on Jove's triclinium, 
With those whose virtue raised them. 
Nero.— ° ‘ i > Ay, my friend, 
For slaughtering vermin, far less base than those 
I’ve slain not few of, in this vicious age, 
The treason hatching and usurious Romans, 
Enter Puaon. 








Ha, Phaon ! 
Phaon.—1 bear letters, Cesar, which-——. 
Nero.—I've seen enough of. Man what signifies 
Some days’ march nearer Rome? They but approach 
The grasp of our imperial equity : 
They wait on our revenge—not we for them. 
Make me not sick again, I pray you, Phaon, 
With vain alarms. Thou set’st at nouglit our fortune 
And great Apollo’s trath. The Delphic seer 
Forbids all terror, save from good old age 
When seventy-three approaches. 
Phaon.—Galba’s age ! (aside) 
Nero.—Thou dost forget Piso’s conspiracy, 
In which half Rome was guilty : but in vain— 
Through all their nurst up hates aud covert treasons, 
The cloud fell rightly in a golden shower 
That Danae might have envied. But enough ; 
A graver care now claims attention due. 
To-night we sup in state. I’ve called a council 
Of conscript fathers—solemn greybeards all, 
All rich old fellows, ripe for fine and forfeit— 
To inspect a set of new-made instruments, 
The sight of which will spoil their appetites. 
This done, I feast them in Apollo’s hall, 
Where, if I err not, they will make us mirth ; 
With Roman gravity, we'll play strange pranks. 
Phaon.—Cesar, beware ; ’tis now no time to raise 
Strong enmities against thee. 
Nero.—Prithee peace ; 
I’ve chosen my victims sagely thou wilt see. 
Fools, knaves, whose long and gossip-loving tongues 
Have sped their treasonable thoughts too far 
Beyond discretion. We shall laugh to see 
Their lofty airs and pampered affectations 
Dashed first by strange surprise—then apprehension— 
Then terror pale—shifting from mood to mood, 
Through Fear’s grim scale by exquisite degrees. 
Tigel.— Twill be a pleasant drama. 
Phaon.—That must be 
According .as the actors may have skill. 
Nero.—I pray you rest content ; they'll top their parts. ; 
Old Arius shall look grave, and stroke his beard, E 
As if the wisdom wanting in his pate 
Might be milked thence. Then pompous Scaurus 
Shall —_ short sayings, to be thought like Seneca, 
But still omit all meaning. Balbus, too, 
Old frothy, formal Balbus, shall bespeak, 
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With specious eye, and stately waving arm, 

Consent for solemn blunders. Old Camillus, 

Upon the strength of six score vears of folly, 

Shall claim to be an oracle, and chide 

Degenerate Rome, because he once saw Brutus. 

Furius shall frown, like those old tapestries 

Who scared the Gauls of old, with their grim faces. 
We'll oo them through their parts. But hold, 'tis time 
I should be training for to-morrow’s trial 

Upon the public scene—the morn wears late. 


SCENE Iv.* 
LUCLUS—DECIUS—PAULUS—SCVOLA, 
Sca.— : ‘ Hail, Paulus, Decius ? 
Déc.— Ay, Sceevola. 
Young Verus !—I am glad to see thee, boy. 
Luc.—Thanks, Decius. 
Methinks I know this noble gentleman 
If he remember me; my father’s friend ! 
Pau.—Youth, call me thine ; I know thee by thy smile ; 
Thou hast it from thy mother. 
Sca.— What is new. 
Dec.—The Emperor sings to-morrow on the scene. 
Luc.—In public? Ha! I'll hear him. 
Dec.—Prithee, nay, 
Let Sporus and Nymphidius go ; their office 
Makes absence perilous, if Ceesar’s voice 
Enchant the long-eared public. 
Pau.— Peace, my friends ! 
Long ears approach ; behold Aponius gliding 
With cat-like step, and eye that seems to usurp 
The gift of hearing 
Enter Apontus. 
What's the news, Aponius ? 
Ap.—Sir, I should ask of thee. Thou art, all know, 
Deep in the councils of the state. They say 
That Cesar sings to-morrow. 
Pau—  . ; ° : That at least 
I might have guessed without un oracle. 
Ap.—aAlas, ’tis as you say ; too true, good sirs, 
I see we feel together. 
Luc.—Good Aponius ! 
Most frank Aponius, wrong us not thus foully. 
Ap.—A well-sped hit! 1 do declare, Sir Lucius 
Thy wit is most enchantingly malicious. 
Lue.—Better than malice without wit. 
Ap.— Aha! 
Young Seneca! we want thy tongue among us 
To mend our morals, and restore the age. 
Rome is no longer Rome ; the people serve ; 
Our knights are turned to women ; our great nobles 
Are grown usurious, prodigal, oppressive, 
The people's tyrants, and the Cesars’ slaves. 
Behold our streets ; thou seest a dwindled race, 
The clients of the Gracchi, Cesar’s legions, 
The dotage and decrepitude of Rome. 
Approach the temple, where free Rome once heard 


* To bring this drama within the compass of the magazine, a few scenes, merely 
necessary to sustain the action of the plot, are here omitted. 
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Immortal Tullius and the first great Ceesar ; 
But enter not. Rome’s race of pride is o’er. 
She hath forgot herself, and throngs the stage, 
To glory in her shame, 
Luc.— . ° ; . 
Ap.—A rare good hit ; again 
Thine irony cuts deep. 


Say not her shame. 


Sca.— ‘ . ‘ Sir, not he ; 
He hath some gift in music, and knows well 
A Roman Emperor cannot better use 
His wondrous art, than to delight the Romans. 
Pau.—Nor they more fitly be engaged, than listening 
To that august and royal melody. 
Ap.—How exquisite, to mark the edge refined 
Of delicate and well poised irony ! 
It must be granted Rome hath grown more witty 
Since Flaccus and Mecenas bandied jokes 
Which Cesar thought worth praise. Yet, gentlemen, 
Ye do not meet me fairly. We are neighbours, 
In the same quarter living: friends, say rather : 
I feel the feeling ye may not suppress 
In word or gesture. *Tis a painful thing 
To see our Cesar thus. (looks inquiringly.) I have no word 
Of latitude enough. 
Sca.— : ; ° ‘ Thy words rove wide, 
And yet I may not blame thee. Thou art cautious. 
The very air of Rome is full of tongues 
That babble accusations, and pervert 
Men’s words to import farthest from their thoughts. There is 
No gate but hath some crafty eavesdropper 
To gather treasons, and find out new victims, 
Ap.—Sir, you are eloquent. Alas poor Rome, 


I scarce can credit such foul despotism, 

Though you, I grant, are good authority. 
Sca.—I speak not, sir, of tyrants, but of spies. 
Ap.—O, sir, thou speakest to no unskilful ear. 
Sca.—I pray be not too skilful. 


‘ . ‘ ‘ Nay, my friend, 
Thou art o’er cautious. I would only learn 
Of thy quick observation whom to shun. 
I am a simple, honest citizen, 
And not much versed in courtly wiles. 
e.— ° ° : ‘ Then listen, 
I rest not much on rumours; but they say 
‘That there are dangerous knaves, who use to hint 
Free treasons in the street, to entice the unwary 
To perilous disclosure of their thoughts. 
Ap.—Thou might have said more freely, Cesar is 
A tyrant and buffoon. Yet think thy words 
No perilous disclosure. We are friends. 
Thy Roman thoughts are mine. I fear not thee— 
Thou fear not me. 
Sca.— oan : ‘ I fear thee not. 
Ap.— ° ° ° ° Well then 
I pray thee, deal not, man, in searching hints 
Like Nero’s minions, whom thou well describest ; 
But speak like a frank Roman. 
Sca.— ° . ° . Sir, I will. (walks up to him sternly.) 
Thou art a liar and a sycophant, 
Whose breath is poison to all honest men. 
Begone delator ! 
Ap.— ; . ° Gentle sirs, farewell. 
I thank you for these sage and useful hints, 
For which you will find me grateful. 


( They laugh. Aponius gives a significant nod and exit.) 
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SCENE V,—IN NERO’S PALACE.—NIGHT. 
Nero and Senators at Supper. 


Nero.—May every muse desert me, if I love not 
These festivals of reason : there’s more truth 
In one sage cup of yonder mantling Chian, 
Than Plato ever dreamed. 
Bal.— And virtue, too. 
Nero.—Thy sense and virtue, Balbus, thus become 
Less prodigies. 
Bal.— ‘ ’ ‘ , We are but human, Cesar. 
Nero.—Confound me, but I love ye more for having 
A few convenient touches of the time, 
My trusty counsellors. For what were Nero 
To rule o’er Fabius, Regulus, or Cato ? 
Arri.—We are yay a from these noble men, 
And not less Romans, Ceesar. ompously. 
Nero.— a ° ‘ ; Thou hast, atom? y) 
A larger belly, Arrius. Nay, sweet friend, 
It is thy proudest ornament. Thow art 
The greatest lord in Rome. 
Arri, (very angry)—I have a prouder : 
I’m kin to Brutus, by my mother, Cesar. 
Pan.—That was a man, my lord! 
Nero.—He was my Pansa. 
He slew a better man than now is living, 
One named his friend, to please the vilest rabble 
That ever left its taint on Roman air. 
Pan.—There is no strain of his base biood in Arrias. (scoffing/y) 
Arri.—Pansa, thou liest. (all laugh.) 
Nero, (laughing still.}—1 love thee better, Arrius. 
Thou art the truer Roman. Both follow fortune 
Through foul Saburra, or the golden hall, 
Where’er her pathway leads. All men say 
Thou wert a prudent queestor. 
Arri.— = ; ; Still, Caesar, 
Rome hath some children worthy of their sires. 
Nero.—I know thy virtue—it stands well approved 
a many a well-lined chest of Syrian gold. 
Thy fame is peerless in those noble arts, 
Which, from the fears of base provincials, 
Draw lavish riches. Would, my friend, 
Thou’d name me in thy testament. By Jove 
Thy fulness might restore my lean estate, 
And thou fare not the poorer when thou art gone 
To be a lord in Erebus (All laugh.) 
Arri.— Nay, Cesar, 
The wealth of Arrius is frugality. 
Nero.—Thou mockest me, friend ; if so, what needs the train 
Of sharping notaries, and hard-handed bailiffs, 
That hourly issues from thy cruel porch, 
With stern exaction stamped upon each fierce 
Hard-featured visage. What need the cruel coil 
Of captures, executions, forfeitures ; 
The vaulted dungeon, where the gaol-bird pines ; 
The secret cell of bursting money-bags, 
For the penurious meal of an old Roman 
Of Brutus’ stoic line. (all laugh with Nero.) 
Pan.— ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ He hath it home. 
Arri. (to Pansa)—Thou'lt pay for-this, good sir. 
Nero, (observing, to Pansa.}—Hath he thy bond ? 
Pan.—Far worse, my lord—his virtuous thrift hath swallowed 
Vou. XI. 
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My Spanish lands ; and it doth gall me much 
To hear him prate of virtuous poverty. 
Arri.—Detraction follows virtue ; it must bear 
The world’s injustice. 
Nero.— ° i . ‘ Thou, dear Arrius, 
With truer justice payest the vile world back 
Its own base deeds, its frauds, and robberies. 
Nay, blush not, ’tis thy well-earned eulogy ; 
Thou'lt wear it well. See, friends, how modest virtue 
Shrinks from its praise. 
Arri.—If I had won cath praise 
I might shrink from it, Ceesar. (very pompous.) 
Nero.—Grandly spoken. 
My lords, there’s wit in Arrius—there he hits 
The grave and formal quackery of office. 
I thought him Balbus. (all laugh loudly.) 
Bal.—I were honoured, Cesar, 
In such a likeness. 
Nero.—Nay, most honored Balbus ; 
In every proud and virtuous quality 
Thou art his twin ; one father had ye both 
On the same money-bag (/aughs loudly, followed by the rest.) 
. ° ‘ ; A splendid lineage ; 
I would but be thy cousin, Arrius. 
Arri.—Dross is gold’s cousin, Pansa. (a laugh) 
Nero.—To him, Arrius! 
Thou art presumptuous, Pansa, and should know 
These worthy nobles hold their wealth in trust 
For the State’s need ; they are our treasurers, 
And we shall use their service. Ere we part 
Thou shalt thyself be witness to their worth 
In these hard times. (all seem very uneasy.) 
5 ¢ Sate wees Ay, we are oft compelled 
To do Rome costly service. 
Nero.— : ‘ : ° Rome is but 
A name to cover every costly vice. 
I must turn censor—and reform the fraudful 
And thriftless wealth of this degenerate age— 
And from the stagnant pools of usury 
Restore its golden current to the land. 
The State needs gold, my lords, Necessity 
And your example must be our excuse. 
The Gaul is at our gate. 
Ail.—Cesar, our lives. 
Nero.—Nay, nay. I love ye better, my sweet friends, 
Your lives are worthless, save to your fair selves ; 
Though ‘twere a pleasant joke. 
(Stops and bursts into a long, loud laugh—all join.) 
Ah me, how glib!! 
Ye know not yet the jest ; your laughter gallops 
Like o’er free coursers, ere the lash descends. 
Many.—Pray, Ceesar, let us have thy merry thought. 
Nero.—I was just thinking how a nod from me 
To yonder dusky swordsmen, would fill up 
Your trenchers with grey beards and gory jaws. 
’Tis a rich fancy, ha! (laughs violently.) 
¥ : ‘ Ye laugh not, friends, 
Alas, why ye laugh not! Ye need but think 
Of rosy Balbus in yon pottage grinning 
Amid the sauce he loves : or stoic Arrius, 
Frowning with all his dignified disdain 
As a side dish ; Sour Scaurus hath already 
The pickled aspect of a salmon’s head. 
Myrtillus looks trussed capon to the life. 


Pan— 


Bal.— 
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A little honied sauce would mend, my Pansa, 
The tartness of thy visage. Nay, dear friends, 
The good wine cheers ye not. I fear we sleep, 
Scribonius sing—thou hast a pleasant voice. 

Scrib.—Ceesar, I have no voice. 

, aber ‘ ‘ ‘ No voice, dear friend ; 
Thou hast voice enough for twenty broken trumpets : 
The. howling chorus of the Eumenides 
Sounds in thy throat. Thy common speech 
Is nothing else than song. I pray begin. 
Pray, no excuse, begin. 

Scrib.—Ceesar, I pray. 

Nero.—O, sweet Apollo. Didst thou catch, Myrtillus, 
That gurgling cadence. Friends, will no one sing ? 
We lack diversion sadly. 

Pan.—Cesar, nay. 
Apollo’s self would earn the fate of Marsyas 
If he sung here—thy voice untunes the world, 
And leaves all others discord. 

Nero.—My dear Pansa, 
Thou dost exaggerate—yet thy taste deserves 
What effort I can make. Alem, dear friends, 
Excuse a little hoarseness. ( He sings theatrically. ) 


The ages of past time, which crown 

The hoary heights of that lone mountain 

Above the Muse’s ancient fountain ; 
With awful silence yet look down 
Upon the vales of old renown. 

Old Peneus through his own still vale, 
Flows on, his ancient murmur keeping, 
With all his silver eddies weeping, 

And glides with unremitting wail 
To the stern ear of silence round, 

Where Pan’s blythe groups once beat the ground: 
Where Faun and Dryad used to meet 

By fountain edge, or hollow tree ; 

Where startled maiden oft didst flee 
The farheard satyrs cloven feet, 

In sylvan revelry. 
There Daphne’s golden boughs are wreathing, 

As for the Pythian’s sunbright hair, 

And still sweet airs from heaven flow there, 
*Twixt Ossa and Jove’s mountain breathing. 
And still the fairest summers flee 
O’er the soft vales of Thessaly. 

And Tempe—glorious as of old, 

To Aready when Phoebus sung— 

Still looks as like that age of gold. 

But the bright god hath left the fold, 

His lute and hunter-bow unstrung— 

Lonely are the vales of story ; 

Silent is the voice of glory. 

Mute the bard—the lyre of old— 
Death upon the world hath rolled. 


All.—Most marvellous ! 
Pan.—Scarce could I breathe, o’erpowered 
By that enchanted voice ! 
Nero.— . ‘ ‘ . O now enough ! 
Tis not my best; I must take medicine: 
Thy art can scarce approve it. 
(To Myrtillus, who shakes his head with critical affectation.) 
(with represt spleen.) Well!—Sing thou 
(Myrt. looks insolent and is about to speak.) 
Thou'lt beat it easily, no doubt, 
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And you, my lords, shall judge—your ears are true— 
Come on ; no words, good eunuch, on, I say (stamps ferociously.) 
























( Myrt. sings.) 





Talk not to me of lay and lyre, 
The slave’s ungifted art, 
The hand that once struck martial fire, 
From Greece’s freeborn heart 
Is cold and stiff—the gifted strain 
Shall mortal ever hear again ? 
I'd rather hear the rudest lay 
From the spirit-voice that spoke, 
To Sparta on that awful day 
When Persia’s myriads broke 
Upon her like the seawave’s shock, 
Where the foamthunders back from the headland rock — 
Lives yonder solemn band, 
As grim and still as death, 
In dark array they stand, 
Like statues without breath. 
One spirit-note from the Spartan fife, 
They start into heroic life. 
Behold the freeborn !—mark the slave ! 


Nero, (who has been shewing impatience interrupts)—By Jove, 





Myr.—That little if my lord 





Thy voice decays Myrtillus—if my ear 





(insolently.) 


Nero.—Nay, Sir Myrtillus. (bitterly but calmly.) 











Thy squeak reminds me of a new device, 
Will stretch thy throat at least two notes in alt. 
Here, Dromo, fetch that vocal toy of thine. 
(Imitates one lecturing pupils) 
My lords, this is a squall-vice : it can change 
A man into a piping instrument, 
When to the thumb applied ; come, sweet Myrtillus 
Thou'lt screech for joy to feel it. 


(Nods to Dromo, who lays hold of Myrtillus ; he rolls himself off the couch and 





Nero.—Ha, ha, ha! 







I never heard thy voice in tune till now ; 

The knave’s faint hearted lords ; well, let him go. 
Know then dear friends, and trusty counsellors. 
Besides the sweet enchantment of the sense, 

This little toy hath useful properties ; 

Twill turn all Crete to gold, my Arrius, 

When next thou art questor there ; it hath a touch 
Unlocks the miser’s bosom in a trice, 

Swift as the touch of old King Midas, turning 
His poor pretences into lavish gold. 

Dromo, Lord Arrivs wants to learn how much 

A usurer’s thumb can bear. 
(Dromo lays his hand on Arrius who is visibly terrified.) 


Arrius.—Vile slave, stand back ! 


Nay, Cesar, ’tis past jesting. 


Nero.—(In a cajoling tone.) One small wrench ; 


I would but see how rmouch of miser’s gold 
One little turn can give. Alas, for Rome b 
Where is thy Roman constancy ? 


Arr.— ‘ I’ve none. (struggling.) 


Nero.— Why, what’s a stoic good for without courage? 


Balbus.—Excuse me, Cesar ; 





Dear Balbus try it thou. 









My fortitude is not for bearing pain 
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Nero.—Alas, for Rome, where lies her ancient virtue ? 
We have no Scovola, or Curtius now. 
Enter Puaon. 
Phaon.—Cresar, there is a lady in the hall 
Who clamors for thee loudly. 
Nero.—Is she fair ? 
Phaon.— Most fair, O ! Caesar. 
Nero.—Young? A Roman maiden ? 
Phaon.—She is a matron. She would searcely stay 
To be announced ; but fain would force her way. 
Nero.—A matron, fair and young, importunate 
At this late hour. My lords, we must take counsel 
To teach the Roman ladies modesty. 
Lord Balbus, ’tis thy gentle wife, no doubt 
To scold thee in the presence. ’Twill be sport 
What say you, lords? 
Juvia bursts in. 
Nero.—A fury! yet how fair. 
Julia.—1 come for justice, Ceesar—justice, justice. 
Nero.—Thou must at least be sister to the Graechi ; 
Thine errand ’s of their date. 
Julia.— ‘ I am the wife 
Of a most ‘noble and most outraged Roman. 
Nero.—He hath at least a very noble mate. 
Good night, good lords ; our justice must be private 
Julia.—Oh, leave me not alone ; there is no secret 
In straight plain-dealing justice. Wrong is secret ; 
Justice is public—every Romans right, 
Approved by Jove, and deals in deeds that scorn 
The secret veil of guilt-concealing darkness.— 
Cesar, I ask but justice. 
Nero.— (Jeeriugly) Gentle one 
Let justice wait till morning, else we must 
Commit a deed of darkness. 
Julia— . That was done 
When the foul lictors dragged my virtuous lord 
To most unworthy durance. 
Nero.— é Trust me, dame, 
Thy husband bears a part in some dark treason 
Which trusty men keep secret from their wives. 
Julia.—The faith of love, the constancy of truth, 
Forbid such secrets ; such were baser treason 
To every pledge of trusting confidence 
Which binds true hearts in one. If he be false 
We are both traitors. 
Nero.— Aye ; it may be so, 
Thou hast a treasonable eye. 
Julia.— ‘ ‘ "Nay, Cesar, 
I see thou mocke st; and from this I draw 
A favorable auspice. 
Nero.— . Gentle sphynx, 
I am not CEdipus; explain thy riddle. 
Julia— The sense is no way dark. Cwsar, I know 
The gravity of pure high-seated j ustice, 
Who, aiming in her acts the public good, 
Strikes with stern pity, ever meekly veiling 
Her awlul aspect in benignity ; 
As Brutus when he doomed his noble son— 
Parental though severe. Foul mockery, 
Unscemly in the tribune, stamps the judge 
As one below man’s level ; it were treason 
Much more to think that kings could mock and kill. 


Nero.—Thou mockest and killest, fair one ; thy sharp tongue 


But mocks the wound thy killing eyes inflict. 
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Julia.—Thou art too noble, Cesar, thus to sport 
With nature’s tenderest terrors. Say the word 
That gives me back my husband, and secures 
A faithful subject in thy hour of need. 
I ask but justice, Ceesar. 
. ° ‘ ; Justice, lady, 
Like every good thing here, demands its price. 
Julia.— Alas, we're poor, my lord ; but all we have 
Is little, weighed with freedom. 
Nero.— : : ‘ : If thou'rt poor 
I'll give thee gold beyond thy utmost wish. 
Nay, thou art slow. I'll tell thee———( whispers.) 
Julia. —( Starting, but repressing her anger.) Virtue, Cesar, 
May not be sold for justice. 
Nero.—If thou wer’t 
Fixed in that sternly graceful attitude 
So sweetly awful, by the sculptor’s hand 
A thing of marble, I would call thee Virtue, 
And place thee in some jewelled shrine apart, 
To be the worship of my purer hours ; 
But as thou art, fairest of living things, 
Tis vain to look on thee, and think of virtue. 
Thou dost forget, fair dame, when Ceesar sues 
’Tis virtue to obey. 
Julia.—{ Turning to go.) Alas, my Caius! 
At worst, death shall not part us. 
Nero.— ° . G Then, ere morn, 
Thy husband’s thread is spun. 
‘ bs ise ‘ All men are mortal, 
The victim and the tyrant. Mighty Jove 
Supreme, o’er gods and kings—whose nod can shake 
The proudest empires of this lower world, 
Hast thou no judgment for the sins of Rome, 
But the foul shame to be so trodden down 
By this abortion of humanity, 
That apes man’s features, with the panther’s heart, 
And plays the tyrant, with a player’s mind ? 
Nero.—Ho, ho, ho, ho !—thou art a fish-woman— 
I would not be thy lord, fair Amazon, 
—The good man must be happy to find refuge 
In Tartarus, from thy tongue. Ho! Dromo, there. 
Enter Puaon. 
Nero.—I did not call thee, Phaon. 
Phaon.—O, my lord, 
It is no hour for loitering dalliance ; 
The noise of Galba’s camp, through the night air 
Invades the ear of Rome ; and worse remains, 
The legions muster with no doubtful aim ; 
I fear they are deserting. 
Nero.— : : Z ; We are lost! 
I pray you kill me, Phaon; all is lost. 
(Dashes the cups on the ground. 
Phaon.—Nay, Cesar, be but prompt. Rome yet remains ; 
Unlock thy treasure freely to the soldiers ; 
The army love not Galba’s avarice. 
The people are thy friends. 
Nero.— ° ‘ ‘ ‘ I breathe more freely 





Nero 


Juliaa— 


SCENE VI,—A LONG CORRIDORE, 
Julia, dragged by mutes. 
Julia—Oh, whither am I dragged? alas, ye hear not, 
These hard cold eyes bespeak the wonted office 
That knows no pity. In these hellish halls 
There is no succour for the innocent. 
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To what dark den of horrors ?—help, here, help ! 
Oh, Caius, oh, my father! Some one comes 
Who, by his dress, should bear authority. 
Most honour sir. 
Tigellinus, drest as Pretorian prefect, roaches. 
Tigel.— Who art thou, lady ? ane we 
Julia —My father is the tribune, Vinius, 
Whose power may, in this striving moment, serve thee 
More than my thanks. 
Tigel—Lady, trust me 
I'll bear thee straightway to the general. 
Julia.—Thou ? 
Tigel._—To-night the Gods have ended the foul reign 
Of parricidal Nero. 
Julia.— Wilt thou leave him 
In his adversity ? 
Tigel.— Ay ; Roman virtue, 
Which loves Rome more than Nero, doth impel 
The lofty course I take; but speed we on, 
The tyrant’s word within these impious walls, 
Hath not yet ceased to be a voice of death. 
( Making signs to the mutes, who retire.) 






A Colonnade outside—Sentinels. 


Ist Sent.—The night grows black ; the stars have left the heaven. 
2nd Sent.—A fearful tempest gathers there. 
3rd Sent.— Twill cover 
Our stolen march to-night. 
4th Sent—Comrade, beware ; 
Some heavy steps draw nigh. (Enter Centurion of the watch.) 
Cent.—How goes the night ? 
1st Sent.—On earth, sir, well. 
‘ent. — We leave the heavens to Jove ; 
Mark well, my friends, our private word to-night, 
For Galba’s friends, and they who fly with us, 


Jove the deliverer. (Enter Tigel. and Julia.) 
Sent.— Who comes ; the word ? 
Tigel.—Jove the deliverer. (They pass on.) 


SCENE VII.—STREETS.<-IN THE GREY OF DAWN. 


A heavy train of waggons is entering Rome ; the people are crowding round. 


A Voice.—Bread ! bread !—Our famine hath its end at last. 
Other Voices——O happy day for Rome. 
Others.—The corn from Egypt. 
Others.—Stop, stop, the carts there, people ! 
Soldier.—Clear the street ! 
We must else make a passage with our swords 
Many Voices.—The corn—we'll see the corn. 
A Soldier—My worthy masters, 
Ye do mistake ; these waggons carry sand 
To strew the circus. We'll have sports to-morrow. 
The People. We want not sports, but bread. 
A Voice.—We will have Galba. 
He is the friend of Rome. 
A Voice.—Tear up yon waggons ; 
They but mock our want with sand. (A scuffle begins.) 
A Female Voice.—Good citizens 
The prisons groan with Roman slavery. 
Many Voices.—The prisons! The prisons! : s 
(They rush forward. A vast uproar is heard on every side, mixed with the storm.) 
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SCENE VIII. 
Nero alone, in his bed-chamber. 





Nero.—They will not let me gain tranquillity 
By dashing fear aside, and fearful thoughts ; 
The time ’s arrived for action ; well, I'll act. 
Fear should not move me; fear hath been to me 
A prompt and faithful minister, avenging 
All scorns and slights towards Nero. Rome’s contempt 
I've changed to abject terror; yet, till now 
It scarce hath crossed my thoughts, that it is awful 
To be the mark of universal hate, 
And hold dominion by all mankind’s fear. 
Yet oft it comes upon me as a shadow 
That withers where it falls ; it is by fear 
My thread of life is hung. A Roman eye, 
That quails not at my presence, thus bath ever 
Oppressed my spirit oranenly ; it speaks murder ; 
Nor is there peace for me, till death hath quenched 
Its basilisk radiance. Ay, "tis now my omen ; 
Last night I mark’d the soldiers as I past 
Look hard, and haughty, and impatient. 

Enter Puaon abruptly. 

How, now ; what ails thee, Phaon? in thine eye 
A thousand terrors strive for utterance. 
Speak quickly or I die. 

Phaon,— My lord, we are lost! 
The guards are missing from their stations— 
Thy palace is as desart as the tomb ; 
The omen be averted ! 

Nero.—Thou art drunk. 

Phaon.—My lord, come forth and see the stations ; 

Let my head answer if I’ve said untraly. 
Nero.—Come, be it so, (They pass out.) 





A long and spacious corridore, supported by massive pillars, between which 
gloomy arches open into other passages. A few lamps, at distant intervals, throw a 
gloomy light ; the wind comes loudly in gusts. Enter Nero and Puaon, looking 
pale and terrified. 

Phaon.—See there, my lord, no sentine! ; and there 
Nero.—I pray thee use thy natural voice, my friend ; 
The knaves are in the guard-room, rightly using 
Their officers’ remissness ; they, no doubt, 
Are thronged around the wine-flask ; I forgive them. 
Let’s in and taste a cup; it may dispel 
This nightmare horror. 
Phaon.—Shall I first 
Look in upon the guard-room. 
Nero.—It needs not; 
I would not harass the poor knaves. 
Phaon.—Cesar, 
Forgive me if I speak 
Nero.— Ay, speak, man—speak, 
But croak not, like the bird of evil song. 
Phaon.— Nay, my lord, 
The juncture calls for vigilance ; at least 
*Twere wise to search if this unusual absence 
Bespeaks some danger imminent. 4 
Nero.—Go, then ; F 
It may restore life's aspect to thy cheek. F 
Which it moves fear to look on—and be quick. 
(Puaon goes out by a side arch.) 
Nero.—Fear is contagious. I have studied fear 
From its pale shadow on the victim’s cheek, 
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Until the slaughterer’s hand plays o’er his neck, 
And measured mortal agony by drops 
With curious contemplation ; yet, till now, 
1 never knew it rightly. Yonder knave 
Hath enviable force ;—the timid fi 
From dread of danger more than danger’s self, 
Shrinking from that paralysis of nerve 
A dreaded presence Toles. How the knave loiters ; 
Would he were here. I never knew before 
How gloomy is the golden house of Nero ; 
Others have felt it thus, Ah, me, how dreary 
To hear my footfall wake from arch to arch 
So many spectral echoes. Jove protect me, 
The palace is a frightful solitude ; 
This passage looks like hollow Teenarus 
Through which shades pass to Orcus—ha, ha, ha ! 
A laughable conceit and wondrous apt. 
Here thousands have so past in agony 
To find that hideous portal !—Rhadamanthus, 
And ye two terrible assessors, Aacus 
And greater Minos ; I should have some credit 
Within your grisly court ; on earth, at least, 
I've kept the three quite busy—ha, ha, ha! 
Why, what strange sounds return the laugh of mirth ? 
The echoes come like other voices, changing 
To most unearthly meanings, fierce derision, 
And quavering fear, and gulping agony, 
Pain ceasing to be human in extreme. 
I'll laugh no more to-night ; that last faint echo 
Was like the gurgling groan of young Britannicus, 
As he expired. I heard a fearful yell 
Entreating mercy ; twas my mother’s scream 
Striving with the fierce hands that bore her in 
To her dark fate. Ho! (shouts) speak out demons ; 
I feared you not when living—ho! (louder and longer.) 
(Stands appalled.) How fearful ; 
*Twas the unearthly howl of Agathysis 
On that slow fire. How it strikes through my breast ; 
Yet onee I thought it sweetest ; he presumed 
His voice excelled even Nero’s, and [ sent him 
Singing, but not like Orpheus, to essay 
If he might charm hell’s lord. 
Enter Puaon. 
Nero.—Well Phaon ? 
Phaon.—We are betrayed, my lord. 
Nero.—How meanest thou, Phaon ? 
Saw you no soldiers ? 
Phaon.— Not one sentinel 
Remains ; 1 doubt not all have sought the camp, 
To wait what may befal. 
Nero.—Is there none standing 
On any post within the outer walls? 
Phaon.— Not one. 
Nero.—Then all is over; nothing now 
Remains but present anguish. 
Phaon.—One path is open. 
Nerv.—Name it, my Phaon, “thou shalt be to me 
the great Appollo.” 
Phaon.—Timely death, Oh, Nero. 
Nero.—Nay, first let's wait the messenger I sent 
To summon some among the senators 
I most put trust in ; having raised them up 
From low estate. Methinks I hear some step. 
Phaon.—' Twas our footsteps’ echo. 
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Nero,—Stand and listen— 
Hearest thou aught now ? 
Phaon.—lI hear a distant foot. : 
Nero.— And see, beneath yon far off lamp, a figure 
Comes from the gloom of arches ; aye, ’tis Dromo. 
Dromo approaches along the corridore. 
Well, Dromo, pray be prompt ; occasion urges. 
Where is lord Sporus ? 
Dromo.—Sporus feigneth sickness, 
Nero.—Lysippus ? 
Dromo.—Frankly saith hg will not come. 
Nero.—Murus ? ‘> 
Dromo.—He sends you this, and says ’twill best 
Declare his counsel. (Hands a dagger.) 
Nero.—The Lord Servius ? 
Dromo.—He takes his rest, that at the play to-morrow 
He may not fall asleep when Nero sings. 
Nero.—The Furies seize his callous soul. What, saith 
My friend Propertius ? 
Dromo.—He prepares a feast 
For Galba and his officers, in the morning. 
Nero.—Ay, thus it is. Sawest thou upon thy way 
Aught that might shew this change moré:eminent. 
Dromo.—Enough, my lord, to move a firmer breast. 
All Rome’s awake already, and they say 
That twenty messengers have through the night 
Come from the neighbouring camp where Galba rests 
Upon his unresisted way. ’Tis said 
The senate hath been sitting over night, 
The gates are open, and no soldiers linger 
About the city. 
Nero.—That, at least, doth favor 
Our present flight.—Flight hath the safest seeming. 
Yet, then I were no longer emperor ; 
Shall I not first try the imperial spell 
Of wonted reverence, and try in person 
To bring men back to reason. 
Phaon.—O, my lord 
Even at this moment thou hast ceased to be 
More than the meanest slave ; Fear hath changed side 
And past to Galba’s camp. 
Nero.—It is most hard 
To think a rumor can so change men’s hearts, 
—A moment clear away the fearful shadow 
That fourteen years has held the world in awe. 
Phaon.—Men fear each other ; an established terror 
Checks the slow circling sense that shewn might tell 
The weakness of the tyrant : still supprest 
Hate gathers and accumulates, ’till chance 
Reveal the tardy secret ; this divulged, 
The tyrant’s reign is o'er. 
Nero.— Yet think if first 
I go in person to each senator 
And try persuasion. Some have been the sharers 
Of all my pleasures; others I have spared 
When they stood trembling underneath the rod ; 
To some I owe large debts, which I can promise 
To pay at leisure after Galba’s taken. 
Then I may promise to the false Pretorians, 
Whom I devoutly wish to Tartarus, 
Mountains of gold. Come let’s to work, 
Thou'lt witness how I play the orator ; 
I have a trick of tears, that cannot fail ; 
It breaks all hearts when I sing “ Niobe ;” 
Come on, my Phaon. 
PhaonmAy, let's forth, my lord, (Z.) 
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SCENE IX.—-A PRISON IN THE HOUSE OF APONIUS. 
SCHZVOLA—PAULUS—DECIUS—-LUCIUS. 


Dec.—I heed not death, when Rome hath lost its honor 

My friends the Roman's country is the tomb :— 

What should the patriot live for ? 

Pau.—Ay, my friend, 

Let Anobarbus live—life’s air is tainted. 

Death has all noble hearts. We go to Brutus, 

To virtuous Cato, and the immortal mind 

Of Tully—Rome is in the fields of tight 

Where virtue hath her crown. 
Dec.—Methinks 

These bars but set the heart at liberty. 

Mine hath not beat thus freely for some years ; 

But see, out friend lies prostrate, as subdued 

By woe. My friend, dear Caius, rouse thee, 
Pau.—Life, my Caius, : 

Is as the bubble on some caverned stream 

That floated gladly into golden morn. 

At morn we meet our fathers. 

Sca.—O, dear friend, 

Ye know not all I leave ; the stars have not 

A home so bright among them, but were black 

As the most gloomy chasm in Tartarus 

Without affection ; ’tis my life I leave, 

My loving, tender Giulia, woe, woe, woe! 
Dec.—She will rejoin thee quickly, weep not, Sczevola. 
Sca.—I weep not for myself; I think of her; 

My heart anticipates the shock of her’s 

Who waits in fondness for my slow return. 

I see the desolate eye, the deadly stupor 

Of grief that knows no soothing—woe, woe, woe! 
Dec.—Alas, my friends! love only makes death hard ; 

Yet prithee, Caius, rouse thy Roman courage, 

Grief’s but a mode of dying : she must die. 

A few hours’ difference shall scarce separate 

Our shades from those we love. 

Luc.—O, friends there is a sweetness in the thought ; 

The solemn thought of death. 

Pau.—O, Lucius, 

*Tis as a pleasant fable to the young, 

Who know it yet in fancy, wreathed in flowers, 

And sung in solemn hymns, and ornamented 

With glorious legends as the hero’s fate, 

Or lover’s refuge, or the crowning choice 

Of virtue in extremity. 

Sca.— ‘ ‘ 7 ‘ Woe! woe! 
Dec.—Peace, friend—ere morning with sad smile again 

Behold this world of slaves—we shall walk free. 
Pau.—I much admire they come not ; dawn even now 

Is greyly visible on yon rude grating 

We must be soon led forth. 

Luc.—The time is come. (listening.) 
Pau.—Hearest thou ? 
Dec.—A heavy tramp, dear friends 

Let us embrace, for it is now the last, 

The hour of freedom’s come ; a blow shall end 

The tribune’s terror and the tyrant’s cliain. 
Luc.— Tis past! another comes and straightway passes ; 

Methinks I hear the hollow murmur rising 

Of some vast uproar (listening at the grate.) 
Pau,—(Listening) from the field of Mars! 

*Tis nearer—blows are mixed with execrations 

And ponderous hammers ring on grated doors. 
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Dec.—Thy words were fortunate, Lucius ; in my heart 
I felt the happy omen. Freedom comes ; 
These blows hespeak not the grim lictor’s hand 
That moves in silence to its fatal office. 
’Tis the free voice of Rome awakening 
To shake off fell oppression from her heart. 
Hark, Caius, rouse thee, man! 
: ‘ 4 ‘ Oh no, no, no, no! 

It were too painful thus to die again. 
Ha! that voice ! 
Pau.— Within our prison walls. 
Sca.—That voice, that voice ! 
Dec.—lIt rises in the clamor, 

As if some wife or faithful daughter urged 

A deed of desperate love. 
Sca.—I know it well, (breathless); 
My heart will burst—O, Julia, Julia, 
My brave and faithful wife ; ’tis she, ’tis she ; 
I have no voice, shout, friends ; 
Ho, Julia, Julia, here! (loud, louder yet.) 

(He rushes against the door.) 
: . ‘ It will not yield ; 

Stay, friend, be still ; they rend it from without. 
Patience, dear Caius. One such other stroke, 
Lue.—That blow struck well ; there went one bolt. 
Dec.—Dear Sczevola, be still ; one more will end it. 
Sce.—( Drops on his knees) dear Hercules, 

Great son of Jove, give aid. 

The crowd abroad.—’ Tis won, ’tis won. 


Sca.— 


Dec. 


(The door crashes in; Julia rushes into her husband's arms—scene closes.) 


SCENE X.—THE ROAD TOWARDS TIBURNUM. 
The storm is high—peasants and cattle moving towards Rome. 


A Pea.—If this continues, we shall have no market. 

Ano.—Nay, truly, men must eat however it blow 
Old Capito has sturdy slaves enough 

Ano.—'Tis all the better. We can deal with Dromo. 
Such a gust! 

Ano.—Saw you ere such a morn, 

Ano.— Twere well if one might see. 

Ano.— Believe me, friends, 
This storm is not for nothing, 

Ano.—It may cost somewhat 
On thy lean sheep per head. 

Ano.—No Meliboeus ; 
*Tis not to thwart our petty gains, believe me, 
That Jove keeps up this awful din above. 

Ano.— Neighbour, you are right ; I'd wager this new hook 
*Gainst yon two lambs, that Galba’s in the secret. 

Ano.— Ho—stay thy giddy tongue, and turn thy flock, 
You riders will be on us. 

Ano.—Hercules ! 
How the rogues gallop through the pitchy gloom. 

Ano.—They bear some message of the state—there, quick 
That wether—quickly fool! What news of Nero? 


Nero, Sporus, Phaon, and others, gallop by. 


A Pea,—Saw you the foremost ? 
Ano.—He hid his visage in his mantle fold 
As he came up. 
Ano.—O but you might have marked 
His splendid harness glittering as he rode. 
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Ano—Ay, on the twilight air a starry flash 
Came from his belted zone. 
Ani— ‘ : Twas somebody. 
Ano.—Thou may’st swear that—we shall hear more in Rome. 
Ano.—Hear—through the storm, a noise of multitudes 
As if in battle—Simo, turn the sheep. 
I'll home again, good neighbours— Rome, tomorrow 
Will pay more blows than drachmae—turn these home. 


SCENE XI.—A VILLA OF PHAON. 


ENTER NERO—PHAON—AND OTHERS. 


Nero.—So far we are safe—my Phaon. 
Pha.—None can say 
They saw us enter at the gate, my lord. 
Nero.— We have burrowed in as foxes. Yesterday, 
Lord of the world ; today a hunted beast. 
The change is far too. sudden and too wild 
For easy credence. Phaon, it cannot be ; 
The terror of a moment hath deceived us : 
*Tis too unnatural and dreamlike ; think but well ; 
We are not quite awake. A few hours since 
The heads of some half million citizens 
Worn at the perilous tenure of my will. 
What since hath happened : an unfollowed flight 
Through the pale night we flew like men in sleep, 
Chased by some colorless phantom, or some thought 
Of nameless horror, our fear only driving. 
No lurking dagger in the palace waited, 
No fierce Pretorian thundered at our gate ; 
No foe waylaid us on that fearful road ; 
Jove’s lightnings even glanced on in perilous play, 
Respecting Cesar. Phaon, let’s return, 
And not like infants, startled in their play, 
Let pass the world. Am TI not Cesar still. 
Pha.—My lord, the deed is done; the awful change 
Hath come so darkly and so silently 
We well may doubt our senses; yet, ’tis so; 
Even now ten thousand hands are armed against us, 
And Galba’s on the throne. 
Nero.—The gate stood open : 
The guards were off their posts : yet none dared enter. 
Some dagger must have found me long before 
If Galba’s name could give rebellion 
Such formidable daring. 
Pha.— Habit oft 
Restrains the arm with customary fear ; 
Some tremble to behold the lion dead ; 
But such fear passeth, and the breast assured 
Becomes vindictive for the fear it felt, 
And thus is trebly dangerous. 
Nero.—One remembrance 
Consoles in this extremity of fear. 
Pha.— What means my lord ? 
Nero.—I’ve won Rome’s hate. 
My hate hath bowed their pride—they scoffed at me 
As one beneath their Roman dignity. 
1 taught them fear, and humbled much proud virtue. 
Many high necks I shortened—ha, ha, ha! 
And much of that proud puddle, Roman blood, 
Hath fed my fishes—ha! 
Pha.—Thou hast truly done 
Much evil for one man. 
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Nero.—The thought recalls 
The spirit of the Cesar to my breast. 
Ha! thou’lt remember that so glorious night 
When gazing from the lenperiel roof I stood 
Godlike above the surging sea of fire 
That heaved its tonguelike billows dreadly bright, 
With cries of terror and loud shrieks of woe 
To the red clouds o’erhead, Our Hecatomb, 
Great Nero’s offering to the infernal gods, 
The burning altar, Rome. yi 
(He pauses—they look amazed.) 
Why, ye are dull ; 
Ye have forgot the joy of that gay night ; 
The curse ; the wail; the crash; the din of fear; 
The harmony of horror. Never minstrel 
Composed so grand a chorus: the loud roar 
Of half a million throats, the pause sublime 
That stilled them all as some vast edifice 
Came thundering to the ground. Come, why thus grave, 
I’ve seen ye often smile at duller jokes— 
Ye have laughed loud at this. Ye must confess 
It was no common sight, when with my harp 
I stood like some destroyer sent from Jove 
Upon the verge of that vast gulph of ruin, 
That wilderness of blazing roofs : and raising 
My graceful arms with measured touch I poured 
The strain heroic over burning Rome, 
That burning Troy inspired. Why, how fear chills ye, 
Ye are not wont to be thus dull; I pray ye, 
Let’s cast aside this fearful consciousness; 
The brave man dies but once: a thousand deaths 
Await the coward—so great Homer sings. 
Come, laugh, my Phaon. 
Pha.—My lord, ’tis well 
Thy courage is so high, thou'lt need it quickly. 
Nero.—Nay, good Sir Screechowl, hoot not thus I pray 
If you would see me firm. 
Pha.—Vain is courage 
That looks not on the danger it must meet, 
Even fear were safer. 
Nero.—Yes, for it may fly. 
Come, then, my Phaon, call our fears to council. 
Where shall we fly to, till the peril pass. 
Pha.—( Shakes his head silently.) 
Nero.— Why, man, there’s still some hope ; the most abandoned 
Finds some last chance to cling to. And should Nero, 
By far the noblest poet of his age, 
Be so far fall’n to have no last refuge. 
Speak, ye are friends. 
Pha.—It is the friendly part 
To be sincere in fierce extremity, 
Which last sad office yet the tongue refuses. 
Beyond the walls of this small dusky room’. 
There’s not a beam of morning light but’s laden 
With death for one, to whom all eyes are hostile, 
All hands upraised to slay—thou seest, my lord, 
Thy last poor subjects here. 
Nero.— Why, it is well ; 
*Tis somewhat to have found some gratitude : 
Even in my downfall ; ye, my friends, in this, 
Excel that many-headed monster, Rome, 
Which I have often wished had but one neck ; 
For then its prating tongues and insolent eyes 
Ere this, I had settled with one glorious blow, 
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Like that, which Maia’s son, once nimbly dealt 
On the spy, Argus. They were all unworthy : 
I should have reigned in old Areadia. 
By arts more suited to the golden age 
Than to be spent on the dull ear of Rome. 
I've played that rabble oft to sleep with airs 
That might have hushed Jove's revels in Olympus— 
And yet none loved me. i 
Pha,—You cut off their heads ; 
And various other rough experiments 
On their endurance tried, till none felt safe ; 
And so— 
Nero.—Speak boldly now ; thy head is safe, 
At least so for the present. Truth is new. 
They thought me bloody ; well, then, be it so : 
I was but what men made me: why should they 
Look haughty on my fine accomplishments, 
And high endowment of immortal gifts 
Contemn as worthless. I did feel some pleasure 
In changing this audacious insolence, 
This brainless scorn to fear. ’Twas good to see 
My soft pale aspect chill those haughty hearts, 
And pale those supercilious visages. 
And then they whispered what none dared speak out, 
And planned small scorns, which I put roughly down; 
And many a coxcomb met a bloody fate, 
As Marsyas did of old, because my enemies 
Set up his skill against me. They contrived, 
The fools, the fools, to feed resentment’s fever, 
*Till anger grew habitual; and revenge, 
A craving want, a fell blood-thirstiness, 
Which, to myself, grew awful. But ’tis past ; 
They have their moment now. 
Pha.—Ay, thine is past. 
Nero.—1 know not that ; I know not that, my Phaon ; 
If we might find some temporary refuge. 
The lower classes who must miss me soon 
In the public theatres, will soon become 
Clamorous against my rival. Come, we'll fly. 
Pha.—O, whither? there is in the breathing world 
No lurking spot from Roman vigilance. 
Nero.—Thou dost affright me with thy dreadful words ; 
I would thou wert less hoarse ; thy voice resembles 
That fearful and foreboding croak we heard 
As we came hither. 
Pha.—Not for nothing came 
That omen from the forest on our left. 
Nero.—It tingles yet upon my breast, by Dios; 
And yet had we been on the other side, 
Or but returning, it were on our right. 
That bird hath croaked on many mornings there, 
Calling its mate ; and had old Galba passed 
It were not silent still. 
Pha.—And yet, my lord, 
’Tis so with omeus universally, 
If separated thus from the conjuncture 
In which the omen lies. 
Nero.—Phaon, there is 
Some fearful purpose which thou aimest to speak 
In that mysterious fire, which still keeps rising 
Within thine eye. Since thou hast no good counsel 
Pray speak the worst thou thinkest. Let me hear thee 
Talk without hints. 
Pha.—My honored lord there is 
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One refage worthy of the Roman breast ; 
And none beside for Nero. 
Nero.—Tush ; ‘twere base 
To act the death of Cato in a spleen ; 
Death ends the game, at last, when there’s no hope. 
Pha.—Even now they seek thee. 
Nero.—Well, suppose me found. 
Pha.—Thou'lt die in most unheard of agonies, 
And feel each pain thou hast inflicted ever. 
They will spin out each drop of life within thee 
By some new torture, till the act of dying 
Shall seem prolonged to an eternity 
Which thou might name the dagger blest that ended 
With the luxury of one brief blow. 
Nero.—Enough, (pulls out a dagger) 
I'll disappoint them thus (feeling the point.) 
How keen it is! 
A blow is easy struck ; and yet, my friend, 
Some lucky chance may turn ; the common people 
Are not unfriendly. Man, I am a Roman ; 
And when it needs can strike. 
Pha.—Ah, me, thou fearest. 
Think of those hard rough hands ; those cruel eyes, 
Piercing thy tender parts ; the seoffing laugh ; 
The foul exposure ; the keen apprehension 
Felt in each shrinking fibre; and yet short 
Of the hot glow of living agony 
That shall not pause to follow. 
Nero.— Tis enough. (lifts his dagger) 
Stay, I’ll but think on some heroic measure 
To fire the noble rage. 
Pha.— Alas, the meanest 
And most illiterate Roman of the many 
Who never heard the sound of Homer's verse, 
Had thought it a small thing. 
Nero.—My Phaon, think 
OF all the skill one little blow must mar: 
The poet's ear refined, the minstrel hand. 
Pha.—It can but save from rough indignity 
These honored parts, my lord. 
Nero.—Thou sayest it pains not, 
Thou art so resolute ; if thou wilt die, 
I fain would see the manner, 
Pha.—O my lord, 
Death is more fearful to the stander by 
Who looks upon it. 
Nero.— Nay, example teacheth. 
Pray die, my Phaon ; let me but behold 
Thy Roman resolution. 
Pha.— Twould unnerve thee 
To gaze on death’s pale aspect, and to see 
What one slight blow makes living man become. 
(A foot is heard ; they start and listen ; a slave enters.) 
Well, Simo ? 
Simo.— A Pretorian company 
Comes armed along the outward avenue 
As seeking some one—hark, the ringing hoofs! 
Pha.— Now, my lord, is the moment. 
Nero.— ‘ ‘ It is come ; 
They shall not find me of the living ; Sporus 
Do thou begin and raise the funeral song 
As for the dead. We must omit no rite ; 
I'll join in the full chorus. 
(They seem amazed.) 
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Ye have not brought the urn I did command, 
I would not die without all circumstance. 
Pha.—Alas, my lord ! 
Nero— T’would thus too much resemble 
The fearful deaths I’ve seen—is there no refuge ? 
Pha.—None but the shades—they will not follow there. 
Nero.—Thy solemn accents give new horror, friend ; 
I cannot die. 
Pha.—Alas, there’s now no choice— 
Save in the manner. 
Nero.—Friends, I have a thought— 
Hust thou a lyre ? 
Pha.—Thy dagger now is better. 
Simo.—There’s a lyre 
In the outer vestibule ; I'll go and fetch it. 
Nero.—It cannot fail ; in days of old it swayed 
All living bosoms—who would slay Amphion ? 
Pha.—It saved not Orpheus. O, my lord, discharge 
These vain fantastic notions : here, quick, now ; 
Thou wilt not feel it ; but one well aimed blow 
Not nigh so keen as that a child forgets 
From the preceptor’s hand. 
Nero.—There, take it, thou, 
And do it gently ; for my hand refuses. 
Pha.—They are at hand ; one blow, and thou art safe 
From many deaths, all keener, there ; strike there ; 
Bravely ; alas! thy hand irresolute ! 
Thou'rt lost ! 
(Enter Centurion and Soldiers. Phaon rushes out.) 
Cen.— Who flies there—stand ; ho, some one 
Hath past out there; arrest him quickly, Rufus, 
And see thou hurt him not; look well around, 
And see that none escape. What seest thou; ha! 
Sol.—Here lies some one. 
Ano.—There’s. blood upon his face. 
Ano.— Tis Nero’s self. 
Nero.—( Faintly), your emperor, pretorians, 
Soldiers—is this your faith? 
Cen.—There, lift him softly ; 
How is it with thee, Ceesar ? 


Nero.—Thou art late ¢ Still fainter) ; 
Thou’rt late ; is this your faith, pretorians? 
A Sol.—His limbs are seized with trembling. 
Ano.—’ Tis convulsion ; 
His life is passing quickly. 
ist. Sod.—-Now, by Hercules, 
Tis fearful. 
2d Sol.—His ghastly orbs gaze with a look 
That doth reflect some shadowy horror seen— 
Some messenger of Erebus. 
3rd Sol.— Pray, forbear ; 
See they move up beneath the upper lid! 
Ano.— That shudder ends his agony. 
Cen.— He's past 
Into the land of shadows! - It is well 
Our duty is less painful ; bear him out ; 
And soldiers witness in what state we found 
His bleeding body. 
Onward—march to Rome. 
(Scene closes.) 
2Nn 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A DISTURBED DISTRICT. 


NO, 1.THE BARRACKS OF TEMPLE-BREDIN, 


CHAPTER I. A COUNTRY MESS-ROOM,. 


Tuere is something so agreeable in the 
cheerfulness of a comfortable and well 
closed apartment, when night has set 
off the internal amenities, by affording 
a contrast of rigor and inclemency 
without, that story-tellers muke fre- 
quent efforts to comptehend such 
localities in the geography of their 
tales, without wearing out the welcome 
which indulgent auditors are yet found 
willing to give to the frequently re- 
peated description. Surely, then, as 
my story must have its rise in the bar- 
rack-room appropriated to the officers 
commanding a detachment of the —th 
dragoons, in the pleasant village of 
Temple-bredin the reader will pardon 
me for telling him, before our work 
begins, what kind of a night it was. 

It might, then, be termed, and with- 
out any exaggeration, a severe night in 
the month of December—no matter 
about the year—when two young offi- 
cers drew their chairs somewhat closer 
to a fire of turf, which blazed so cheer- 
fully, and diffused so warm a radiance 
around, as to delay the summons for 
more luminous, but more prosaic ac- 
commodations—better, certainly, to 
see by—but not half so conducive to 
the charm which commands reveries, 
scarcely objects of consciousness, to ap- 
pear, and become embodied in conver- 
sation. 

To do the Temple-bredin mess-room 
no less than justice, it was seen te most 
advantage by fire-light. In the day time 
it could make little pretensions to ele- 
gance or splendor, and even under the 
influence of those waxen luminaries, in 
whose presence the modest flickering 
from the hearth must speedily “ sicken 
and so die,’ defects in its fabric and 
furniture became somewhat too ap- 

arent. The table had been disem- 

arrassed of the apparatus for dinner, 
and was now garnished with a single 
decanter, relieved by a black bottle 
containing the abomination of the 
temperance societies—(there were none 
then, but the bottle was so sparingly 
used, that if the temperance regulations 
were not very Draconic, it would not 
have caused a breach of them)—and 
some other little appliances to corres- 
pond. It was rathera lumbering affair ; 


constructed of black oak, and half a 
century old. The five chairs, and a 
massive embankment covered with 
dingy leather, and denominated, in 
courtesy, a couch or sofa, were of archi- 
tecture equally elaborate and inelegant, 
and could lay claim toa no less rickety, 
if not venerable, antiquity, while the 
ample curtains, effectually as they ex. 
cluded every breath of the wintry air, 
and rich and respectable as their bear- 
ing was, while the discreet and friendly 
light of the fire gave testimony to their 
character, must, nevertheless, make ac- 
knowledgment, should candles come, 
that a variety of “shreds and patches” 
had been superimposed upon the ori- 
ginal scarlet, and that, if necessity were 
not admitted as an excuse for them, 
the subtle harmony of colours could 
never be pleaded in their justification. 
Were one disposed to moralise, he 
might render them grand and glorious, 
by making free tocompare them to “old 
Ireland.” Look upon her ancient es- 
tate by the light of song, and you see 
an, uniform and stately nation, “with 
banners of green unfurled,” and all great 
recollections hovering round it—but let 
history direct its light upon the vision, 
and the glory is gone—the great nation 
is seen no more, but division and hos- 
tility of purposes and interests is brought 
into view, just as that “variety of 
wretchedness,” the curtains, for which 
our friends in the mess-room had rea- 
son to be thankful. 

The night would have made them 
so, even if they had not been prepared 
by long endurance of hardship and 
privation, to relish every enjoyment 
that came in their way, and be thank- 
ful for it. Loud bursts of the Decem- 
ber storm, as if angry at the brief in- 
tervals which separated them, shook 
violently the crazy frame-work of their 
windows. The rattle of hail-showers 
diversified the chorus, as from time to 
time they fiercely tried theglazier’s flimsy 
provision, which seemed sore beset to 
sustain the assaults; and while all 
within was peace—the curtains hang- 
ing motionless, and lights and shadows 
flickering harmlessly over drapery, and 
wall, and ceiling, as if they could re- 
joice in their protection from the storm, 
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and in the prolonged absence of the 
luminaries before which they must 
fade—the day’s toil, repaired by a 
soothed feeling of rest and warmth—it 
was impossible not to value blessings 
which the harsh eloquence of winter 
thus boisterously but effectually recom- 
mended. 

The conversation of the young men 
was of a character serious almost to 
solemnity. They had undergone severe 
toils, and had come forth unhurt from 
many dangers ; and, as was their wont, 
after adverting slightly tothe incidents of 
the day, which had been passed in field 
sports, they almost unconsciously, as it 
were, found their thoughts wandering 
among grave and affecting remem- 
brances, of times, when every hour had 
its adventure, and exultation for the 
crowded triumphs of victorious cam- 
paigns, so blended with regret for the 
costly sacrifices by which they were 
purchased, that sorrow forgot its heavi- 
ness of spirit, and, treasuring up the 
glory in which the brave were taken 
away, and looking round proudly upon 
the perils and uncertainty with which 
the survivors were encompassed, felt, 
that sudden separations from loved 
companions, on the march and in the 
field—sharp as the suffering was—had 
not the cold bitterness of bereavement. 

What an alteration, moral as well as 
visible, is effected by the appearance 
of a pair of candles!’ The temper of 
these young men’s discourse is altoge- 
ther changed, and the effect has been 
produced merely by the entrance of a 
servant, who placed a pair of lighted 
candles on the table, and said— 

“ Half-past nine o'clock, sir.” 

The words were simple aud common- 
place enough—nothing in the visit 
was unusual—and yet the change which 
ensued was scarcely less remarkable 
than if the shadows of the departed 
had been hovering, half-seen in the un- 
certain gleams, round stories of their 
old renown, and vanished when the 
lights appeared. A moment since, and 
two forms were seen indistinctly, half 
sitting, half reclining in easy attitudes, 
and conversing in low tones, attuned 
to the solemn themes which were the 
subjects of discourse. To him who 
looked and listened, it would seem 
that the bustling interests of life had 
lost the power to molest or excite the 
young enthusiasts, And now, were he 
to look again, his eye would rest on 
the forms and faces of two ardent and 
experienced soldiers, youthful, indeed, 
but not unpractised in affairs of the 
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world, nor unprovided for the warfare 
of society. 

To one, at least, the most discerning 
men of the world would readily give 
the praise awarded to the distinguished 
of their order. He was tall, and though 
gracefully formed, was of stalworth 
proportions. His head was finely 
shaped, and although a wavy profusion 
of rich brown hair, and large blue 
eyes, and a complexion so little affected 
by sun and storm, as to retain almost 
its original fairness, gave him at first 
view an appearance of early youth; 
yet he who looked again, in the 
dignity which was the habitual ex- 
pression of those fine eyes, or the 
sudden gleams of humor by whieh it 
was occasionally varied, or in the 
quick and searching intelligence with 
which they penetrated the mysteries of 
the artful, and, as it were, telegraphed 
a hasty notice that the secret was dis- 
covered, would see, that experience 
as well as genius had conspired to form 
an accomplished soldier and gentleman, 
and that years and toils, which had spared 
all the graces of youth, had neverthe- 
less bestowed that discretion and pre- 
sence of mind, of which life and its 
incidents constitute the proper school 
and teachers. Such was Captain Falk- 
land of the —th dragoons, as to his 
outward man. 

He had, at the moment the lights 
appeared, put on, as it were, his habit 
de societé and adopted a tone of gaiety, 
if not badinage, towards his more 
youthful companion— 

“ Half-past nine o'clock, sir; the 
men are ready for patrol.” 

“ Ready for patrol, Osborne,” said 
Captain Falkland. “I wish either 
you or your men could say ‘ willing.’ 
Ha! such anight too. But, away with 
melancholy—not meaning you, Charley 
—but merely advising you.” 

“ Thank you, Falkland, for your ex- 
cellent advice,” said his younger com- 
panion ; “I am afraid I shall get little 
good of it. As to the melancholy of 
the thing, I should be glad rather to 
keep it, if I could get any—I could 
bring it back with me to quarters; and 
even here there are one or two places 
where it would do very well. The in- 
teresting Mr. Osborne—Charles—the 
interesting Charles Osborne ; but the 
vexation of the whole affair I most de- 
cidedly abominate. Ready for patrol! 
Oh no, I wont d n patrol ; but is 
not ita bore? To go out ina night 
like this, and ride along deserted roads 
—the clattering of steel scabbards and 
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horses hoofs loud enough to alarm a 
mile round of country, with notice of 
our whereabouts, and then to come 
back and report “all quiet”—the patrol 
always excepted. 

“No such exception to-night, I 
hope, my.good fellow. I mean to be 
profound in my slumbers at your re- 
turn. Think of his majesty’s service, 
and the honor of the corps, and do not 
let them be interrupted. Pray steal in 
gently to stables and to bed. Roberts. 
has there been any message left for 
me to-day ?” 

“Yes, sir; Mrs. Templeton sent 
this parcel,” removing, a packet con- 
taining some books, from a side-table, 
and placing it respectfully before Cap- 
tain Falkland, who cut the string, and 
displayed some handsomely bound vo- 
lumes, on which lay a note of pink and 
perfumed paper. 

“ There, Charley ; you see I have 
some little provision for the night, so 
don’t be downcast at leaving me alone. 
Roberts, see if the fire in my room is 
in good order, and my dressing-gown 
airing. I like that,” he continued, when 
the servant had opened the door of his 
chamber, and heaped new fuel on the 
fire. “ [ like that kind of thing, Charley. 
Although comfort is not a word for our 
vocabulary of féte, I maintain it is a 
good word, and a very tolerable kind of 
thing too ; so, pray, remember if you 
are pitying me during your patrol, that 
I am taking mine ease in my barrack, 
and that these well-dressed mutes here 
are tolerable companions for a winter 
evening. 

“ You may have your way, Falkland, 
and in duty bound [ must endure you ; 
but, come now, be a good fellow, and 
report—you know your representations 
will be attended to—report that these 
vexatious patrols are of no manner of 
use whatever. They ought to be left 
altogether to the infantry. What good 


can we do—let us go at a snail’s pace 
and still there will be the clatter of 
scabbards and horses’ hoofs, quite loud 
enough to put the Rockites on their 
guard ; and if we quicken into a trot, 
the marauders will be warned of us for 
five good miles around—so where's 
the use of our being turned out? Do, 
pray, remonstrate against it.” 

“ Yes, Charley, and have an answer 
to inquire whether I would recommend 
the disarming and unhorsing four or 
five superfluous troops, with very pro- 
bably a hint that the interesting Charles 
Osborne, and perhaps the veteran 
Edward Falkland himself shall hence. 
forth have their names enrolled in the 
order of the H. P. Have you any am- 
bition to attain that distinction? No, 
I see you are humble—be patient, 
then—we shall try to bespeak a stormy 
sky and a miry road for you wherever 
you patrol, that the winds may drown 
the clash of your steel, and in the sure 
and firm set earth, no stones prate of your 
whereabouts—or would you have some 
original and ingenious device to muffle 
your chargers’ iron hoofs, and so, in 
silence and in shade steal, a march on 
Captain Rock and his men, the only 
way in which the poor devils can ever 
be subjected to a process of pilfering. 
But I see your impatience—the call 
of duty, I see, has charms for you, such 
as I have no chance to rival. I can- 
not hold you by “the glittering eye,” 
or the glitter of even my more prevail- 
ing eloquence—so, for my poor part, 
I shall go sleep, or read, and leave you 
to spell out your way through storm 
and shade ; but,’ added he, observing 
a discontented expression on his young 
friend’s ‘countenance, “not sore dis- 
mayed,” for I maintain, Osborne, that 
braver fellows are not under the scowl 
of this angry night, than the putrol 
that rides out of this substitute fora 
habitation.” 


CHAPTER II. AN INTERRUPTION, 


As the friends were in the act of 
separating for the night—Falkland pro- 
ceeding towards his bed-chamber, and 
the junior officer moving to the door, 
to lead out his picquet—a bustle in the 
hall attracted their attention, and they 
heard, in a loud coarse voice, admission 
demanded “ to the captainin command.” 
Presently a sergeant appeared at the 
door to repeat the demand more in the 
form of a request ; but before his story 
was fully told, and before it was yet 
certain whether he should be desired 





to show the saucy applicant up, the 
stranger had ascended the stairs, had 
presented himself at the mess-room 
door, and exhibited a paper which de- 
noted him, for the time being, a man 
to be attended to. 

“Here is my authority, Captain,” 
said he. “I require an officer's party.” 

“Agog, Charley,” said Captain 
Falkland. “ He’s a gog (a name oc- 
casionally vouchsafed by military gen- 
tlemen in their anger, to designate an 
exciseman.) “He's a gog, Charley. 
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You'll have capital work—still-hunting, 
my boy, and I shall take your place to- 
night with the patrol.” : 

“No, no, Falkland, not to-night. 
I'munder orders. I could never think 
of deranging your plans. You shall 
make the great capture of the night, 
and have all the glory and gain. For 
my poor part, you know, I shall go 
patrol.” s bot. itn: 

And Osborne feeling his inferiority 
in discussion, hastily quitted the apart- 
ment, and in less than two minutes, 
without flourish of trumpet, or an 
other pomp of war, was issuing forth 
from the gate of the stable-yard, and 
with ten troopers in his train, was 
riding at a rapid trot through the ill- 
paved and irregular street (for it con- 
sisted of but one) of Temple-bredin. 

“My friend Charley,” said Falkland 
to himself, “is off; any chance for me ? 
I fear, little; then aloud—You want 
an escort to protect you in seizing an 
illicit still, Show me your order ?” 
Then turning to the sergeant, while the 
revenue officer was producing his 
papers, he asked was there a sufficient 
number of men and horses ready for a 
night service. The sergeant replying 
in the affirmative, was ordered to as- 
certain what amount of force was ready 
for duty, and disappeared to make the 
necessary enquiries. 

However averse Captain Falkland 
was to the species of duty now forced 
upon him—a duty which he, in com- 
mon with many of his military brethren 
held in especial disesteem—it required 
almost less time than we have con- 
sumed in narrating these little circum- 
stances, to reconcile him to what he 
felt to be an inevitable necessity. 
When he must boot and saddle, it con- 
cerned his duty and the honor of his 
troop that all should be done well and 
orderly ; and he as easily and success- 
fully braced himself from the half 
voluptuous indolence in which he was 
about to conclude the evening, and as- 
sumed the soldier's hardy mind and 
port, as he had recently exchanged his 
meditative and romantic musings for 
the love of badinage, under which he 
had almost provoked his comrade into 
impatience. 

He received the paper handed to 
him, and before perusing it, fixed, for a 
few seconds, a steady and penetrating 
glance on his unwelcome visitor. The 
appearance of the revenue-ollicer was 
such as to merit the scrutiny. He 
seemed to be of middle age and of 
something above the middle stature. 
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His figure, so far as its outlines could 
be ascertained through the envelop- 
ment of a shaggy great coat, seemed 
cast in the mould from which men of 
athletic power and proportions are 
formed ; and his face, of whatever other 
expression it might be capable, was of 
a character which forbade you to be- 
lieve that a conscientious or a com- 
punctious visiting had ever disturbed 
or clouded it, The eyes were deep 
set, but of a very light colour——rude, 
coarse, brows overshadowed them, thick 
very black hair, bristled up above a 
low but rather broad forehead ; a nose 
flat from nature, or flattened by vio- 
lence, exposing widely opened nostrils, 
added to the ferocity of the general 
aspect ; and when the lips were drawn 
apart in the attempt at a smile which 
might rather be termed a silent snarl, 
they displayed, in contrast with the 
dusky visage, two rows of teeth white 
as ivory, even, and sharp; but, as if the 
expression of the countenance was im- 
parted to them, having far more the 
appearance of weapons for a canine 
conflict, than of instruments for the 
process of peaceful mastication, In 
short, if the exciseman’s face might be 
regarded as a letter of recommenda- 
tion, it was one far more likely to in- 
troduce him to the attention of the 
constable or the gaol, than to the 
friendship of the orderly and well con- 
ducted, 

That Captain Falkland was not 
pleased with his survey, was evident 
from the manner in which, alter e- 
amining the paper presented to him, 
he interrogated the revenue officer. 

“ You are, | presume, Mr. Lacy ?” 

“That's my name, Captain. | hope 
no offence.” 

“It seems to me rather singular 
that I should have no remembrance of 
having seen you before. 1 have mis- 
taken a person of a different appearance 
for you.” 

“Ob, captain, I do not belong to 
the village. It is not in my walk ; 
and as to the matter of you not re- 
membering me, ‘tis no wonder, I 
have many a way of looking that’s not 
like my looks at this present. "Tis 
convanient, you see, captain,” (assuin- 
ing something like a confidential tone, 
which was, however, changed by Falk- 
land’s unaltered and discouraging man- 
ner,) “tis convanient to me now and 
then not to pass for what 1 am ; and so 
l can change my looks and seem yuite 
different. Iu a night like this I dont 
care who looks at me, for I know what 
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I am about and where I'm going ; but 
when I want to make out a thing, and 
come upon the lads unknownst, then, 
maybe, I’d be a country fellow, or a 
gay young buck from town, or an old 
beggarman on his crutch, or maybe an 
ould ‘woman itself; and so when it’s 
little they think or care about me, I 
Jarn what they’re at. Captain, captain, 
there’s no knowing, and it’s beyond 
telling, the trouble I have, and the 
danger I run; but it’s all my duty ; and 
I hope yet I'll be the better for it.” 

“Mr. Lacy, I must be quite plain 
with you; Lat not altogether satistied 
that I ought to attend this summons.” 

“Very well, sir; I suppose I may 
return paceably to my own house ; you 
refuse your aid to his Majesty’s revenue 
officer, so I'll have a sound sleep, and 
you'll have it on yourself, captain. 
Your men and I will lose*our share of 
the prize, and I'll goto my bed—that’s 
all. His Majesty’s revenue will be 
chaited.” ; 

“You interrupted me, sir; I was 
about to observe to you, that I am not 
free from doubts as to the manner in 
which this order may have been pro- 
cured, and for what purpose. I know, 
sir, that military parties have been 
called out more than once for no good 
end. You may be the person properly 
empowered to call upon me. You 
may also, for any thing I know to the 
contrary, be a person against whom I 
should be on my guard. 1 wish to 
satisfy myself that you are the indi- 
vidual you describe yourself to be, and 
that you have obtained the order for 
military assistance fairly. You must 
excuse me. Jt is my habit to speak 
plainly what I think. ‘There is a 
revenue officer residing in this village. 
Are you acquainted with him?” 

“Am I acquainted with my infarior 
officer—under my command, and more- 
over my own cousin, captain—a man 
of my own name ? Since I was a brat 
of a boy, not the height of that.” 

“ Roberts, send somebody who 
knows where Mr. Lacy the exciseman 
lodges, with my compliments to re- 
quest that he will have the goodness 
to walk up to the barracks; and let 
him know that the business on which 
he is wanted is of a pressing nature.” 

Roberts withdrew. ‘ 

“You apprehend, Mr. Lacy, of 
course, my purpose in sending for 
your cousin. I wish to ascertain from 
him whether he knows you, and will 
answer for your identity.” 

A smile or sneer drew Lacy’s lips 
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apart, and moved like a sulphurous 
light over his visage, as he answered 

“T'll be bail for him he knows me ; 
and when he comes here, he’ll tell you 
80, captain, and a good right he bus— 
that I'll say for him.” 

“ Have the goodness to be seated, 
Mr. Lacy. Although I wait my ser. 
vant’s return and hope to see your 
cousin accompany bim, you are not 
delayed by my curiosity. The party 
cannot be in readiness to move sooner 
than twenty minutes, and within that 
time I trust to be satisfied that I may, 
with propriety, escort you. When | 
have informed you that our detachment 
has been but ten days in these quarters 
you will not think me unreasonably 
cautious.” 

“No, no, captain; as I say caution 
costs little and saves a power. Not 
but that when the sodiers and the boys 
is both cautious the same—the boys 
mostly win by it. But r 

Falkland, who remained standing, 
walked to the door where the sergeant 
appeared, from whom he learned ina 
whisper that the detachment could 
spare twenty men, if so many were 
required, as a party to escort the 
revenue officer. While giving orders 
and instructions, such as the exigency 
seemed to require, in a low tone of 
voice, a knocking at the outer gate 
gave notice that the messenger had 
returned, and in the same suppressed 
tones, Falkland expressed his wish that 
the sergeant should remain and witness 
the interview between the two cousins. 

“I know,” he said, “that our brave 
fellows have been before now harassed 
by most vexatious and wearisome du- 
ties, and on the most frivolous pre- 
tences. You must assist me in pro- 
tecting them.” 

He returned to the fire-place of his 
chamber, where the exciseman was 
still seated, waiting, with apparent 
indifference, the trial to which he was 
to be subjected. The party, for a few 
minutes, were grouped thus :—The 
young soldier standing erect, and looking 
with something of impatience towards 
the open door; and, as if called out by 
the character of the exciseman’s face, 
on which he had glanced hastily as he 
looked for his servant’s appearance, 
an expression, not altogether ungo- 
verned, of dislike, and, it might be, 
scorn. Lacy, seated—his arm thrown 
with ill-affected negligence over the 
back of his chair—startled for a mo- 
ment, and almost subdued by the 
piercing look which Falkland had 
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darted upon him, and then, his hand 
clenching and raised, and the paleness 
of the most fell rage giving to the 
glare of his deep set eyes a ferocity 
altogether inhuman, if indeed any 
ferocity is more savage than that of a 
man, while he muttered between his 
his teeth— 

“It's mighty good-—identified ! like 
a sheep-stealer, Mr. Captain.” 

This was ejaculated as a reply to 
the looks of the sergeant, who was 
standing in the shade, at due distance 
from his commanding officer, his figure 
enveloped in a military cloak, his head 
covered, and a strong expression of 
surprise, and even suspicion, over 
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the bronzed and somewhat capacious 
visage in which a pair of keen black 
eyes stood, or looked, sentinels, upon 
the gauger. It was not until he wit- 
nessed their gaze of wonderment, that 
Mr. Lacy muttered his apostrophe of 
indignation. 

An excellent “situation” this; but 
all the preparations for a scene were 
abortive. ‘There was no result. Falk- 
land’s servant returned alone. Mr. 
Lacy the exciseman of Temple-bredin, 
was not athome, He had left his lodg- 
ings in the morning to call on Mr. 
Nicholson, a magistrate, residing ata 
short distance from the village, and 
had not returned, 


CHAP. III.—A SURPRISE. 


The escort had scarcely rode out of 
the barrack-gate, when the sergeant, 
who had been ordered to remain in 
the rear, rode up rapidly to his cap- 
tain’s side, and respectiully saluting 
him, said, “ Please, sir, look up.” 

Falkland raised his eyes in the di- 
rection to which the sergeant pointed, 
and saw a luminous body gliding ra- 
pidly through the air. When it had 
disappeared he said, “that is not a 
shooting star.” 

“No, sir; I expect there will be 
more of the same kind.” 

“ Be on the watch, sergeant, and if 
you observe another let me know.” 

The sergeant fell back to his post, 
and the little troop was speedily issu- 
ing forth into the open country, when 
a sound, not musical though most me- 
lancholy, was heard at some distance 
on the road before them, and in the 
same instant, Falkland, admonished by 
the sound of galloping from the rear, 
looked up and saw the last disappear- 
ing gleam of a second light. He rode 
back with the sergeant, along the ranks 
of the party, and saw that all moved 
steadily and in order. 

“What do you supppose all this 
means ?” 

“Signals, sir,” said the sergeant. 
“That horn was sounded at the very 
moment the second rocket appeared ; 
and now, sir, listen.” 

The request was unnecessary. The 
storm of the earlier night had subsided. 
Only the noise of the cavalry dis- 
turbed the silence; and it was not 
loud enough to render inaudible the 
sound of a horn which again was 
walted through the air. The word 


was given to halt, and in the pause of 


“a minute, a second, a third, and a 


fourth horn could be heard sending 
from reeeding distances, through the 
stillness of the night, tones that 
sounded like a voice of destiny, and 
spoke the wailing of grief which weeps 
not, or the threatening of power which 
never spares. 

“You hear, sir,” said the sergeant, 
“these are the signals. I'm told that 
a party never leaves the barrack either 
here or any where in this unfortunate 
district, but some how or other signals 
are made along the road before them. 
There’snothing I hate like these infernal 
horns. They’re made, sir, of the horns 
of a cow, just cleared out, and they 
make me wonder that the brutes that 
blow them dont eat their enemies as 
well as murder them.” 

“Tis certainly not the musie which 
should embellish ‘ the pride and pomp’ 
of glorious war,” said the captain 
to himself, as he rode to the head of 
his party and gave the word to re- 
sume the march, 

After about a half hour's rapid rid- 
ing, they reached a point where the 
road branched out into different direc- 
tions. Falkland turned to the left. 

“I beg your pardon, captain, our 
road lies straight on.” 

“Not mine, Mr. Lacy. This is our 

way.” 
“ But, captain, I cant be under a 
mistake. 1 know every part of the 
way, and we have only to keep straight 
on for a matter of about five miles 
more ; and I'll be bail your troops will 
be well rewarded. Straight forward, 
sir, we cant miss.” 

“ | know my way, sir, perfectly well; 
and I must know you better than I do 
before I avail myself of your diree- 
tions. Forward, lads.” 
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“Well, captain, you have the com- 
mand ; and I cant force you; I pro- 
test against you, though, and I take 
your men to witness.” 

“You shall not address yourself to 
my soldiers, sir; I permit no such in- 
terference. Either submit to my orders, 
or [ leave you; I suspect you, sir, and 
I must bring you before Mr. Nichol- 
son ; and be satisfied that you are not 
an impostor. My men’s lives are not 
to be lightly periled.” 

“Oh, I crave your pardon, captain ; 
I'll soon show you what Iam. [I'll 
engage Mr. Nicholson will give me 
the best commendation. But it’s a 
murder,” he muttered, half audibly, “to 
lose the night in colloging about who 
I am; and the king chaited ; and five 
hundred or maybe well nigh a thousand 
pound carried off from us all; because 
the bould captain would rather face a 
magistrate than face danger; but,” 
aloud, “it’s the same to me who I face. 
I have a good character in the country; 
and there is not a justice of the pace 
in it but knows me. I'll engage for 
Mr. Nicholson, If I might make 
bould, captain, would you ride a little 
faster ; and we'll soon be back on our 
way again when you are satisfied who 
lam.” 

The party halted before a gate of 
upright iron bars, or spikes, rather, 
between five and six feet high. 

We're come to Lusmore at last, 
captain,” said Lacy ; “but the porter 
is not speedy in coming to us. Did 
you ever hear tell, sir, of Morgan 
Rattler—that’s my baste. Watch me 
well, and I'll be buil you'll not think 
bad of him, ‘Tis he and I'll show 
you how to open a door and a gate, 
both, Mind how we go. Now, 
Morgan, my hero, show the English 
officer how we can take the shine out 
of danger.” 

While muttering this, Lacy had 
backed his horse a little; and in an 
instant Captain Falkland was passed 
as by a storm, and saw the dangerous 
leap gallantly and successfully taken. 
Lacy alighted within the demesne; 
but, instead of summoning the porter 
froin his lodge, which was visible at a 
small distance within the gate, rode 
past rapidly without any abatement of 
speed, In an instant, Falkland, at 
once to tuke up the necessary space 
and to give his orders, galloped to the 
rear. “Sergeant, if you must do so, 
force the gate; but follow me imme- 
diately with the men.” In the next 
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moment he was seen inside the gate:; 
and at lightning speed in pursuit of 
Lacy. 

The porter was roused by the noise, 
and came out trembling and half naked, 
at the cries of the dragoons, to undo 
the fastenings of the gate. After the 
delay of a moment, which seemed to 
the impatient soldiers endless, bolt and 
bar were drawn ; but during the tedi- 
ous operation, pursued and pursuer 
had disappeared, and the rage of the 
troop, on losing sight of their com. 
mander, was almost ungovernable. Im- 
mediately, however, on emerging ata 
rapid gallop from a dense plantation, 
skirting for about a hundred yards, the 
avenue on their right, they saw plainly 
the desperate race continued over an 
extensive plain, and the distance be- 
tween the competitors, if they may be 
so called, apparently decreasing. 

Before the dragoons, riding at their 
utmost speed, could join their com- 
mander, or make Lacy prisoner, the 
pursuit, it was evident, had become 
one for life and death. Lacy, arrested 
in his flight by a wall which, from a 
slope in the ground, was, in that part 
of the demesne, somewhat higher than 
his head, had reined in his horse, and 
wheeled him round, holding out his 
hand, as if menacing Falkland with a 
pistol. 

“ Halt, men; the villain will shoot 
the captain,” cried the sergeant ; 
“ Hewson—your carbine —take true 
aim ;” then raising his voice, he cried 
out, “ lower your arm, or we shoot 
you like a dog, as you deserve.” 

Lacy seemed for the first moment, 
to be aware that the dragoons had 
gained on him. Captain Falkland, 
too, saw his advantage, and cried out 
to him to surrender. 

“It aint convanient, captain,” was 
his undisturbed reply, and, in an in- 
stant, springing from his stirrups, he 
stood erect on the saddle, and, at a 
bound, placed the demesne-wall be- 
tween him and his pursuers, 

The pursuit after Laey would have 
been, in all probability, fruitless, had 
it been continued. It was, however, 
speedily abandoned, and Falkland and 
bis party, having received a warning 
which it would have been criminally 
imprudent to disregard, were return- 
ing to their barracks at a speed so im- 
petuous that the clatter of their accou- 
trements awakened curiosity and alarm 
toa great distance along the line of 
their fiery gallop. 
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CHAP IV. THE ASSAULT. 


In less than a quarter of an hour 
after the parties had left the barrack- 
yard, before almost the echoes had 
died away, a loud knocking was heard 
at the gate, and the sentinel’s chal- 
lenge was answered by the customary 
reply, “a friend,” with the addition, 
“a message from the captain.” To 
the demand for “the word” of the 
night, the reply was not satisfactory, 
aud Roberts, who had joined the 
party, hesitated whether he should 
even open the wicket to converse 
more freely with the soi-disant mes- 
senger. At length he yielded, and, 
with permission from the non-commis- 
sioned officer in command, presented 
himself at the side-door, to receive his 
master's directions. 

The night was now calm, and, al- 
though without moon, was sufficiently 
lighted by the starry sky, to render 
the outlines of objects distinctly visi- 
ble. A man of low stature, covered 
in a long, loose coat, stood at the side 
of a little cart, under which a donkey, 
with the “sufferance which is the 
badge of all his tribe,” patiently await- 
ed the driver’s orders. Roberts asked, 

“Did you wish to see me? What 
is your business ? 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the stranger, 
with that intonation which breathes of 
the sweet South; “ I did, sir, if you're 
the jantleman that has the care of the 
captain’s things.” 

“I think lL have the care and com- 
mand of the captain’s things, as you 
call them ; so let me know your busi- 
ness.” 

“It’s a word I have in private with 
you, sir. I'd be very proud to walk 
with you inside that little bit of a 
place there, an’ tell it to you.” 

“No, no, my friend, no entrance 
here, until I know you better.” 

“ Well, thin, sir, it’s a little matther 
I have here in the cart, for a token to 
the captain, God bless his honor, from 
the master. It’s a little present my 
master desired me to bring in ander 
the cloud of night for the captain and 
the leftenant, that lives here in the 
barracks.” 

“ And who may your master be, my 
friend ?” 

“Who is my master, is it? Sir, 
I'm thinking you're not long in these 
parts, or else you would’nt be after 
asking such a question, Who is my 
master, is it ?”’ 


“Yes ; who is your master. I wish 
you would answer what I ask. I don’t 
at all like standing here to be frost- 
nipped, this freezing night. Who is 
your master? Who shall [ say, to 
Captain Falkland, has sent the mes- 
sage ?” 

“ Just tell his honor, if he wants to 
know, to get a little bit of a gimlet 
and bore the dawniest little hole in 
life in the little keep-sake (although, 
praise be to the blessed Virgin, it's 
short the time it keeps) I’m laiving 
with you, and let him hould a little 
tumbler ander the hole, and the music 
of the little chink that’s made with the 
dhropping into it ‘ill parfume the 
room ; an’ if that doesn’t tache him 
who sent the message, let him dis- 
course the tumbler just while you'll be 
reckoning ten, and, when I come agin, 
it’s he’s the jantleman that ‘ill not ask 
who is my master.” 

“T tell you what I mean to do, 
good fellow. I shall not stand jawing 
with you here until I am an icicle. If 
you have a message to my master 
deliver it, and tell me who sends it. 
If you are come here to repeat your 
Irish stories you must tell them to the 
barrack gate, which you shall see me 
very soon closing against you.” 

“Is that the way wid you, sir? 
Well, that bates ; you’re mighty cute 
an’ clever, an’ I’m the poor innocent 
to attempt to spake to such a great 
man entirely. Well, you'll shet the 
gate, an’ I'll drive Neddy away ; an’ 
it isnt me that'll have to make the 
captain sinsible how his orders wasn’t 
obeyed. And, sure enough, well it ‘ill 
become him, when he comes in, this 
blessed night, and he black fasting, an’ 
mad with the cowld, an’ he'll say, 
‘where's the gorsoon was here to- 
night, an’ I hope you made much of 
him, an’ gev his little baste a good 
feed, and the boy himself the heighth 
of good usage, an’ did you put up the 
little cask careful?’ Well, it isn’t me 
that “ill be to the fore when you'll be 
spakin’ to his honor, an’ sayin,’ ‘’twas 
the outside of the gate we gave him, 
an’ tould him to hoist off his cask, an’ 
himself, an’ his Neddy. Come, Neddy, 
my boy, we're both a pair of gommhais, 
but, be gor, there’s bigger gommhals 
in the world than you an’ I my sto- 
ragh. A good night to you, sir, an’ 
tell the captain that the boy he spoke 
to at the corner of the road, kem here 
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to do what he desired, and, by gor, 
you may tell him whatever you like 
about my carrying away the thing ; but 
there's just one thing I'll make bould 
to tell you; the master and the captain 
“ill be talking to-morrow or next day.” 

“Do you tell me that you are here 
by Captain Falkland’s directions ?” 

“ Arrah, what else am I telling you 
these two hours? Didn’t I meet the 
captain an’ the min an’ he goin’ out 
of the town? An’ did'nt I up an’ tell 
him who I was, an’ who sent me? 
An’ didn’t the captain desire me to come 
up? An’ wasn’t he sendin’ one o’ the 
men just to keep me company an’ to 
desire ye to make much o’ Neddy, an’ 
myself, an’ give us the best o’ good 
tratement ? An’ did'nt he then re- 
member himself, an’ says to me, ‘ you 
won't want a man, says he, ‘ but spake 
for yourself? says he, ‘an’ say, by the 
same token, I rode out with Mr. Lacy, 
the gauger, an’ they'll know,’ says he, 
‘that I sent you.” That’s all I have to 
say, an’ I'll say no more, an’ its nothin’ 
to me, any how, what ye think iv it.” 

Roberts parleyed no longer. The 
gate was unbarred, and the little vehi- 
cle was admitted within the barrack- 
yard. Neddy was permitted to luxu- 
riate in one of the recently vacated 
stalls in the stable, and his driver or 
companion was indulged with a seat 
before the blazing fire in the guard- 
room. 

This latter arrangement was a spe- 
cies of compromise. No person was 
to be admitted into the barracks, who 
could not give “the word ;” but the 

uard-room was not directly inter- 

icted, In the days when the barrack 
was a private residence, this had been 
the porter’s lodge, and it now furnish- 
ed comfortable shelter to the four 
troopers who constituted, with the 
sentinel outside, the guard of the 
night. Here, by the hospitable care 
of Roberts, a table was covered with 
the substantial dainties of bread and 
cold beef, and the solace of strong ale 
was provided abundantly enough to 
prove that the guard, as well as the 
messenger, were remembered. 

The messenger, after applying him- 
self vigorously to the viands and 
the strong ale, found metal more at- 
tractive. “ That’s good dhrink,” said 
he; “there’s no use in denyin’ the 
thruth ; but its not the thing to warm a 
poor fellow that’s half dead with the 
could, an’ bring the life back to him. 
Here’s the little fellow that’s the thrue 
friend tbat ‘ill stand by a man an’ back 
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him agin cowld an’ hardship, an’ hun. 
ger, an’ put a sperit in him agin an 
enemy.” 

While speaking, he was extricati 
a cork from a bottle which he had pro. 
duced from one of the numerous poe. 
kets, or sacks rather, with which his 
outer garment was furnished. 

“ Isn't that,” said he, “ sergeant,” ag 
he poured out a copious draught into 
a large glass which was placed near 
him as a companion to the vessel of 
ale, but which he reserved in its purity 
for the more honoured liquor, “ is'nt 
that better than lavender wather? 
sergeant dear, did you ever hear o’ the 
likes in foreign parts ?” 

“ T am no sergeant, Paddy, and thou 
must put up that bottle immediately ; 
it is not allowed on guard; I am al. 
most disobeying orders in permitting 
it to appear hear.” 

“Why, then, here’s to your health, 
any way, an’ that you may soon be a 
sergeant,-an’ what’s more, a captain, or 
a colonel ; an’ it’s well you'd become 
that same. But sure it’s little harm 
the likes o’ this ever did any where, 
an’ I'll engage when the captain, God 
bless his honor, comes home, it’s he 
that ’ill say there never was an ordher 
agin it. Is it this? There is nota 
lady in the land but id love it betther 
than her tea; jest taste it, an’ you'll 
see that it is'nt i¢ that was sed agin; 
sergeant avick, jest taste it.” 

“ What means “ vick” or “ witk;’ 
doest mean to affront me? This is the 
second time thou hast called me, ser- 
geant. Dom thy eyes an’ limbs ; ser- 

eant, who has told thee. Ah, if thou 

ost affront me again, dom thee; al- 
though thou beest little, I shall knock 
thee down, thou wild Hirish Paddy.” 

The “wild Hirish” seemed, for a 
moment, stupified. Such an outbreak 
of passion from the phlegmatic bulk of 
the portly soldier, whom he had been, 
as he thought, so adroitly conciliating. 
There was no lack of eloquence to 
pacify a rage so unlooked for; and it 
seemed to take effect. 

“ Well, well, say no more ; I donna 
think thou couldest mean to move me. 
I'm no sergeant, man. I am plain 
Tom Cosgrave ; and, if young officers 
cannot find out good men, they cannot 
make my years of hard service go for 
nothing, and they cannot say but, 
hang it, here am I prating like a re- 
cruit ;” and Mr. Cosgrave applied 
himself with vigorous devotion to the 
ale-jug, and, when he had set it down, 
reclined his massive weight on the 
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back of an arm-chair, where he was 
seated, and soon became almost invisi- 
ble in the clouds of smoke, from the 
depths of which he puffed out indus- 
triously the fumes of the fragrant 
weed by which he tranquillized his dis- 
orderly passions. While he thus ener- 
getically laboured to restore himself 
to peace, the uuconscious author of 
his distarbance was instructed in the 
nature of his offence. Half an hour 
had not elapsed since Captain Falk- 
jand, immediately before his depar- 
ture, had assembled the party whom 
he left in the charge of the barrack, 
and given them in command to a 
young rival of Cosgrave who was, 
contrary to his apprehensions, raised, 
on that evening, to a rank which he 
had coveted as much as the successful 
candidate had deserved it. In the 
soreness of disappointment he sus- 
ected intentional taunt in the flatteries 
with which the Irishman thought he 
was doing the agreeable. He was, 
however, soon appeased. 

“No,” said he, withdrawing the 
pipe from his mouth ; “I am not a 
sergeant ; I never may ; but what of 
that, I love my king and my country, 
and I am as ready to fight and die for 
them, as I am to drink success and 
honor to them all over the world.” 

The loyal and bibacious soldier was, 
in suiting the action and word, raising 
the mighty jug to his lips, when the 
Irishman broke in upon him. 

“ Not that, sir—not that, sergeant— 
oh, beg pardon, sir, on my bare knees ; 
Mr. Cosgrave, I mean, an’ bad luck 
to them that put a lie in my mouth ; 
sure the whole country round had it 
that Mr. Cosgrave was to be made a 
sergeant, any way, an’ sure when you 
wor in the fair of Ballyflanagan, a 
Tuesday was a week, sure they were 
all looking after you an’ discoursin’ of 
ou, an’ they said there was not such a 
Sense in the barony barrin’ young 
English of Kilgallagher, that would 
murder more horses than all the jan- 
tlemen o’ the hunt; oh, blood alive, 
an’ ’tis that sprissaune, Heavyheel, 
after all, that’s made a sergeant, an’ is 
to command over you. But, what 
matther, what’s the use o’ thinkin’? 
you'll have another day yet, I promise ; 
an’ here’s the thing to make you forget 
your throuble. Here’s the thing to 
drink, God bless the king, or anything 
else, in; jest taste it; you'll find that 
it, isn’t it at all that was excommini- 
cated out o’ the guard-room. Maybe 
you think its whiskey that's in it; oh, 
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not a dhrop ; it's the raal barley-wa- 
ther ; it’s a cure for coulds and coughs, 
an’ when the sperits is low, or the 
heart is sore. Oh, my blessin’s on it, 
an’ on him that made it ; sure enough, 
my darlin,” apostrophising the bottle— 
—“ a jewel you wor, black and common 
as you look, an’ little as you are, you're 
house an’ home to a poor fellow that 
doesn’t know where to go, an hasn’t 
kith, kin or relation to bid him the 
time o’ day; it’s you that can make 
him forget all his troubles an’ his 
griefs, an’ make him sing up a rousing 
song, instead of cryin’ an’ breakin’ his 
heart over his misfortunes.” And, at 
the thought, as if kindling into more 
passionate admiration, the eulogy was 
changed into song, and the sober 
guard-room was startled by tones and 
accents to which it had not yet be- 
come accustomed. 

Roberts, a long-tried and prudent as 
well as faithful servant, was not at his 
ease when admitting the uncouth mes- 
senger within the barrack walls, and, 
although he would not venture to neg- 
lect what seemed to be his master’s di- 
rections, felt strong misgivings of 
heart, while he sect himself to obey 
them. He consulted with the new 
sergeant, whose rank had been, some- 
what before the time, made known, ac- 
quainting him with what he knew to 
be Falkland’s repugnance to the re- 
ceiving of presents, and especially of 
such a nature as he suspected the cask 
to be. The result of this consultation 
was the compromise according to 
which the messenger was admitted to 
the guard-room, where he thought 
himself a guest, whilst he was, in 
reality, to be kept prisoner, within the 
barrack walls, until the return of one 
or other of the patrols. Accordingly, 
the keys of gate and door were re- 
placed on the mess-room table, and, to 
make assurance doubly sure, the senti- 
nel received additional orders to per- 
mit no person to pass out or in. 

Not satisfied with this precaution, 
Roberts and the newly promoted ser- 
geant kept a vigilant watch together, 
and walked frequent rounds of the 
yard and stables, to assure themselves 
that all was right and in order. It 
was impossible, therefore, that the jol- 
lities of the guard-house could long 
escape their observation, and, at times 
they might be descried, by an eye ac- 
customed to the darkness, cautious! 
approaching a window from which 
they could witness the festivities, un- 
observed. Caution, they soon found, 
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was unnecessary. The topers within 
cared little for the discipline of a mili- 
tary life, or any other sublunary vexa- 
tions. The soldiers were, three of 
them, seated, one reclining on the 
guard-bed, and, with eyes of maudlin 
wonder, were staring at the wild 
Paddy, as they called him, who had 
elevated himself on a table, and with 
all the passionate gesticulation, and 
whoop and hollo which became the 
exercise, was dancing, and singing as 
he danced, an Irish horn-pipe. This 
entertainment continued for some 
time; the stammering bravos of the 
intoxicated soldiers; “there goes 
Paddy,” “ well done Pat,” encouraging, 
it would seem, the dancer ;—the dancer, 
in return, inciting his easily seduced 
spectators, as he, in the excitement of 
his performance, making signals, now 
to one, now to another, went through 
the motions of a man who drank, and 
was pledged, suvstantially, in return, 
and encouraged by new bravos, less 
and less distinct, to which he answered 
by clapping his hands, or snapping his 
fingers, or striking with the palms of 
his hands on the outturned soles of his 
bare feet, or some other exploit and 
gesture so difficult, and so grotesque, 
as to keep alive, perpetually, in the 
gaping-mouthed soldiers, a confused 
sense of admiration, and to shake them 
with frequently repeated peals of the 
slow heavy laughter of which drunken- 
ness is capable ; a labour from which 
they would seek rest by leaning back- 
ward on the guard-bed, and would 
strive to refresh themselves by renew- 
ed applications to the Lottle. But 
there was no disorder in the counte- 
nance of the performer; and the cir- 
cumstance was not unnoticed by the 
party at the window. 

“ Roberts,” whispered the sergeant, 
“do you see—that scoundrel is not 
drunk. The rascal is bent on mis- 
chief.” 

“ He surely is—he’s as cool as if he 
was shirking from the patrol—and do 
you mark the scorn of the fellow’s 
oo when he sees these poor devils 
drinking and applauding him.” 

“I see it all—’tis some infernal 
scheme against the barracks—we must 
look well to it.” 

So saying, he turned to the sentinel, 
who was profiting by such shelter as 
his box afforded, from the cold of the 
night. His report was not calculated 
to allay suspicion. Some short time 
before, Cosgrave and the Irishman, as 
the messenger was called, had been 


with him, inviting him to enter the 
guard room, and share in the festiyi. 
ties :—when he delined, a bottle was 
left with him which, Cosgrave averred 
would make him, if he paid proper at. 
tention to it, as great a man as a gene. 
ral at least. The sentinel’s ambition 
did not lie that way, and the bottle re. 
mained untouched at his feet. He had 
other communications to make, and of 
more than ordinary importance, 

“TI think, sergeant, there is rather a 
a large body of men cullected very 
near the gate.” 

“ Collected—do you suppose—for a 
bad purpose ?—secretly ?” 

“ Yes—I think so—do you see the 
candle in the upper window of yon 
house. I think it is the house where, 
they said, there was a wake to-day.— 
About twenty minutes since, I heard 
the door opening, and direetly a howl, 
they call it the Irish cry, was raised 
that made my very heart's blood run 
cold. Then I heard steps in different 
directions—and that caudle you see 
there, was set up against the window, 
where it has remained till now. But 
two or three times I thought I could 
notice the kind of sound that’s made 
when a party are standing thick toge- 
ther, and men are shifting their pos- 
ture to rest themselves. Let them be 
ever so careful—a good ear on the 
watch will sometimes get notice of 
them.” 

“ Very well—you shall be favourably 
reported. One thing more—the worst 
of this night is to come. If this per- 
son in the guard room should come to 
you, could you play the drunkard—or 
stay, better, could you feign to be 
asleep. Yes that’s better ; come, sip a 
little from the bottle’; and we shall pour 
the rest outhere. Yes, there’s no want 
now of the whiskey smell. Now, Ro- 
berts, you keep this fellow and _ his 
schemes under your care. I must 
wake our troops, take these poor 
wretches to the black hole, and pre- 
pare to give any fellows who think 
well to try our strength, a proper re- 
ception.” 

Before the dancing was over in the 
guard room, two of the dragoons were 
sunk, as their breathing testified, in a 
troubled but an overpowering slumber, 
the two who mimicked, stupidly, the 
motions of men awake, were little less 
incapable of sense or action, and when 
the Irishman, whom they jeered while 
he duped them, spoke of finding his 


way to the stables, alone, to tackle his . 


donkey, after an ineffectual effort to 
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understand him, and a still more stag- 
gering and helpless attempt to rise and 
be his companions, the half-waking sol- 
diers gave way to the pressure upon 
their faculties, and sunk back to aug- 
ment the group of drunken slumber on 
the guard bed. 

Casting a scornful glance upon the 
party, the wily and successful tempter 
cautious! and in silence opened the 
door so far as to admit of his passing 
out. With swift, but light and stealthy 
pace, his shoes in his hand, and bare- 
footed, he approached the sentry-box 
and listened. The sentinel breathed 
heavily—he drew nearer—inclined his 
head inside the box—sentinel still 
sleeping—groped until he felt the 
bottle—it was almost er “ All 
right,” said he, and passed rapidly to 
thestables. Hereadisappointment met 
him. The door was locked, and the 
key had been taken out—he could not 
enter. What was to be done ?—could 
he dare to ask forthe key? No. It 
would be to betray his practices in the 
set room. No. He must rely upon 


is cunning or agility to liberate him- 
self, and, if necessary, poor Neddy must 
be left to his fate. 
- in front of the barrack. 


He returned to the 
He 
looked up and saw that all seemed at 
rest. No lights, no sound. In the 
guard-room, as he looked through the 
window, the massy forms on the hard 
bed were motionless. In the sentry- 
box, as before, the heavy breathing of 
sleep. Every thing seemed to favour 
him. He approached the door, which 
opened into the street, and stood for a 
moment in a posture of earnest atten- 
tion—then, in a low voice he said— 

“ Men is of different minds.” 

No reply. 

Again he repeated the words, and, 
after a moment’s pause, a voice from 
the outside, as if of one speaking 
through the key-hole, answered gently, 

“So was King Pharaoh and Moses ; 
we're all waiting and ready.” 

“ An’ here,” said he in the same low 
tone, “all will soon be ready—the 
keys is all tuck away from the stable, 
and the door, and the gate. But it “ill 
go hard with me if I cant climb a 
tougher gate than this—if the sentry 
stays asleep like the other slobs in the 
guard room. I cant get the gun out 
of the fellow’s hand, it’s so tight, an’ 
I'm so afeard of waking him. Any 
way, you'll soon see the blaze. I have 
the stuff and the matches ready, an’ 
there’s the elegantest stack of oats ever 
you seen waiting to be roasted. When 
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every thing is fixed, I'll come an’ climb 
the gate, if the gommhal in the box 
does’nt waken ; if he does, I must go 
back to the guard-room and play drink 
or sleep like the other fools that’s 
in it.” 

After a brief silence, steps were 
heard again cautiously approaching 
the sentry-box. The scrutiny seemed 
again satisfactory—the pass-words were 
exchanged, and in another moment the 
gate, (offering as it did on the inside, 
what an active man could use as place 
for his foot,) would have been scaled. 
But an abrupt and stern “ Who goes 
there ?” changed the whole character of 
the proceedings. 

“ A friend to the guard, Mr. Sentry. 
I jist kem out o’ the guard-room to 
look at the night, and to see afther 

oor Neddy—but the stables is shut 
afid locked sir—an’ the gintlemen o’ 
the guard is asleep, an’ I’m loathe to 
waken any o’ the gintlemen in the bar- 
racks, so what to do in the wide world 
myself does'nt know, except, I b’lieve, 
to go back again to the guard room 
fire, and finish the dhrop o’ drink in 
the ould bottle.” 

“ No person is to remain out here. 
When I am relieved and off guard, 
mayhap I may be able to get the don- 
key out of stable—go you back to the 
guard.” 

Silence again, interrupted only by 
the tread of the sentinel, as he stepped 
along the narrow limits of his walk, 
and the measured and regulated sounds 
were echoed with the distinctness 
which, in the night season, sends so 
often to the fancy or the feelings the 
sense of a mysterious correspondence. 
This, too, was but for a time. The 
sentinel discontinued his march, and 
the night resumed its stillness. 

From his box the sentinel had fre- 
quently turned an enquiring look to- 
wards the light, which, he felt assured, 
was a signal for some purpose, most 
prevenye not good; and, although it 

ad for a short time withdrawn, he still 
occasionally looked in the direction 
where it had appeared, to satisfy him- 
self that it was no longer visible. — 
Suddenly, a brilliant glare of light broke 
out on the sky—the barrack, the ad- 
jacent and the opposite houses, were 
for a momeut strongly illuminated— 
the sentinel turned his eyes in the 
usual direction and beheld there, pre- 
cisely where the faint and solitary can- 
dle had appeared before, the last expir- 
ing effort of the jet, as it were, of fire, 
which had thrown out, for a moment, 
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so rich a blaze of light, and then, like 
all “ bright things,” had come “ quickly 
to a conclusion.” 

Before the lighting up of this gor- 
geous flame, the guard-room had been 
cleared of its inmates—the slumbering 
drunkards had been removed into the 
barracks, whither, gagged, and hand- 
cuffed, and ancle-bound, their tempter 
also had been carried. The light had 
scarcely expended itself, when the sen- 
tinel received a whispered command 
to withdraw and join his comrades, and 
the door through which he entered was 
not yet closed, when a boisterous com- 
motion arose in the street, the gate and 
wicket were assailed with thundering 
strokes, while cries of “fire, fire, fire— 
the barrack is on fire,” were rung with- 
out intermission—with a vehemence 
arising into fury, and in a variety of 
tongues, and (one would almost say) 
tongues, that bespoke the presence of 
a great multitude. 

All seemed ineffectual, There was 
no answer from the barrack. Its front, 
so far as could be seen above the gate, 
was dark and silent, and a strong re- 
flection of flame spreading wider every 
moment, from the rear of the building, 
over the wall to the left, rendered the 
contrast exhibited in the absence of 
all appearance of life, or light, or mo- 
tion, in the barrack, signally conspicu- 
ous. There was a pause outside the 
gate, and voices murmured in consul- 
tation. 

“ Will we leave’em to sleep on, over 
all the powdher that kem yesterday. 
Oh, blood an’ ages! what a blow-up 
ill be—an’ the Sprig himself and 
Neddy an’ all.” 

“ Death alive, man, is it blow up yon 
say ? is it the whole town you mane? 
There isn’t a house in it that wouldn’t 
be tumbled down upon us ; and what 
would we have for our work but to run 
for the bare life, and powdher and ball 
within there, an’ good pistols an’ guns, 
an’ swords, that would make up a 
hundhred good fellows for a winther. 
Here, boys, lift me up over the gate, 
and I'll see what's init. Aisy, now— 
hould up.” 

The speaker, a leader of some rank, 
was raised up, and standing on the 
shoulders of one of the party, over- 
topped the high gate by his head and 
neck. But it was a fatal experiment. 
As if the movement had been a signal, 
the instant the head appeared, there 
was a discharge of musquetry ; and 
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without a groan the wretched man fel] 
back upon the heads of the crowds 
beneath him, and was dead—pierced 
through the head with more than one 
wound, before they could place him on 
the ground. 

There was one wild shriek raised 
through the multitude, and then 
silence—the stillness in the barrack 
remaining uninterrupted. The pause 
was but for a moment. The assault 
upon the gate was renewed. The 
knocking was no longer to give notice 
of danger—it was a violent effort to 
force an entrance. At first the report 
of the blows struck upon the gate 
mingled with, and made only a part of 
the noise and tumult that resounded 
through the excited multitude ; but, 
aay it would seem, as if the in- 
terest of a fearful suspense had swal- 
lowed up or hushed every voice or 
movement ; the vast assemblage became 
still. Intensity of passion produced 
an effect like death, and nothing was 
to be heard but the storm of heavy 
blows falling in rapid but distinct 
shocks, aud the creaking of the gate 
upon its hinges—a sound which was 
now becoming audible, under the in- 
cessant assaults it had been for some 
time sustaining. 

“’Tis giving, ‘tis giving,” shricked 
one or two voices. “ Left an’ right. 
boys—heave it in Kithogue*—my bles- 
ings on you, Rover.” 

But the multitude was silent, and the 
solitary voices became hushed. Again 
the loud noise of the rapid and power- 
fully delivered blows was heard alone 
—the intervals filled up by the creaking 
of the shaking gate, and sobs audible 
from the chests of the well-paired as- 
sailants. 

The work is done—the hinges at 
one side have given way ; at least they 
have become so frail, that the shattered 
gate hangs loose and unsteady. The 
shoulder must complete the sledge’s 
triumph. A wild hurrah, sudden and 
vehement, rather than loud—the shout 
of onset rather than of victory—pre- 
ludes the tremendous rush before which 
the planks go down, and multitudes 
are trampled, as the rage of the mass, 
to whom the danger, if any, is unseen, 
precipitates the crowd before, and casts 
them down upon the gate which they 
have themselves laid prostrate. 

But—-what a shriek was there! That 
is no sound of triumph. It is not the 
cry of assailants trampled by their 
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friends? No; their sobs and gasps 
cannot rise through the tumult raging 
above them. The shriek pierces to 
the sky—agony, and rage, and despair 
aré in it. [ 

The square in front of the barrack, 
computing, at one side, from the gate 
= steps before the door, on the 
other, from the guard-room to the op- 

ite wall, was not more than of ten 

Beyond the guard-room, which 
occupied about five paces in the square, 
there was a more open space termi- 
nating in a passage along a side of the 
barrack-house, which led to the stable- 
rd and stables. Roberts had not 
been unmindful of his wane when the 
incendiary had stolen to effect his pur- 
of destruction. He had observed 
im from a window in the rear of the 
barrack, and the combustibles were de- 
tected and removed in good time. After 
this it was that the party in the guard- 
room were arrested, and the little court 
before the barrack put into a position 
of defence. Every species of barri- 
cado which could be erected in silence 
was provided ; the little donkey-cart 
having the honor to figure in the pro- 
ceedings, and a space which remained 
open immediately opposite the gate, 
and about mid-way to the barrack-door 
admitting as its defence, a formidable 
chevaux-de-frize, set abundantly with 
deep spikes, and about five feet in 
height. It was while these provisions 
for defence were in preparation, that a 
spark accidentally cast upon a bundle 
of dry straw, caused the appearances 
of flame which were mistaken by the 
multitude at the gate for proofs that 
their stratagem had been successful. 

The shriek proceeded from wretches 
driven by the mad and merciless pres- 
sure from behind upon the sharp stakes 
of the unseen instrument of death be- 
fore them. Their fate was soon visi- 
ble. At the moment when the fiery 
mass broke in, a strong light was seen 
blazing from the barrack-roof, leaving 
the wall of the house in shade, but 
rendering plainly visible the multitude 
in the court, upon whom a fire was 
opened. A second discharge was not 
necessary, before panic and flight pre- 
vailed. The court was diel of the 
retreating multitude, of all except some 
bodies prostrate on the ground, and 
four shrieking victims impaled and 
writhing upon their terrible bed of 
torture, 

The shots discharged against the 
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barrack, except that they broke some 
glass in the crazy window-frames, were 
as impotent as the cries and groans of 
the scared fugitives. For a moment, 
however, they rallied in the o 
street, and held a brief consultation. 
Could they leave their unhappy friends 
to die so dreadful a death? But who 
would encounter the risk of their res- 
cue? A hardy counsel seemed to be 
accepted. Some houses in front of 
the barrack should be occupied, and 
while a fire was directed thence to dis- 
tract the military, a few bold fellows, 
of whom the proposer of the counsel 
was to be one, would rush in, deliver. 
if they could, their perishing friends, 
and close a night from which great 
things were hoped, with no happier 
fortune, at the best, than carrying off 
the an and it might be, lifeless 
frames of some victims of the desperate 
undertaking. 

Even this consolation was denied 
them. Lights were in the sky, and 
sounds on the air which wa hasty 
flight. Rockets, in rapid succession, 
blazed above their heads. The terrible 
warning of the dull, earthy-sounding 
horn approached nearer ; and, as they. 
listened in an agony of terrified and in- 
tense attention, other sounds smote 
their ears—sounds which they could not 
misunderstand—the rapid galloping of 
men who ride in company—the gallop- 
ing (as was proclaimed by the iron 
clang which even the remote and faint 
mingled sharply with the horses’ rapid 
tread), not of men accoutred for peace. 
The power of these appalling sounds 
became each moment fearfully aug- 
mented, and such was their effect in 
confusing the affrighted and undisci- 
plined multitude, that it was only the 
moment before it became too late, the 
warning they gave was accepted, and 
the insurgents were in dispersion and 
flight. Scarcely had they disappeared 
before Falkland and his troop, at a 
fiery gallop, entered the deserted street. 
No enemy was there to meet him, and 
when, continuing at the same despe- 
rate speed, riding foremost of his com- 
emf he drew up before his temporary 

ome, the beacon was blazing in the 
roof, by its light he saw that the gate 
had been forced open—some motion- 
less bodies were extended on the ground 
before him, and the chevaux de frize, 
with its miserable burden, now silent 
and motionless, was also visible. 
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MEYLER ON THE STATE OF IRELAND.* 


We feel it, in the strictest sense, a 
matter of duty, at once to bring before 
the notice of our readers the able and 
important publication, the title of which 
we have printed below; and though 
the late period of the month at which 
it reached us may preclude us from 
giving to it all the attention which it 
deserves ; we should be very unwilling 
to delay an attempt to do justice to it's 
merits. 

Dr. Meyler has looked at the state 
and the prospects of Ireland from 
a position which unfortunately few 
in this country are willing to assume. 
He does not appear in the character 
either of a religious or political partizan. 
The advocates of what are termed 
extreme opinions, may probably be dis- 
appointed in his book ; those who be- 
lieve political violence to be the test of 
a truth, will unquestionably find 
ittle in these pages to meet their 
views ; but those who are anxious to 
have the judgments of a calm and a 
thinking mind, put forward without 
passion, as they have been formed 
without prejudice—and, therefore, per- 
haps necessarily differing in some re- 
spects from the excited opinions of 
politicians of every party—will find in 
the sober, yet powerful, disquisitions of 
the author every thing that they could 
desire. His pages are perfectly free 
from the slightest tinge, either of vio- 
lence or compromise. The word “ mo- 
deration” has been so misused that 
we do not wish to apply it to an honest 
man ; but in its best, in its legitimate 
sense, Dr. Meyler deserves the praise 
of moderation. No truth is ever sup- 
pressed or softened to meet the views 
of any party; but neither is truth 
ever exaggerated or put in violent lan- 
guage to gratify the passions of any. 
The author has written a book not for 
a party but for his country ; one that 
may be read and read with advantage 
by men of all shades of political and 
religious belief. 

Dr. Meyler was educated in the 
Roman Catholic faith; he continued 
outwardly at least connected with that 
faith as long as civil disabilities were 
attached to its profession; when an 
adherence to the Roman Catholic 


persuasion became the path to emoly. 
ment and advancement, he obeyed the 
dictates of his conscience by ‘leaving 
the church to which, in the days of 
its humiliation he had clung, 

The following extract from the pre. 
face will be read with even a deeper 
and more general interest than what 
must naturally be excited for the indi. 
vidual :— 


“In thus freely and honestly expres. 
sing my sentimentsrespecting the Romish 
priests and their religion, I am not influ. 
enced by any preconceived or party feel. 
ing of hostility against, them. My pre. 
sent sentiments are the result of convic. 
tion from long and impartial considera. 
tion, and no one can suppose I write ina 
bad spirit towards my Roman Catholic 
friends and countrymen. My parents 
believed in the creed of the Romish 
church; I was myself educated in its 
doctrines, and in schools superintended 
by its priests; I had in early life been 
told the story of Ireland’s wrongs, and 
of its oppression by the Saxon and the 
Protestant, and how my own family, like 
so many others, were despoiled of their 
property for their conscientious adherence 
to the religion in which they were edu. 
cated, and in whose doctrines they trusted 
for salvation. 

‘*¢ [ regarded that religion with a spe- 
cies of filial reverence—as the religion of 
my kindred and my conntry. It was 
endeared to me by its being oppressed, 
and I clung the closer to it on that ac. 
count. I felt as keenly and as indig- 
nantly as others the pressure of the im- 
politic code of laws by which its profes 
sors were then oppressed ; and when cir- 
cumstances, now not necessary to men- 
tion, led me to question the truth of the 
doctrines of that church, in which the 
accident of my birth caused me to be edu- 
cated—so strongly were my political 
feelings identified with those of the 
Roman Catholics, that I still continued 
ostensibly amongst them, though from 
my soul I loathed the dark bondage of 
that superstition in which their minds 
were held captive. As long as the chain 
of temporal servitude was fastened to the 
Roman Catholics, and as long as they 
were unwisely and unjustly oppressed 
for conscience sake, I remained with 
them, suffered my full portion of their 
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ion, and voluntarily subjected my- 
self to the heavy pressure of those restric- 
tive laws, Which impeded me in every ef- 
fort I made to advance myself in life. 

«J say this, not to take any honor to 
myself, for it is now given to me to know 
that I acted under a misguided and an 
unchristian feeling; but to evince the 
disinterested sincerity and devotedness 
with which I adhered to them. I hailed 
as warmly as others, and felt as grate- 
fully the boon which restored the Roman 
Catholics to the full enjoyment of all 
their rights and privileges, and I did so 
the more from the conviction, which even 
the present excited and deplorable con- 
dition of the country has not removed— 
that when the political feeling which in- 
tervened to turn away the minds of the 
Roman Catholics from the Gospel, was 
removed, by their temporal emancipation ; 
that their spiritual emancipation would 
soon follow, and that we should find them 
recurring to the sacred volume, as the 
only guide, under the influence of the 
Holy Spirit, to lead them to Christ, and 
to trust in our Divine Redeemer alone, 
and not in priestly mummeries for their 
salvation; and that when purified from 
the gross and superstitious doctrines of 
the heathenish church, in which they had 
been educated, that we should find them 
taking the hands of their Protestant 
fellow countrymen in Christian fellow- 
ship and community of religious belief, 
inspired with mutual zeal for the welfare 
of their common country, and above all, 
for the diffusion of the sacred volume, 
and for the instruction of the people in 
its precepts. 

“T can now, surely, incur no imputa- 
tion in coming out from the Church of 
Rome, and protesting against its doc- 
trines. If I were so base as to act the 
hypocrite, and to profess, as others may 
have done, an outward show of belief in 
a superstition which in secret I despised ; 
if I contributed to swell the gale of tur- 
bulence, and declaimed against tithes and 
the Established Church—I might, from 
the position in which I stood, and through 
the influence of those who now command 
the Castle, have reaped the reward of my 
agitation. In now coming forward in the 
support of the opinions I entertain, and 
which in the exigencies of the present 
times I feel myself impelled to avow,— 
and in raising up my feeble voice to warn 
my countrymen to guard themselves 
against the encroachments of the arro- 
= and intolerant priesthood of the 

omish Church, I thereby voluntarily 
close the door on my advancement. 

“In avowing the sentiments I enter- 
tain towards the doctrines of the Church 
of Rome, and the political objects of its 

Vou, XI. 
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priesthood, I do not relinquish the politi- 
cal opinions I always did, and which I 
ever will, cherish :—I am a Liberal in 
the legitimate acceptation of the word— 
the advocate of free institutions, and the 
enemy of all intolerant and exclusive pri- 
vileges ; but the liberty I worship is not 
licentiousness—it is not the dominion of 
a ferocious rabble, excited by priests and 
demagogues for selfish and bad purposes, 
but a liberty where rank and intelligence 
would have their due weight, and where 
life and property would be secure.” 


These sentences sufficiently indicate 
the spirit in which the entire book is 
written. An advocate for the measure 
of emancipation, his hopes of advan- 
tage from its adoption are not extin- 
guished by the experience of the last 
nine years. This must be borne in 
mind, if we wish rightly to estimate 
the value and importance, or even to 
understand the general scope and 
bearing of the work. It is not the 
production of a man dissatisfied with 
the privileges conferred on Roman 
Catholics: it contains the opinions of 
a man who avows himself the enemy of 
all exclusion; who believes in the 
wisdom of the experiment of emanci- 
pation ; and who, therefore, protests 
against the policy now pursued, be- 
cause it tends directly to prevent that 
experiment being fairly worked out. 

This view of the state of Ireland is 
entitled to the deepest and most se- 
rious attention. There were many 
sincere and conscientious Protes- 
tants who supported emancipation on 
the very grounds on which Dr. Mey- 
ler still justifies its wisdom ; who be- 
lieved that, when political distine- 
tions were abolished, Roman Catholics 
would amalgamate, so to speak, with 
the Protestant constitution of the 
country ; that their hostility to Pro- 
testantism would at once subside ; and 
that in the participation of civil privi- 
leges—in the interchange of social in- 
tercourse—in the community of politi- 
cal objects—they would gradually lose 
their distinctive features of political 
and religious separation; the influ- 
ences of true liberality would be in- 
sensibly exercised on their minds. 

These were the advantages held out 
as likely to result from the admission 
of Roman Catholics to the civil privi- 
leges they enjoy. It was said that, 
once admitted within the pale of the 
constitution, they would be conformed 
to its influences ; sharing in all the po- 
litical pursuits of the state, they would 
cease to have any separate interest, or 
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to bear any hostility to the institutions 
of the country ; they would be equally 
reconciled with Protestants to the ex- 
isting order of things ; and thus those 
whose exclusion made them disaffected, 
would by their admission be convertéa 
into attached supporters of the consti- 
tution. 

This, whether right or wrong, we 
understood to be the policy of the 
emancipation bill. To carry out that 
policy fairly, it is perfectly evident 
that no such thing as a separate Ro- 
man Catholic interest should be al- 
lowed ; that no tendency toa popish 
faction should be encouraged ; and 
that, above all, power should not be 
thrown into the hands of those who 
would, and could, use it for exclusively 
Roman Catholic purposes. The po- 
licy of the emancipation bill is de- 
feated when a popish interest is estab- 
lished in the state, or any direction 
given to the government by men band- 
ed together on principles of or 
The emancipation bill was avowedly 


intended to take away all reasons for 

a separate Roman Catholic interest ; 

to blend together with the Protestant 

the Roman Catholic subjects of the 

British crown, as part and paws of 
I 


the Protestant constitution. But, sure- 
ly, it is not merely to go beyond, but 
directly to controvert this policy, if 
we place the power of the state in 
hands where we know it must be 
exercised for purposes exclusively po- 
pish. 

The oath taken by the Roman Ca- 
tholic members of parliament was the 
direct result of this policy. It was 
felt that there was a possibility that 
Roman Catholics might bring their 
disaffection with them inside the 
constitution ; and, to obviate this, 
they were bound by an oath of alle- 
giance to the Protestant principles of 
the British constitution. 

We do not now intend to enter on 
the question of this oath. But we 
put it to any impartial man of any 
party, whether we have not correctly 
stated the policy of the emancipation 
bill. We have no hesition in saying, 
that we are anxious to see that policy 
fairly carried out. We may not be so 
sanguine as Dr. Meyler as to its ulti- 
mate result; but the experiment has 
been sanctioned, and we wish to see it 
fairly made. But never since the pas- 
sing of the Relief Bill, has its policy 
been permitted to have fair play. For 
a short time after its enactment, it seem- 
ed as if there was some chance of its 


operation being permitted to progress; 
and we have little doubt that the mi. 
nistry who carried the bill were in. 
clined to do their part, in giving the 
experiment a trial. But, almost im. 
mediately after, a separate Roman Ca- 
tholic interest was formed; a Popish 
faction showed itself, both in parlia- 
ment and in the country ; Roman Ca- 
tholics, instead of being blended with 
the order of things established under 
our Protestant constitution, set them- 
selves up as enemies to that constitu- 
tion within its pale ; instead of laying 
aside their disaffection, they have open- 
ly avowed it ; and the government of 
the country, instead of carrying out the 
policy of the emancipation bill by ri- 
gorously resisting all attempts to set 
up a Popish faction in the state, have 
acknowledged that faction—have suc- 
cumbed to it—have given the ma- 
nagement of the country, and the pa- 
tronage of the state, into their hands; 
and thus have directly defeated the 
experiment of emancipation, by aggra- 
vating and perpetuating all the evils 
which emancipation was intended to 
remove. 


Our readers will remember that we 
give no opinion, either for or against, 
the policy which we describe ;—but it 
was, unquestionably, the policy of the 
emancipation bill ; and under the pre- 
sent state of things, it is defeated. 

It would occupy us too long to go 
over ull the questions to which this 
view of the emancipation act is appli- 
cable. We suggest, however, these to 
the serious consideration of those who 
some time since raised the cry for a 
repeal of the act of 1829. We con- 
fess, it appears to us a more feasible 
policy to demand that the government 
do their. utmost to enforce its spirit. 
Whether right or wrong, the measure 
is law, and ought tu have a fair trial. 
To give it this may, perhaps, require 
some forbearance on the part of Pro- 
testants: but, be it remembered, that 
it also requires on the part of govern- 
ment a rigorous suppression of all at- 
tempts at forming a separate Roman 
Catholic faction, and a determined re- 
sistance to every manifestation of hos- 
tility to Protestantism as an essential 
element of the constitution. 

The sentiments of Dr. Meyler as to 
the present policy of the government, 
and its contrariety to the policy of the 
emancipation bill, will be gathered from 
the following sentences : 


« The country totters on the brink of 
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a fearful abyss—moderation is scoffed at ; 
the Protestant minister is thrown into 
the back ground, whilst the Popish priest 
stands out in full and prominent relief; 
and a weak and faithless government, in- 
stead of ruling the country with an equal 
hand, and giving to the different parties 
in the state their due consideration, have 
enteréd into an unnataral and an unholy 
compact with Radicals and priests,—a 
Protestant government and a Popish 
priesthood have leagued against the Pro- 
testant gentry, and Ireland is now go- 
verned by the agency of a Popish faction. 
Nearly all the respectable Protestants, 
with the exception of a few officials, have 
deserted the Castle in disgust; and the 
Viceroy enacts royalty to a new and to a 
totally different audience. 


«It would be destructive to society to 
invest with authority a lawless and igno- 
rant populace. True liberty is not licen- 
tiousness—it does not consist in the ty- 
ranny of the mob over the orderly por- 
tion of society. It is one thing to open 
the gates of the constitution to the loyal- 
ty and respectability of the Roman Ca- 
tholics—hut it is another thing to give 
them a dangerous ascendancy, and to 
surrender up to the lowest classes of their 
community the power and the dominion 
of the state. A class of people ferocious 
and lawless in their habits, and the vic- 
tims of a foul and debasing superstition, 
are not the proper agents to select those 
to whom the enactment and the adminis- 
tration of the laws are to be confided, 
In such a calamitous state of affairs, the 
most factious and lawless would become 
the masters of the country; and a con- 
stituency under priestly dominion would 
be selected, who would exert the power 
so unwisely entrusted to them to enable 
their priestly masters, in their now undis- 
guised efforts, to batter down all the old 
institutions of the country, and every se- 
curity for Protestantism—to rule supreme 
in the country—and to establish a foul 
and intolerant superstition on the ruins 
of a Christian church.” 


Dr. Meyler's volume is divided into 
four parts : an introduction to the en- 
tire—Ireland as it is under Lord Mul- 
grave— Lord Mulgrave — Mr. O’Con- 
nell—and a conclusion, in which the 
views of the preceding portions are 


summed up and applied. Under each 
and all of these heads will be found 
the result of much shrewd and valuable 
thought. The character and peculiar 
circumstances. of the writer are sufli- 
cient to attach importance to his state- 
ments ; but apart from this, there is 
enough in the style and ability of the 
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volume itself to command for it a place 
higher than belongs to most publica- 
tions of its class. 


From the chapter on Lord Mulgrave 

must extract a few sentences, con- 

ining a view of the policy pursued 
by our present Viceroy : 


“ Never had a man in his situation so 
fine a career of national utility before 
him. It seemed as if every moral and 
political force combined to open a field 


.for him where every species of political 


glory might be won. The spirit of the 
age also was with him; and had he held 
the reins of the government with com- 
mon discretion, he might have diffused 
peace, order, and satisfaction through the 
country; and he could also haye brought 
to his side all the well-regulated and 
sound portion of society, Protestant as 
well as Roman Catholic. To him was 
entrusted the task of reconstructing the 
social edifice in Ireland,—and he could 
have rallied round him all the respectable 
portion of the two parties that divided 
it, and conciliated the Roman Catholics 
to his government without incurring the 
hostility of the more exclusive Protes- 
tants. Under a judicious and firm admi- 
nistration of the law, agitation would have 
been extinguished; and thus new strength 
would thereby have been added to the 
chain that, happily for Ireland, yet encir- 
cles the countries. 

«On his arrival here, Ireland was es- 
sentially divided into three parties :—the 
Tory and exclusive party on the one 
side ; and the Roman Catholics and their 
Protestant friends on the other. The 
third party, headed by Mr. O'Connell, 
too insignificant of themselves to deserve 
notice, were enabled to assume a formi- 
dable position from the violent and revo- 
lutionary spirit which the Roman priests 
had excited amongst the lower classes, 
but more immediately amongst the pea- 
santry. It was altogether by priestly 
influence that O’Connell was able to 
bring this class into action ; and he owed 
that power to the priest, who, aided by 
the terrors of his church, was alone able 
to excite the peasant against his landlord, 
and against the law. 

* All the more respectable classes of 
the Roman Catholics were fully satisfied 
with the boon which they had obtained. 
They were tired of agitation, and unfa- 
vorable to Radicalism; they wished to 
turn their swords into ploughshares, and 
to enjoy in quiet and in amity with their 
Protestant fellow-countrymen the posses- 
sion of the rights they had obtained. Not 
so with Mr. O’Connell and his support- 
ers, the priests. He sought personal ag- 
grandisement, which he could only obtain 
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by first becoming formidable as an agita- 
tor—and then making his terms with go- 
vernment, and receiving a price to sus- 
pend his agitation. The priests were 
alone in earnest: they had the one ob- 
ject in view—the aggrandisement of their 
own church and the subversion of the 
Protestant one; and in the full confi- 
dence that Mr. O’ Connell concurred with 
them in these views, and would lend them 
his aid in their accomplishment, they col- 
lected for him the rent, swelled the gale 
of his popularity, and gave efficiency to 
his agitation. The excitation of an ig- 
norant and superstitious peasantry against 
Protestant England, and her heretical 
church, as they always call it, being the 
only means by which they could hope to 
effect their objects, agitation, in violence 
of all their most solemn promises, went 
on as before. The party hitherto op- 
posed to the Roman Catholics, seeing the 
use they now made of the power they 
had acquired, naturally preserved their 
former position of hostility; and such 
Protestants as would otherwise have ac- 
quiesced in the measure of the relief bill, 
were necessarily forced—by the violence 
of the Radical party on the one hand, 
and the avowed objects of the priests on 
the other—to use every effort to coun- 
teract them, and if possible to re-enact 
the penal code, from a firm conviction 
that it was essential to their own secu- 
rity, and to the preservation of the church 
and constitution. 


“ It was with the greatest difficulty agi- 
tation was kept up before Lord Mulgrave 
came oyer :—it was actually forced on the 
people ; every effort was strained by Mr. 
O'Connell to sustain it, evidently for sel- 
fish purposes, and careless of the frightful 
results it was every day producing. Even 
now, though it flourishes under the happy 
auspices of his Excellency, the Roman 
Catholic gentry are, to a man, opposed 
to the Radical leaders and their measures, 
and wait only for an opportunity to with- 
draw from them without imputation. 

« Lord Mulgrave might not alone have 
rallied round his government all the res- 
pectable portion of the liberal Protestant 
and Roman Catholic community, but he 
might also have obtained the support of 
those who from apprehension of Popish 
power were hitherto too exclusive, but 
whose political views had lately under- 
gone a salutary change, who are even now, 
as they have always been, the best friends 
of the connexion. Had heacted with sound 
discretion, and engaged their confidence in 
convincing them that he would uphold the 
constitution in church and state, and pre- 
serve inviolate all the Protestant institu- 
tions of the country—make the law res- 
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pected, and govern the country in the 
spirit of a Protestant statesman ; instead 
of identifying his government with the 
very lowest of the Popish radicals and 
the priests, as he unfortunately has done, 
he would have conciliated them to the 
new order of things—have extinguished 
party feeling—reconciled to his govern- 
ment all the orderly portion of society— 
upheld the Protestant church, and conso- 
lidated the connexion.” 


Such, in the opinion of our author, 
was the state of things which Lord 
Mulgrave found on his arrival. That 
a wise man might have found the op. 
ortunity of good to which Dr. Mey. 
er alludes, we are not disposed to 
deny ; but Lord Mulgrave came with 
the fetters of the Lichtield-house com- 
pact—he entered the seat of govern- 
ment, not as an impartial governor, but 
the hero of a party, and that party the 
mob. We have not yet forgotten his 
partisan procession from the sea side 
to the Castle, amid the triumphant 
shouts of a party, and the banners, and 
flags, and music, which had long been 
regarded as the symbols of the most 
violent of that party. His very first 
eee on our soil was in the 
character of a partisan—we have never 
known him in any other. 

* Lord Mulgrave had not the sagacity 
to comprehend the true character of the 
parties he had to govern, nor had he the 
capacity to work the country out of the 
unnatural position in which it was placed, 
He mistook the noisy uproar of a violent, 
though insignificant party, for the sober 
and deliberate voice of the nation. He 
did not wait to be informed that there is 
no predilection for agitation or radicalism 
here, either amongst the Protestants or 
respectable Roman Catholics: both are, 
in principle and in taste, equally adverse 
to it. Mr. O'Connell is as little popular 
with the aristocracy of his own religion 
as he is with the Protestants. Even the 
bishops of his own church kept aloof 
from him; and though secretly favorable 
to the agitation he was keeping up, as 
tending to promote their own peculiar 
objects, they did not deem it prudent 
openly to identify themselves with the 
agitator. Their policy, then, was to be 
taken into the pay of the government, 
and to be employed as a species of clerical 
police. This would necessarily have in- 
vested them with great power and influ- 
ence, and would have enabled them in an 
eminent degree gradually to extend the 
dominion ot their church. 

« The administration of Lord Mulgrave 


-has animated their dmbition to new and 


more aspiring objects, They now seek 
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to rule the country on their own account. 
Dr. Marray, who was previously unfa- 
yorable to the O’Connell tribute, and 
was opposed to its collection in bis cha- 
pel, even during the agitating government 
of Lord Anglesey, in obedience to the 
policy of our present English and Pro- 
testant Viceroy, has now given in his ad- 
hesion to the mercenary demagogue, and 
fully identified himself with him, putting 
forward for the first time a letter of apos- 
tolie authority with a sf prefixed to his 
signature in his behalf.” 


And what has been the result ? 


«* He has disgusted the Protestant no- 
blemen and gentry of the country; and, 
instead of restraining and circumventing 
the bad and dangerous power of the 
priests and the agitators, he has surren- 
dered himself to them, bound hand and 
foot—and has thus become the wretched 
tool of the very worst and most danger- 
ous faction by which a country could be 
governed, He has amalgamated his go- 
vernment with a party which all the or- 
derly portion of society hold in distaste 
and aversion; taken them under his es- 
pecial protection—identified his policy 
with theirs; thus givmg a new spring to 
radicalism, rebellion, and popery, in a 
country which he was sent over to govern 
for a Protestant crown. He now em- 


ploys all the resources of the castle in 
support of this faction, and lends all the 
aid of his government to secure the re- 
turn of radical members to parliament— 
patronage, promise, intimidation, dismis- 
sal from office, are all employed to sustain 


them. So low has he reduced himself, 
that he has now, in fact, no other tenure 
by which to retain office but their sup- 
port; and, in addition to this his insane 
licy, for it deserves no other epithet, 
as actually forced back into the radical 
camp those respectable individuals who 
were only waiting for a becoming oppor- 
tunity to withdraw from it altogether.” 


These extracts give a fair sample of 
the spirit that pervades the entire book 
—that it is one of political moderation is 
evident enough. We believe that in these 
sentiments a great number of the most 
intelligent men of all parties concur ; 
that they are anxious to see a govern- 
ment in Ireland which will rule the 
country for no party, but hold the 
seales of impartial justice evenly be- 
tween all. We are confident the great 
majority of the Protestants of Ireland 
look for nothing more. 

The sketch of Mr. O'Connell is per- 
haps the best portion of the book. It 
manifests higher powers in the writer, 
Reapacity for analysing character, and 
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seeing into motives with a rich com- 
mand of language and clearness of ex- 
pression. Even if the portrait be not 
a good likeness, it is unquestionably a 
good picture : 


«« The most prominent point in his cha- 
racter as a public man, is the laboured 
assiduity with which, on all and every 
occasion, he puts forward himself. In 
all his letters and speeches, self is predo- 
minant; and if he be the first mob ora- 
tor in Ireland, so also is he the very 
prince of egotists—no man lauds himself 
80 incessantly, and so highly—no man so 
much endeavours to depreciate the pre- 
tensions of others. He exercises also 
this latter talent, with the strictest im- 
partiality ; for he seeks equally to depre- 
ciate those who act with him and those 
who oppose him. 

“ His egotism is not alone universally 
exclusive, but it is peculiar, and evinced 
differently from the egotism of other 
men. His is not the egotism of vanity, 
it is not the vanity of a weak or of a 
proud man—it is not a vain conceit of 
ability or of position—it is not the pride 
of great talent, honorably and beneficially 
exercised—it is the egotism of purpose, a 
sordid, selfish, calculatory egotism, for 
personal advancement. On all occasions 
he puts himself first, and he levies con- 
tributions for himself alone. 

‘¢ I do not mean to question his self- 
sufficiency, or that he holds himself in no 
measured estimation, but essentially, even 
in his egotism, he is an actor. 

« But Mr. O'Connell is not only the 
greatest of egotists, but he manifests that 
egotism in a manner the most disgusting 
and offensive ; he will not only not allow 
any rival near the throne, but he will 
batter down any one that dares even to 
approach it. During the whole period 
of Roman Catholic agitation, he mani- 
fested the meanest and the most exclu- 
sive jealousy, even towards all those who 
were running precisely the same career 
with himself; and he sought by every 
means in his power to deprive them of 
their just fame, and to depreciate them 
in public opinion. In every subsequent 
stage of his political life, he has mani- 
fested the same selfish and contemptible 
jealousy of every individual that co-ope- 
rated with him; more especially when 
they seemed in any degree likely to at- 
tract public attention towards themselves, 
and there is scarcely an individual of any 
eminence, who acted with him in his tur- 
bulent career, whom he has not depreci- 
ated and abused. No proud and haugity 
aristocrat was ever more impatient of op- 
! ul de- 
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with more insolent and intolerant arro- 
gance. How he has carried this same 
system of intolerant egotism into Eng- 
land, let those tell who have had the mis- 
fortune at any time to be politically con- 
nected with him.” 


Dr. Meyler is of opinion that Mr. 
O’Connell’s agitation retarded the suc- 
cess of emancipation. Unquestionably 
it set in opposition to the measure, 
many who, but for his violence, might 
have been its advocates. Dr. Meyler 
goes so far as to believe, that he pur- 
posely retarded emancipation, when it 
might have been gained by the influ- 
ence of the Roman Catholic gentry— 
because, by such a success no selfish 
purpose would have beenserved. The 
details of some transactions which are 
mentioned, are curious, but we have 
not space more fully to allude to them. 

Selfishness is the motive to which 
Dr. Meyler refers every act of Mr. 
O'Connell. At the period of 1798, 
when many honorable influences might 
have misguided a Roman Catholic into 
the ranks of rebellion, he states that 
Mr. O'Connell was enrolled among the 
Orange Yeomanry ! 


«“T was then a boy, acquainted with 
what was going on, and with sufficient 
sagacity to understand it; 1 now freely 
and honestly confess that every feeling of 
my heart went with it. I had, of course, 
no knowledge, no experience to guide me, 
but was, like all boys, the creature of im- 
pulse. Future events appeared to me 
through a deceitful medium, I regarded 
them through a glass shadowed dimly.— 
It was my fortune to be in Wexford du- 
ring the period of the rebellion, and my 
friends and connections were engaged in 
it. Iwas soon rendered sensible of all 
the horrors which that rebellion had 
caused, and of the still greater that would 
have followed had it not been fortunately 
suppressed. It owed its origin to the 
priests, and they were its most influential 
leaders. The people were worked up by 
them to a fury against the Protestants, 
and I make no doubt that it had existed 
one fortnight longer, the great mass of 
Protestants would have been slaughtered, 
and also the respectable Roman Catholics 
who interposed to prevent bloodshed. I 
subsequently accompanied my father to 
America, where he was exiled, completely 
cured of any revolutionary propeusities. 
But even regarding it with the reproba- 
tion I now do, having, from the vantage 
ground on which I now stand, a clearer 
view of its character, and being fully con- 
vinced of the frightful results that would 
have followed, I would not even now 
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write one harsh expression against the 
misguided Roman Catholic, who, with 
the lights he then had, the hopes he en- 
tertained, the position in which he stood 
and who in honest singleness of purpose, 
had joined in that ill-advised and unfor. 
tunate conspiracy. Mr. O’Connell’s Irish 
heart then thumped by the side of his 
brother orangeman in the ranks of the 
yeomen, wearing the same uniform, 
shouldering the same musket, responding 
to the same bugle, and professing the 
same politics—being then most ostenta- 
tious in proclaiming his loyalty. 

«Dr. Johnston has somewhere justly 
observed, that the flame of liberty burns 
brightly in the bosom of youthful genius, 
but that it sobers down wonderfully as 
the progress of years teaches him the 
real amount of its value. Mr. O’Con- 
nell stands pre-eminently opposed to this 
maxim of the moralist. When he wasa 
young man and his Roman Catholie 
countrymen were oppressed, he sided 
with their oppressors. He is now anold 
man—his Roman Catholic are as free as 
his Protestant countrymen, and he him- 
self, his brother, his sons, and his connec. 
tions sit in the imperial parliament.— 
Since that period, every institution in 
Ireland has been ameliorated and libe- 
ralized; the country is progressing in 
wealth and in intelligence, and would have 
progressed far more rapidly but for the 
agitation he keeps up. He now brawls 
for liberty, marshals the tenant against 
his landlord, and every step which he is 
pursuing leads to turbulence, poverty, 
and demoralization.” 


“Tt has been well and truly said of 
him, that ‘he followed public opinion, 
that he might appear to lead it ;’ and, if 
we add to this pithy sentence, that he la- 
boured for popularity, that he might 
make it an object of profitable traffic, we 
shall have the clue to the secret policy of 
his agitation, and with this light we are 
at once enabled to discover the cause of 
all his political tergiversations. Every 
effort of his political life has been an ef- 
fort to obtain popularity, and he has en- 
deavoured by turns to be popular with 
every party in Ireland. In the first stage 
of his career, he started as a loyalist and 
became a yeoman. He also, at the same 
time, it has been said, put forward his 
disbelief in popery, and was fond of pro- 
fessing the latitude of his opinions on re- 
ligious subjects. He subsequently became 
a Roman Catholic agitator, but still con- 
tinued a liberal in religion; then he be- 
came a repealer of the union, he then 
tried the orange party again, and with as 
little success as before, though he lent 
himself to an unjustifiable job to obtain 
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their favour. It procured for him not 

ularity but contempt, and those who 

fited by his meanness only sneered at 
him in return. He tried the Roman 
Catholic aristocracy, and they shrunk 
from so uncongenial a fellowship. He 
then essayed the middling classes, and he 
failed also, even the mob, though he en- 
deavoured by every means to excite them, 
refused to follow him. There was no 
party that he did not court, no effort for 
popularity that he did not make. There 
was a regular system of professional puff- 
ing acted on also, and it was studiously 
circulated abroad by bis friends, that he 
received more Protestant than Roman 
Catholic briefs. 

“ When the Roman Catholics assem- 
bled to petition at the instigation of the 
late Mr. Fox, and formed themselves into 
associations, there was a great spirit of ri- 
valry for leadership, and no one so assi- 
duously laboured for itas Mr. O’Connell, 
or endeavoured so much to put down all 
rivals. He evinced the most unbecoming 
jealousy even towards those who laboured 
in connection with him for one common 
object; and he left no artifice untried to 
secure exclusive popularity for himself.— 
Following the example of the French 
Jacobins, he had regular partizans to ap- 
plaud him and cry down his opponents at 
all the public meetings. He used to as- 
semble at night with those Roman Ca- 
tholics, who were more immediately of 
his party, to frame the resolutions that 
were to be submitted to the next public 
meeting. He left it to others to propose 
these resolutions and held back himself. 
If they were favourably received, he sup- 
ported them ; if the meeting were adverse 
to them, ‘he followed public opinion that 
he might appear to lead it,’ turned against 
his friends, and opposed the very resolu- 
tions which he himself had formed, or in 
which, at all events, he had concurred. — 
All his speeches, «ll his measures were 
directed to obtain popularity ; he laboured 
incessantly for this one object, and for 
this alone.” 


« Even in the very first stages of his 
political career, he endeavoured to turn 
his agitation to account; one of the first 
efforts made was an endeavour to get up 
a subscription for a service of plate for 
him, chiefly amongst the operatives of the 
Liberty, but it failed ; very little money 
was collected, and no other class of peo- 
ple took it up. The next plan was a 
hopeful scheme to get up a general con- 
tribution, A finance committee was got 
up in the association, and a regular re- 
port put forward for a compulsory levy. 
A simultaneous collection was to be made 
in all the chapels throughout Ireland, and 
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the priest was to denounce from the altar 
the names of all such defaulters as would 
not subscribe ‘tenpence at least in the 
cause of their holy religion.’ Some of 
the more radical priests gave their assis- 
tance, but in general they were refrac- 
ree they had their own ten-pennies to 
collect, and the finance scheme of tlie 
agitator looked like trenching on their 
proper manor. The bishops were unfa- 
vourable to it, they looked rather coldly 
and suspiciously on Mr. O’Connell; they 
dreaded the putting forth in the associa- 
tion of liberal principles on the subject 
of religion, and having also views of their 
own on the government, they only carried 
on a species of political flirtation with the 
agitator. This delectable scheme of a 
forced levy failed also, and little or no 
money flowed into the treasury.” 


* It has been said, but Iknow not with 
what truth, that Mr. O’Connell went to 
France with the intention of becoming a 
priest, that he, unfortunately for the 
church, lost his vocation and returned 
home a liberal in religion. Some have 
gone so far as to say, that he was even 
tinged with the hue of those infidel opi- 
nions then so prevalent in France. It 
has been said that he loved to avow his 
notions respecting religion, and that, as 
when he joined the orange yeomen, he ra- 
ther obtrusively put forward his loyalty, 
so also, as a liberal or a latitudinarian in 
religion, he was equally fond of avowing 
his sentiments. It is certainly a curious 
subject of consideration, the extreme con- 
tradictions that have taken place in the 
political and religious phases of his life ; 
from a loyal yeoman he has become a de- 
cided radical, and whatever he may him- 
self intend, his speeches teach and excite 
to rebellion ; and from being a liberal in 
religion, he has now become a most ex- 
clusive and intolerant papist.” 


‘¢ He now became the regular and ac- 
credited champion of the priests, and was 
warmly applauded by them for putting 
forward and maintaining the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion on al] occasions, and keep- 
ing the association free from any tinge of 
liberalism that the late Mr. Lawless, or 
any other less orthodox agitator, might in- 
troduce into it. He has thus revived, in all 
its rancour, the spirit of religious bigotry 
in Ireland, and has confirmed the people 
inall their superstitious belief; and he has 
also, in an eminent degree, excited them 
against the Protestants, and drawn a line 
of separation between the papists and 
every other description of the population ; 
and he is now agitating, not for justice 
for Ireland, not for liberty, but for the 
destruction of the Protestant church, and 
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for the elevation of the priests to spiritual 
and temporal supremacy.” 

In the conclusion of the portrait, the 
writer rises to a high order of eloquence. 


“1 demand of the warmest admirer of 
this man to point out what are the use- 
ful measures he has either suggested or 
carried into effect for the benefit of his 
country ; the only objects for which he 
has lately agitated and disturbed the 
country, are to rob the Establish Church 
of its property, und under the pretext of 
corporate reform, to degrade still more 
the elective franchise, and to call into ac- 
tivity a more mischievous power at the 
hustings. He has conferred with no ma- 
nufucturer—with no merchant—he has 
joined with no statistical or practical so- 
ciety for suggesting useful measures of 
amelioration ; he has not interested him- 
self in, or assisted the salutary labours of 
others, he has himself come forward with 
no one useful) practical suggestion ; in the 
education of the country he has done no- 
thing—no one beneficial measure or sug- 
gestion has emanated from him.” 

«“ What then are his achievements ?— 
he has advocated and abused every set of 
men, and.every set of men, and every set 
of measures ; he has betrayed every party, 
and turned against every friend, and he is 
as mercenary as he is treacherous.— 
Amongst all the opportunities open to 
him to benefit his country, he has effected 
for it no one useful measure. He has ex- 
cited the wretched peasant against his 
landlord, and then left him to suffer the 
miseries which must necessarily flow from 
his opposition ; he has even sunk him in 
a still lower state of degradation, than he 
was before. He has led the poor deluded 
people to expect some benefit from the 
results of his agitation—they contributed 
their miserable savings to his avarice ;— 
they stinted their wretched dinner to con- 
tribute to his shameless begging-box ; and 
the only benefit the unfortunate peasant 
has received, is ejection from his tene- 
ment, and deeper degradation ; all the 
sources of industry are dried up—violence 
and murder prevail in every quarter—the 
gentry are driven from their seats—all 
useful measures of improvement are sus- 
pended—and an insurmountable barrier is 
raised against the investments of English 
capital, to establish manufactures, and to 
diffase wealth and industry, ‘in conse- 
quence of his agitation. 


« The rebel-leaders of 1798, were ho- 
nest though they were misled; but they 
did not delude the people, by pandering 
to their lawless passions for the base pur- 
pose of obtaining wealth and power for 
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themselves. They did meditate a rebel. 
lion, a separation from England, and @ 
republic; and they put forward these 
their intentions manfully and directly to 
the people, and invited their co-operation, 
In defiance of the law they organized 
themselves into treasonable societies, to 
prepare and forward the work of rebel. 
lion. They did not avariciously extort 
money from others, as a reward for their 
revolutionary and deceitful agitation, but 
they contributed their own money to put 
arms into the hands of the people, whom 
they excited to revolt, whom they were 
prepared to head, and whom they did 
not dupe or betray. They endangered 
their own lives in the conspiracy, and 
‘they died like men too,’ faithful to their 
principles and to each other. 

«+ This Triton of the minnows’ sedi- 
tionizes under a legal quibble, and is a 
pettifogger in rebellion, He swaggers in 
all the vulgar arrogance of plebeian rule, 
from one Jawless meeting to another, ex~ 
citing the rebellious passions of the peo- 
ple, causing them to think he will be their 
leader, and then screens himself behind 
the curtain, leaving them to the conse- 
quences of these crimes which have re- 
sulted from his excitement, exclaiming, 
perhaps, like Falstaff, ‘I have conducted 
my ragamuflins to where they will be well 
peppered.’ Inthe meantime, secure him- 
self in the storm which he has raised, he 
traffics with the government on his power 
to do mischief, whilst he pockets the 
money of his betrayed and misguided 
victims, and for whom he has done no- 
thing. 

“ He has now reached the pinnacle af 
his glory; he is the idol of the rabble, the 
hireling of the priest, and the shameless, 
selfish, heartless disturber of his coun- 
try.” 


Some of this, perhaps, may be too 
plain speaking for the refined taste of 
the present day. But the writer is not 
one of those who believe it necessary 
to compliment and praise those whom 
they regard as deceitful and dishonest. 
He knows nothing of the political sen- 
timentality of which the nation has had 
latterly too much. 

We regret that we have not space 
for more copious extracts. There is one 
point strongly urged by Dr. Meyler, 
in which truth obliges us to say we 
perfectly agree with him—England has 
never yet, for ten years together, per- 
severed in an honest Protestant policy 
towards Ireland. Her first policy was 
to govern the country by her own 
colony, and trample on the natives ; 
in later years Roman Catholies were 
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treated just in the same manner—they 
were to be kept down, and the govern- 
ment of England secured by the ascen- 
dancy, not of Protestantism, but Pro- 
testants. A new policy was adopted, 
ower was given by degrees to Roman 
Catholics, and the oppressions of the 
penal laws repealed—until, in the end, 
the desperate experiment has been 
ventured, of governing the country by 
the popish party, and trampling in 
their turn upon the Protestants—but 
through all the changes of her policy 
towards Ireland, we look in vain for a 
constant, and enlightened, and a per- 
severing effort to benefit the great mass 
of the people, and spread among them 
the blessings of civilization, and Pro- 
testuntism ; at one time trampling them 
under foot as enemies and slaves, but 
making no honest effort to raise them 
from their degradation——at another 
time conferring on them privilege and 
power, without taking pains to make 
them fit for its enjoyment—and again, 
consigning to the hands of the Romish 
priests, the government of the country 
and discouraging every effort to eman- 
cipate the people from their power. 
We may hope, perhaps, that better 
times are coming, that England has 
reaped the bitter fruits of her criminal 
neglect, and that the day is not far 
distant when she will understand, and 
act on the principle, that her duty to 
the population entrusted to her'care is not 
fulfilled by the enactment of oppressive 
laws, nor yet by giving them the name 
of*freedom, while she heeds not that 
they are the slaves of superstition— 
nor yet by consigning the country to 
those, whose interest it is to keep them 
in darkness ; but by an honest, Chris- 
tian effort to elevate them in the social 
scale, by. enforcing the blessings of 
order, and diffusing among them those 
of Protestantism. 


This is the policy which we are 
anxious to see adopted—it is one very 
different from scorn, or neglect, or 
oppression, of the Roman Catholic 
population—it is to recognise their 
importance—to care for theirinterests— 
to seek their welfare, and, therefore, to 
emancipate them in truth, by elevating 
them to the dignity of freemen. 

To those who would, with us, desire 
to see such a policy directing the treat- 
ment of Ireland, we know of no better 
work to recommend than the volume 
before us. Written by one who has 
sympathised wich the feelings—who 
has shared in the exclusion of the Lrish 
Roman Catholics; it reveals to us the 
dispositions among them with which we 
have to deal—it exposes both the agen- 
cies which resist amelioration, and the 
qualities which offer us facilities in the 
great work of national improvement. 
We may learn thus both how we may 
best conciliate, and what we ought 
sternly to suppress—how to win over 
the better feelings of our Roman Ca- 
tholic fellow-subjects, and how to put 
down the machinations of those who 
perpetuate their slavery. This impor- 
tance the volume derives from the 
peculiar and deeply interesting circum- 
stances under which it is written. But 
when we add to this—that it is marked 
at once by ability and information, and 
what is far higher praise, that it is written 
in a tone of manly independence, which 
places truth above all considerations of 
what may be pleasing to any party— 
that it is impossible to read a single 
page of it without being struck by this 
high and honorable tone—we say, we 
are sure all that is necessary to recom- 
mend it to the best attention of Irish 
Protestants. 


We have been unavoidably compelled to postpone a review of another work, 
to which we feel most anxious to direct attention ; we mean, “ Thoughts on the 
Elements of Civil Government, by a British Jurist.” It is long since a work 
has appeared in which so much deep political philosophy is brought to bear, in 
the shape of practical wisdom on the events and circumstances of the time. 
Next month we hope to bring this able and most seasonable publication fully 


before the attention of our readers, 
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CHAP. XIIl.—OUTLINES UF THE STATISTICS OF ROMANISM IN IRELAND, 


Ir should be remembered always by 
one who would pronounce impartially 
on the character of the Roman Ca- 
tholics of Ireland, that they are placed 
in very peculiar circumstances :—the 
lights which serve to guide their con- 
sciences are not those by which their 
actions are directed. The former are 
borrowed from the doctrines of their 
church ;—prudence, and the law of the 
land exert an influence over the latter. 
In ordinary cases, this would be a dis- 
tinction without a difference—the prin- 
ciples of Romanism are too discrepant 
from those of the British constitution, 
to admit of its being accounted insig- 
nificant. 

It may be said that there are now 
recognised in Ireland (as there had been 
long in existence,) two distinct systems 
of government. The Roman Catholics 
are regarded as owing what is termed 
aspiritual obedience to the chief autho- 
rities in their church, and as professing 
temporal submission to the state. From 
the temporal superior they learn to un- 
derstand that they must obey the law, 
or else incur a risk of suffering pu- 
nishment. From the teaching of their 
church, they learn that “ guilty and not 
guilty” do not, necessarily, bear the 
same meaning as “sinful and innocent.” 
They learn that it is the province of 
law to determine on facts, while to the 
church is reserved the power of pro- 
nouncing on the moral qualities of ac- 
tions. In short, the law of the land 
addresses itself to the prudence of a 
Roman Catholic ; the decisions of his 
church “alone” have power to direct his 
conscience. The law pronounces its 
commandments, sanctioning them by 
annexing penalties extending to person, 
property, life ; and the church signifies 
her will, and demands obedience on 
pain of everlasting ruin. If these de- 
mands on the active obedience of men 
have opposite ends and objects, it is 


plain that the course of law must be 
seriously embarrassed and obstructed ; 
as yet it would seem as if the state felt 
little moved or concerned to institute 
the inquiry which such a state of things 
appears to advise. 

But the church of Rome does not 
rely altogether on its purely spiritual 
terrors. The law of opinion strengthens 
it, and brings to its aid, not the ordi- 
nary sanctions of praise and blame, but 
solid advantages, also, which can be 
priced, and penalties against which 
neither consciousness of merit nor high 
philosophy can fortify the sufferer. In 
Ireland, indeed, the law of opinion is 
of a peculiar character. It is not inde. 
finite or uncertain. It is not change- 
able or capricious. Its enactments are 
definite and fixed as those of the civil 
law—its punishments severer and far 
more certain. It is in truth THE Law 
by which the great majority of the 
people are governed, having two 
aspects, one, turned outward, towards 
the philosophers and politicans of Eng- 
land, and wearing the expression which, 
they call “ popular opinion,’—the other, 
looking inwards, on the masses which 
feel its power, and exhibiting the stern 
features of a rude and merciless des- 
potism. This is a force from which 
Romanism in [reland derives powerful 
assistance ; liberal statesmen call it 
“influence,” and lend it their counte- 
nance and support; those who feel 
it to be a cubien tyranny dare not 
venture to expose it. 

Romanism in Ireland, therefore, is 
aided not alone by its spiritual autho- 
rity, by which it governs conscience, 
but also by a collateral support which 
gives ita mighty command over tem- 
poral influences also. Let us see to 
what purposes its advantages are made 
subservient, and what the machinery 
which it has set in operation. 


ROMANISM IN IRELAND, SECULAR ESTABLISHMENT. 


Of this department the following 
table will furnish, we believe, a correct 
representation. We have collected 

Provinces. Parishes. 

Armagh or Ulster 388 

Dublin or Leinster 162 

Cashel or Munster 305 

Tuam or Connaught 221 


1076 


Dioceses. 


materials for. it from statements in 
“ The Catholic Almanack and Direc- 
tory :— 
Chapels. 
677 
389 
566 
821 


1985 


Curates 
353 
281 
410 
149 


———— 


1193 


Parish Priests. 
344 
156 
291 
180 


ee 


971 
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The sources of emolument from 
which the body of ecclesiastics, located 
as above, in number 2191, is maintained, 
are various. The 27 bishops have, each, 
the profits of one or more parishes ; 
they receive also a payment on licences 
for marriage, and a contribution from 
the clergy of each parish respectively, 
on delivering to them the chrism, or 
oil to be used in extreme unction ; the 
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curates reside generally in the houses 
of the parish priests, and receive a pro- 
portion of their revenues ; while the 
intercourse of the latter with their flocks 
is regulated by a spiritual tariffe which 
had been long concealed from the public 
view, but has recently been brought to 
light by the persevering and happily 
directed industry of the Rev. Robert 
M‘Ghee.* 


nnn 

* The circumstances under which Mr. M‘Ghee was enabled to procure a copy of 
the “* Diocesan Statutes,” are too well known to require or to justify, in this place, a 
history of his important discovery. The reader will find it in the “ Reprint of the 
Diocesan Statutes,” of which, if not already provided, he should procure a copy. We 
may observe, however, that the carefulness of Dr. Murray to keep his book of laws a 
secret, was scarcely more conspicuous in the instance of the statutes, than the cautious- 
ness with which, in other matters also, connected with his church, the Most Reverend 
Divine abstained from giving information. For example—he was examined before a 
Parliamentary Committee in 1825, on the subject of the revenues of bishops in his 
church ; it is instructive to observe how he, an archbishop, answered. 

“ From what sources are the emoluments of the Roman Catholic bishops derived ? 
—Generally, from the emoluments derivable from parishes, and contributions offered 
by the clergy at Easter. 

“ Do you know, or have you any objection to state the emolument of the Roman 
Catholic bishops, as derived from these two sources ?—I po Not KNOW WHAT IT Is.” 
Lords’ Com. March 24, 1825. 

The ignorance or indifference which rendered the Most Reverend Divine incapable 
of measuring the extent of his own income, was manifested also in his answers respect- 
ing the revenues of his clergy. 

“ Can you state what is the average income of priests in your parish ?—I HavE No 
MEANS OF KNOWING THAT. I have never made a calculation.”’ Lords’ Com, March 
24, 1825. 

At the time when Dr. Murray underwent the examination in which he returned the 
above answers, the project of making the Roman Catholic priests stipendiary was 
seriously entertained, at least it was under consideration. One of the objects which it 
was hoped to effect by such an arrangement, was that of delivering the Roman Ca- 
tholic population from the burden of maintaining their clergy. It was, however, inti- 
mated by the bishops, that the relief was to be but partial, inasmuch as certain dues 
should still continue to be exacted. The payments from which the people were to be 
released will be understood from the following question and answer; Dr, Doyle and 
the other Roman Catholic bishops agreeing in opinion with Dr. Murray, the respon- 
dent. 

“ As the income of the Roman Catholic priests is understood to depend partly upon 
annual payments in the nature of Easter offerings, and partly on payments made at 
marriages, christenings, and burials, from which of these different classes of payment 
do you think it would be most desirable to relieve their flocks?—The offerings at 
Easter and Christmas.” Lords’ Com, March 24, 1825. 

These were the offerings from which the State would be permitted to relieve the 
people. The terms on which the permission was to be accorded may be understood 
from the following question and answer :— 

“Can you state what proportion of the income of the parish priests is derived from 
the annual contributions of their flocks, compared with that received on the performance 
of marriages, baptisms, and funerals?—I have endeavoured to form an opinion upon 
that, and I think that not more than one-fourth of their income at present is derived 
from the contribution at marriages, funerals, and baptisms; perhaps not so much: I 
think I might say with certainty, not so much as one-fourth.” Lords’ Com. March 
21, 1825. Right Rev. J. Doyle. 

Thus then, had the Government compounded for the dues of the people to the priests, 
the composition would have been fifteen shillings in the pound, the dues which the 
priests were still to continue receiving being computed at no more than the remaining 
five shillings. 


Let us now consult “ The Diocesan Statutes,” for the purpose of ascertaining the 
payments which make up a “ quarta pars” of the priest’s income. The twenty-fourth 
chapter supplies us with the desired information. 
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The bishops who were formerly ap- family, owe their elevation, now, to the 
pointed, (as we have already stated,) votes of the clergy and of the Roman 
at the recommendation of the Stuart Catholic metropolitan and suffragans of 


It regards society as divided into four classes — 
1. The rich, 
2. Those who are supported by trade or farming. 
3. Laborers. 
4. Paupers. 

To the first and the fourth of these classes no rule is to be applied ; the first are to 
be unrestricted—the latter unenforced. It is only recommended that the rich give 
according to their means, and that nothing be exacted compulsorily from paupers, 

The Tariffe applies to the intermediate classes, as thus :— 

First Class, Second Class, 

Marriage, . : . 2 0 
License for do. . ° . 1 
Baptism, ° . ° 
Mass for the dead (if sung), to parish priest, 
To every other priest present, who celebrates mass 

in the house of the deceased, ° 10 O 
To each priest present, not “ celebrating,”’ 0 
Mass, not sung, ‘ ° é Ol 0 

Dues at stations are not defined. A substitute for them is recommended ; that of 
making collections through the parish at two periods of the year. Neither are for. 
tuitous receipts made the subject of diocesan regulation ; nor is the eustom of begging 
oats, &c. “ questing,”’ as it used to be called. The clergy are merely directed to use 
moderation in all such matters. 

The payments here enumerated, and the anonymous gains indistinctly designed in 
the perspective, constitute only a fourth part of the income of the Roman Catholic 
clergy in Ireland. We have known fifty pounds contributed by the guests at a farmer’s 
wedding in the south of Ireland; we have more than once heard of twenty pounds 
levied by the contribution, which from the competition of the parties has been termed 
“canting the corpse,” at a farmer’s funeral in the north. And the revenues, of 
which such gains as these are items, constitute but a fourth of the priest’s income!! 
Births, marriages, deaths, of six millions of “subjects,” paid for at such prices, and 
the income of the priests exceeding the receipts four-fold ! ! ! 

It is true that moderation in the exaction of dues is recommended ; but the injunc- 
tions addressed éo the clergy do not appear to have been extended so as to include the 
people also, within the sphere of their admonitory influence. The ‘‘ Catholic Directory 
and Almanack” for the year 1837 throws a light upon the voluntary offerings of the 
people, which might cause even the most inconsiderate of politicians to inquire what 
becomes of the wealth annually laid down at the feet of the Roman Catholic clergy. 
“ We cannot better conclude,” writes the compiler of the Almanack, “ these few obser- 
vations, than in the words of a learned and noble foreigner, Count Montalembert, 
taken from his ‘ Sketches of Ireland.”’” From the passage thus adopted as a faithful 
description of the condition of the Roman Catholic clergy in this country, we extract 
the statement respecting the offerings made to them at the two great festivals.” “ Each 
brings, at Christmas and Easter, the small means which his economy has saved for 
the support of the priest and the temple of the Lord. All give, in proportion to their 
means, and with a good will—the farmer two rounps or Morr, the labourer one or 
two shillings, AND THE CONTEMPT OF THE FAITHFUL ASSUREDLY AWAITS THOSE WHO 
HAVE IT IN THEIR POWER AND WILL NOT GIVE.” 

What a revenue is here! Twelve hundred thousand houses, paying each an annual 
tribute, varying, in the humbler ranks of life, from three or four shillings to four pounds 
sterling, while the wealthier classes offer contributions which are veiled in secrecy from 
profane enquirers, and can only be conjectured after comparing the condition of the 
Jabourer and the farmer with that of the aristocracy and gentry, and calling to remem- 
brance the fact that “the contempt of the faithful,” and probably worse than their 
contempt, will be visited on the man who is pronounced a niggard towards the clergy. 
We do not venture to imagine the purpose to which this enormous income is dedicated ; 
nor do we take upon ourselves to estimate its vast and alarming amount :—we have 
thought it more within our province to furnish elements upon which a just computa- 
tion may be formed, so far as they have been supplied us by Roman Catholic authority— 
the Almanack and Directory for 1837, and the Diocesan Statutes of Dr. Murray, 
long most carefully concealed, and, at length, providentially discovered. 

The secrecy observed respecting the Diocesan Statutes to which we have alluded, 
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the province in which a vacancy is to 
be filled up.* The recommendation 
of the three who are most esteemed by 
the two orders of ecclesiastics is trans- 
mitted to the “ Congregation for the 

opagation of the faith at Rome,” and 
usually the first on the list is nomi- 
nated. The relations subsisting be- 
tween the Church of Rome in Ireland 
and the * Capital of the Christian 
world,” demand from us a brief notice 
ot this celebrated congregation. 


The Congregation de Propaganda 
fide was featituted by Gregory XV. 
early in the seventeenth century, and 
was putin charge of a college instituted 
for the extension of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, which had been recently 
founded, It is composed of eighteen 
cardinals, the secretary of state, a pro- 
thonotary apostolic, a referendary, an 
assessor, and the secretary of the holy 
office.t 


« A}] these prelates and officers (writes 
Aimon, who had been domestic prelate 
to Innocent XI.) assemble on the first 
Monday of every month in the presence of 
the Pope, and many times every week, 
when business demands, at the college of 
the propagation of the faith, to examine 
every thing that may prove advantageous 
to the religion of Rome, to discover means 
proper for attracting to it persons of other 
communions, and to deliberate on all ex- 
pedients which may be found out, or which 
are proposed by missionaries and others 
labouring under their direction and at their 
cost, in all parts of the world where they 
send out commissioners, &c. &c. when a 
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favourable opportunity is presented of 
being able to establish the religion of the 
Pope.” 

To this council the government of the 
Church of Rome in every mission 
country (that is, every country in whic 
there is not a settled Romish hierarchy) 
is entrusted. To such places its power 
is limited, with, we believe, one excep- 
tion, and that is furnished by the case 
of Ireland. Ours is not a missionary 
country, but, for the sake of advantages 
accruing from such a disposition, it is 
placed under the government of the 
“Congregation de propaganda fide,” 
and the individual who presides over 
the administration of its affairs is enti- 
tled “ CarpinaL Prorecror or Irz- 
LAND.” 

According to the engagements con- 
tracted by Roman Catholic bishops in 
this country, they are bound by oath to 
visit the city of Rome once in ever 
ten years, “‘ to give an account of their 
pastoral office, of the state of their 
churches, and the discipline of their 
clergy and people ; and to receive hum- 
bly the apostolic commands,” which, 
they promise they will “diligently exe- 
cute.” If detained by a lawful impedi- 
ment, they promise “to perform all 
things aforesaid,” by “ a messenger spe- 
cially empowered,” of suitable character 
and dignity to represent them. Provi- 
sion isthus made that the “ Congregation 
of the Propaganda” shall receive, every 
i reports as to the condition of Ire- 

and, from at least two bishops, or their 


duly accredited agents.t Nor are 


and of which the reader can find the evidences in Mr, M‘Ghee’s publication, was 
manifested—in the direction given by the Roman Catholic bishop, that the whole 
impression of the Statutes should be sent from the printer’s to his own house, from 
which he distributed copies to his clergy,—in the earnestness evinced to prevent Mr. 
M‘Ghee from purchasing a copy when set up for sale at an auction,—and in the order 
given to such of the Roman Catholic clergy as should attend reverend brethren on 
their death-bed, to take into their own posssesion the volume of the Statutes. But 
we gladly refer to the work itself. 

* Right Rev. J. Doyle. 

+ Thus, Aymon in La Tableau de la Cour de Rome. 

$ The “Catholic Registry for 1856’’ reports— 

“ April 11—Most Rev. Dr. Murray proceeded on a visit to Rome.” 

“ May 9—Right Rev. Dr. M‘Gettigan returned from Rome.” 

“ October 4—Most Rev. Dr. Murray returned from Rome to Ireland.” 

“ October 5—-Most Rev. Dr. Murray wrote a pastoral letter to the clergy of his 
arch-diocese.”” : 

“ October 9—Right Rev. Dr. Higgins, bishop of Ardagh, and Right Rev, N. 
Browne, bishop of Kilmore, proceeded to Rome.” 

Registry for 1837. 

“ January 8— Right Rev. Dr. Fleming (of Newfoundland) left Dublin for London, 
previous to his departure for Rome.” 

“ April— Right Rev. Dr. Fleming arrived in Rome, and by command of his Holiness 
actively attended the ceremonies in the Sixtine Chapel during Holy Week. The Holy 
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bishops the only parties from whom 
reports of this nature are required. The 
Regular Orders in Ireland also, must 
furnish their quota of intelligence, and 
must send delegates, whenever it is 
thought necessary, at the command of 
their superior, to Rome. Thus, there 
may, and probably will, be, in Rome, 
every year, a council of Irish ecclesi- 
astics, composed of two bishops or their 
representatives, and five deputies from 
the principal regular orders, to hold 
communication with a select body of 
experienced men, who have before 
them, as it were, a map of all countries 
into which Romanism, without being 
established, has obtained admissivn ; 
and who have received, respecting all 
these countries, intelligence of much 
importance, unknown probably to all 
but themselves. The negociations be- 
tween these two bodies, the Irish coun- 
cil and the Romish consistory, must 
have a very considerable, indeed, we 
might say, a decisive, influence in di- 
recting the policy by which Romanism 
in Ireland is to be guided. 

It appears then, and demands serious 
reflection, that a body of ecclesiastics, 
consisting of 2191 individuals—27 bi- 
shops, 971 parish priests, and 1193 
curates, residing in Ireland, as well as 
the members of regular orders whose 
numbers are not known, are governed 
by a standing council, which holds its 
deliberations in the city of Rome. 

We now proceed to the 

REGULAR ORDERS IN IRELAND. 


These are, principally, six—compris- 
ing Jesuits, Dominicans, Augustinians, 
Carmelites, Trappists, and Franciscans. 
We are not able to recite the terms of 
the oath by which, in each of these 
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orders or communities, the.members 
romise obedience to their Superior, 
he following extract from the evi. 
dence of the Rev. F. Anglade, D.D,, 
Professor of Moral Theology at May. 
nooth, will show that the authority of 
the Superior is very absolute: 


“ Could the Superior of a Franciscan 
or Dominican convent, in this country, 
command one of his inferior Regulars to 
go from hence toChina; supposing that the 
Regular was extremely averse to the jour- 
ney, would he be at liberty to refuse un- 
dertaking it ?—No, he could not; he 
must go. He can remonstrate; but if 
his representation is not attended to, he 
must go, if it is according to the rules of 
those orders, &c. 

«¢ Suppose he desired him to undertake 
that journey barefoot, and without any 
money, or any other provision for the 
journey, must he undertake it ?—He 
must do it, I believe, if he is a Fran. 
ciscan especially, because they live by 
alms, and the Dominicans do also; and 
he must trust to Providence,” &c. App. 
to Eighth Report of Commissioners of Irish 
Education Inquiry, p. 169. 

“ There are some religious houses in 
this country in which there are Superiors 
resident ; are there not ?—They have al- 
ways a general Superior abroad ; but they 
have Superiors here in every community, 
I think. 

* An obedience, such as you have de- 
scribed, is due from an inferior Regular 
in this country to his Superior in this 
country ?— Yes, I suppose, because I am 
not acquainted with their particular rules, 

**Ts there the same sort of obedience 
due by the Superiors in this country to 
the general of the order abroad ?—I think 
there is. They are obliged to make state- 
ments of their community, how their com- 


Father, in the presence of all the cardinals, ambassadors, &c. selected him as one of 


his assistant bishops to the throne.” 


«“ Pentecost Sunday— A copy of the account of missions in Newfoundland, drawn up 
by the Right Rev, Dr. Fleming, splendidly bound, was presented to his Holiness; 
other copies also were duly presented to each of the cardinals at Rome.”’ 

« August 6—Right Rev. Dr. Fleming returned to Dublin from Rome, where his 


Holiness had conferred upon him the most munificent and substantial marks of his 
paternal affection. The societies for the propagation of the faith, at Lyons and 
Vienna, had also seconded the efforts of the Holy Father in a most especial manner.” 

“ April—Right Rev. Dr. O’ Finan, bishop of Killala, proceeded to Rome.” 

“ October 13—Right Rev. Dr. Higgins, bishop of Ardagh, returned to Ireland.” 

These extracts are sufficient to show that the intercourse between Rome and Ireland 
is sufficiently close to be available for all purposes of government. There are various 
notices of visits made by the clergy also, secular and regular; but our object is 
answered by the citations we have made, We will not needlessly extend this note by 
adding to them. The reader must see that the communication between Rome and 
her dependencies is kept open; and when he calls to remembrance the terms of the 
bishops’ oath, tie will not need to be told, that his Holiness the Pope has accurate 
intelligence of the state of “his subjects’’ in Ireland and the British colonies. 
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munity is going on, and what are the 
numbers, and all those things. 

« According to the rule of the Roman 
Catholic church, has the general abroad 
the same power of command over the Su- 
periors of religious houses in this country 
that the Superior of a religious house in 
this country has over his inferiors in this 
country ?—I think he has; and he could 
remove them, if he pleased. 

“ Could the general of an order at Rome 
order any particular Superior in this coun- 

to quit this country, and to goto Rome? 
I think, he could; but always salvo jure. 

“ By salvo jure you mean if the king 
does not prohibit it ?— Yes.* 

«‘ Where does the general of the Fran- 
ciscans live ?—I think, in Rome. 

«“ Where does the general of the Domi- 
nicans live ?—At Rome, I believe. 

« Where does the general of the Augus- 
tinians live ?—I think, at Rome 

“ Where does the general of the Jesuits 
live ?—I think, at Rome.” Jb. p. 170. 

It may be added, that, in their se- 
veral houses, Regulars owe no sub- 
mission to the bishop of the place ; so 
that their spiritual allegiance to Supe- 
riors in Rome is immediate and undi- 
vided, 

There are other arrangements, also, 
by which Regulars are attracted to the 
Papal court. There are two congre- 
gations in Rome,—one called “the 
Congregation of Bishops and Regu- 
lars ;” the other, “ the Congregation 
for the Discipline of Regulars,”—to 
whose judgment all questions by which 
the Monastic and Regular orders are 
likely to be effected must be submitted. 
Thus, it may be said, that the govern- 
ment of Regulars is, in a two-fold 
sense, located at Rome—each order 
professing obedience to a Superior re- 
siding in that city, and acknowledging 
also the jurisdiction of Roman congre- 
gations over their conduct and affairs. 
There is a third influence, still more 

revailing—that of early association. 

he Regulars in Ireland are made to 
feel it, receiving, as they do, their edu- 
cation at Rome. 

“What funds are there for the educa- 
tion of the Regular clergy ?—I do not 


* This answer, it is to be observed, was given in the year 1826. 
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well know ; but I know, that, as the reli- 
gious orders in Ireland have each a distinet 
college at Rome, they must, of course, have 
some funds by which such colleges are 
supported, &c. 

* When you mention the three orders 
that exist in Ireland, do you mean that 
they have distinct establishments in Ire. 
land, houses belonging to their orders or 
confraternities there ?— They have houses 
belonging to their orders in Ireland, where 
the religious live; and they send abroad 
young men to Rome, who are educated 
there, and come home, and then occupy 
those houses which they have in Ireland. 

“ What are the three¢ orders ?—There 
are Dominicans, Franciscans, and Augus- 
tinians."” Commons’ Committee on Ireland, 
pp- 202,203; March 18,1825; Rt. Rev. 
James Doyle. 

While in England Benedictines are 
numerous, the Regulars, who most 
abound in Ireland, belong to what 
have been termed the “ Mendicant 
Orders,”— Dominican, Franciscan, Car- 
melite, &c. Their whole sustenance, 
however, is not derived from the pre- 
carious resources of casual bounty. 
The spiritual, as well as temporal dis- 
advantages, inseparable from the purely 
voluntary system, could not remain 
unregarded ; and “ in consequence,’ 
as Mr. Charles Butler informs us,t 
“some of the Franciscan establish- 
ments, and almost all the establish. 
ments of the three other orders, began 
to acquire property. This the church 
first permitted, and afterwards coun- 
tenanced. The council of Trent confin- 
ed mendicity to the Observantine friars.” 
It does not appear, however, that the 
Regulars in Ireland are precluded, by 
any actual prohibition, from following 
the vocation of mendicancy—the Right 
Rev. James Magaurin, indeed, bearing 
testimony to the fact of their, at cer- 
tain periods, “applying to the public 
for some eleemosynary assistance.”§ It 
would seem rather as if they were pri- 
vileged to practise mendicancy, and 
to invest the surplus produce as a pro- 
vision against contingencies. Thus 
the great principle of combining per- 
manence and progression is maintain- 


The progress 


of events since the “ Relief Bill” has shown how it ought to have been received or 


interpreted. 


In truth, previously to 1829, the avowed rule of interpretation applied 


to canon Jaw in the Church of Rome was, that, wherever tke law ef the land was 


at variance with that of the church, the latter had no authority. 


Since that memor- 


able year, a contrary principle has been acted on, and the law of England is now 
required to accommodate itself to that of the Church of Rome. 
+ The three have increased to five, or more, including Trappists, &c. 
¢ History of the Catholics, &c. vol. i. p. 76. 
§ Com. Con. in Ireland, 1836, p. 281, March 25. 
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ed. eueneney is tolerated, not 
merely to meet the necessities of the 
hour, but as a recognised means of 
rendering establishments extensive and 
stable. Of the character, the number, 
and the circumstances of these estab- 
lishments, we have not adequate in- 
formation. The returns obtained by 
Sir Robert Inglis give the names of 
between two and three hundred indi- 
viduals, registered agreeably to the 
enactments of the bill of 1829. A 
more specific return would be desir- 
able, arranging, under their respective 
heads, the establishments and the 
number of individuals belonging to 
each order. The number of houses, 
as well as of individuals, has been, we 
apprehend, sensibly increased since the 
last official report ; but, we would res- 
pectfully suggest, other returns than 
those made by the clerks of the peace 
will be necessary, in order to show the 
augmentation. We place confident re- 
liance on Sir Robert Inglis, that he 
will not fail in the discharge of a duty 
which seems, by general consent, wise- 
ly confided to him, Waiting for the 
light which, we have no doubt, will be 
procured by the zeal and ability of the 
distinguished baronet, we will not anti- 
cipate the result of his inquiries by 
anf rash conjectures ; but will content 
ourselves with offering a few observa- 
tions on each of the Regular orders 
in Ireland, which we hope may prove 
useful for the purposes of our devious 
and obscure researches, We shall be- 
gin with— 

1. Tue Carmevites.— By the re- 
turns of 1830, it would appear that 
sixty-nine individuals of the Carmelite 
order had complied with the enact- 
ment of the preceding year, and were 


® Page 152. 
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We crave the reader’s charity to believe that in notices like these 


[April 
duly registered. Since that year, we 
believe, their numbers have very much 
increased. ‘Their society seems tobe 
highly favoured by the present P 
“by whose order,” the Catholic Direc. 
tory for 1837* informs us, “ the blessed 
body of St. Valentinus, martyr,” hasbeen 
translated from Rome to the new cha- 
= of the.Calced Carmelites in White. 
riar-street, Dublin. We cannot dis- 
cern why, either as Carmelites or Irish. 
men, the Rev, Gentlemen of this chapel 
were honored with such a deposit,— 
St. Valentinus was neither Irish nor 
Carmelite. He was a Roman priest, 
who suffered martyrdom in the third 
century, “the greatest part of whose 
relics” were reposing long in the cha. 
pel of St. Praxedes. For what pur. 
~~ the shrine of this virgin saint has 
een despoiled, to enrich the Carmel. 
ites of Dublin, we do not pronounce.+ 
It is enough for us to observe, that an 
order very popular with the more de- 
yout portion of the Irish Roman Ca- 
tholics, is made the depositary of this 
Roman relic. 

The Carmelites claim the honor 
of a very ancient origin, being insti- 
tuted, as they allege, by the prophet 
Elias, “ who saw from Mount Carmel 
a cloud rise out of the sea, and knew 
by a prophetic notion THAT THIS CLOUD 
SIGNIFIED THE GLORIOUS VIRGIN Ma- 
ry.”{ The order, in process of time, 
became deranged, and was again res- 
tored and reformed. St. Teresa holds 
a high place among the reformers ; and 
appears to have been guided by a spi- 
rit of discretion, not less suited to the 
views of the Romish generation of the 
present day, than her ardent enthusi- 
asm was adapted to the religious ro- 
mance of the age wherein she flou- 


there is more than in the shake of the head, to which Bayes attached so important a 
significance. In every little piece of intelligence we select, we have a design, which 
may not be understood, until we have shown how it bears upon the state of our 
country, or indicates the designs of the Roman church. The Discalceated, or bare- 
footed Carmelites, do not appear to have been favored with any mortuary marks of 
his Holiness’s favor; but, although they have not been honored with the custody of a 
blessed body, they have, either at the pope’s or at their own cost and charges, im- 
ported from Rome, as the Directory informs us, three pictures of much merit for 
their chapel in Clarendon-street, Dublin. 

+ The Rev. Alvan Butler notices an instance of the skiil with which the Church 
of Rome accommodated itself to Heathen superstitions, and endeavoured to turn 
them to account in his Life of Valentinus. “To abolish,” he says, “ the Heathen’s 
lewd superstitious custom of boys drawing the names of girls, in honor of their 
goddess Februator Juno, on the 15th of this month (February), several zealous 
pastors substituted the names of saints in billets given on thisday.” Lives of Saints. 
Saint Valentine, priest and martyr, February 14. 

¢ Digest of Evidence taken before the Committees on Ireland, in 1824, 1825; 
from a treatise on the Scapular, vol. i. p. 248. 
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rished. “She admitted to the habit,” 
Butler informs us, “ many fervent vir- 
gins ;” but was not, by any means, in- 
discriminate in her admissions. “ At 
Toledo, a young woman, who had 
gained a reputation of virtue, peti- 
tioned to be admitted to the habit, but 
added, ‘I will bring with me my Bi- 
ble’ ‘What!’ said the saint, ‘ your 
Bible? Do not come to us. We are 

or women who know nothing but 

ow to spin, AND TO DO WHAT WE ARE 
BID.” * 

FRANCISCANS, or’ FRIARS-MINOR— 
were founded in the thirteenth cen- 
tury by St. Francis of Assisium, in the 
Ecclesiastical States. The number re- 

istered in 1830 very little exceeds 
orty. There are two Franciscan 
chapels in Dublin—one on Merchants’ 
Quay ; and the other, belonging to the 
Capuchins,+ a branch of the order, in 
Church-street. 

Tue Aucustinians.— By the re- 
turns in 1830, it appears that the num- 
ber registered amounted to thirty-four 
or thirty-five. We desire more infor- 
mation respecting the nature of this 
order than we have been able to ac- 


quire. The Cunons Regular of St. 
Augustine formed a kind of middle 
order between the Monks and the Se- 
cular clergy. In process of time, di- 
visions arose in the body, which be- 
came distinguished into Secular and 
Regular canons. The hermits of St. 
Augustine derived their origin, as Mr, 
Charles Butler informs us, from a bul! 
of Alexander [V., in, we believe, the 
year 1254. The late Right Rev. Dr. 
Doyle was an Augustinian. 
Dominicans.—Forty-two registered. 
As this order exceeded all others in 
the cruelty which was miscalled zeal, 
so was it eminent also in honor and 
prosperity ; reckoning among its mem- 
bers, as Alban Butler informs us, 
“ five - popes, forty-eight cardinals, 
twenty-three patriarchs, fifteen hun- 
dred bishops, six hundred archbishops, 
seventy-one masters of the sacred pa- 
lace, and a great number of eminent 
doctors and writers.” The order was 
instituted in the commencement of the 
thirteenth century. It was called the 
“ Order of Fieehtees” It arose dur- 
ing the persecution of the Albigenses, 
against whom Dominic himself,§ it is 


* Butler’s Lives of the Saints, vol. ii. p. 688, Dublin and London, 1833. This 


edition has been published in a cheap form, to promote the views of the twenty-seven 
Roman Catholic bishops who approve and recommend it, and who express “ their 
ardent desire that a copy of it were placed in the hands of every family of the numerous 
people committed to their care.” The example of Teresa is very suitable to these 
times. No man, said our Lord, putting his hand to the plough, and looking back, is 
worthy of me. No maiden is worthy to be a Carmelite who looks back to the Bible, 
or who suffers its holy councils to interfere with “ her doing what she is bid” The 
reader has, perhaps, already recollected the modern version of the sainted lady’s re- 
buke, which was given in a conversation with an eminent and much loved dignitary 
of our church, a short time since. We allude to the answer of the good-natured 
priest, who having found—although, as he said, he had scolded, and cursed, and 
cudgelled his flock, till he was weary—that they remained refractory and vicious, con- 
sulted Dr. Murray—not of Dublin, but the Dean of Ardagh,—on the difficulty of 
his situation. The dean suggested the propriety of trying them with the Gospel : 
but the priest was too well versed in the lives of saints to give heed to the advice, 
Even as a Pis-aller, he would not venture on such a trial. “ The Gospel!” said he; 
“cock ’em up with the Gospel.” We thought the answer original ; but there is no- 
thing new under the sun, St. Teresa had answered the dean by anticipation— 
“ What,” said the saint, “ your Bible ; do not come to us.” 

+ The Capuchin reformation, Butler writes (vol. ii. p. 580), “ was begun in Tus- 
cany, in 1525, by Matthew Baschi, of Urbino,” &e. “ The Capuchins,” he: adds, 
“ wear a patch on the back of their habits, (such as St. Francis recommends in his 
testament,) and their beards, not shaved close, but long, and clipped. Wadding, 
Chalippe, and others, prove that St. Francis wore a beard !! but always exceeding 
short ; and he made his disciples who had long beards shave them. The reformation 
of Capuchins was approved by Clement VII in 1528.” 

Our readers, we trust, are disposed to receive with due reverence such intelligence 
as this, and to hold in deserved honor the Capuchin reforms. But they were justi- 
fied in cherishing expectations, which have not, we trust, been disappointed, when a 
book was named to them which the Romish hierarchy, or hieocracy, of Ireland so 
fully approved, and so earnestly recommended. 

¢ Lives of Saints, vol. ii. p. 203. 

§ “His mother, whilst she was with child of him, dreamed that she brought forth 

awhelp which carried in its mouth a burning torch, with which it set the whole 


Vo, XI, 2P 
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said, employed no arms or arts except 
those of persuasion and prayer. The 
Inquisition was found to be a more 
successful instrument, which Pope Gre- 
gory IX., in the year 1233, assigned 
to two Dominican friars. Dominic 
was born in Old Castile, in the year 
1170. The order he fonnded was dis- 
tinguished, as its name denotes, by the 
renown of its preachers. ‘The mem- 
hers, in process of time, became bound, 
we believe, to maintain the doctrines 
of Thomas Aquinas, who was the great 
light of the order, and very appropri- 
ately ministered as officers of the In- 
quisition, in which, it might be said, 
these doctrines had their bodily mani- 
festation. The Most Rev. Dr. Murray 
is, as was also his predecessor, Dr. Troy, 
a Dominican. 

Jesurrs.—Registered, fifty-eight.— 
The name of a member of parliament is 
not to be found in the registry.* Mr. 
Wyse represents it to be a matter of 
no ordinary difficulty to ascertain who 
are Jesuits. “A Jesuit,” he writes, 
“becomes professed by taking certain 
vows, which vows are received by one 
person only, and with closed doors. 
How is the fact to be proved? Js a 
Jesuit to accuse a Jesuit ?” The form 
in which this question is proposed 
teaches us how, in the judgment of 
the proposer, it must be answered ; 
and, inasmuch as Mr. Wyse was edu- 
cated, we believe, in the Jesuit semi- 


nary of Stoneyhurst, his opinion, ag 
well as the information he has given 
is entitled to respectful attention, : 

The secresy, unexampled we believe 
in which Jesuits are admitted to take 
the vows of their order, cannot be too 
seriously regarded. Remembering the 
subtlety, and the extensive information 
by which the followers of Loyola have 
been distinguished, it is impossible not 
to believe that a secresy so suspicious 
must have had an adequate cause; and 
that, unless the heads of the order en- 
tertained designs which would not bear 
the light, they would not have adopted 
such precautions for rendering the ad- 
mission of members into their institu. 
tion incapable of detection. 

Having adduced Mr. Wyse as a wit. 
ness of the alarming secresy with which 
Jesuits take their vows, we shall cite 
the testimony of another Roman Ca. 
tholic, Mr. Charles Butler, in proof of 
a still more appalling peculiarity in the 
order—namely, the doctrine held by 
Jesuits, that EQUIVOCATION IS LAWFUL, 
Mr. Butler has introduced into his 
Historical Memoirs of the Roman 
Catholics, the defence made by Gar- 
net when on trial for his concern in 
the Gunpowder Plot; and has taken 
his citation from the Jesuit, Father 
More. We apply ourselves, there- 
fore, to this most indisputable testi- 
mony, and omit the passage which we 
should have otherwise cited from the 


world on fire.” Lives of Saints, vol. ii. p. 191. This dream is recorded in the Bre 


viary also, in the lessons for the day, August 4; and is interpreted as prophetic of 
the saint's agency in enflaming the nations of the world with Christian piety. Ac- 
cording to the history of the saint’s miracles, he seems to have been especially favored 
by fire—his writings having been on two occasions spared by the flames; to which, 
as a test of truth, they were submitted. His followers, it is probable, when exercis- 
ing their inquisitorial privileges, did not make so innocuous a use of it. They, pro- 
bably, forgot the merciful interpretation of the visionary torch with which the embryo 
saint was armed; while of the vision itself they retained a most “ fatal remem- 
brance.” 
* History of the Catholic Association, vol. ii. p. 102. Mr. Wyse observes also— 
«“ There are not more than three professed Jesuits in Ireland, and one in England. 
Was it worth the while to legislate against them?” The returns of Jesuits regis- 
tered amount to fifty-eight for Ireland, and one hundred and fifteen for England. If 
Mr. Wyse think that he has guarded himself against the charge of incorrectness by 
something in the word “ professed,” (and it appears that Jesuits must make their pro- 
fession before being adimtted to “holy orders,” and becoming priests, )— it it plain, 
that he misunderstood the scope of the enactment he would censure; or, at least, in- 
terpreted it differently from the fifty-five in Ireland, and the hundred and fourteen in 
England, who seem to have contradicted him by registering. The enactments res- 
pecting Jesuits, &c. in the Rejief Bill of 1829, contain « brave words.” 
By clause 28, registration within six months is required, under heavy penalties. 
29, the coming of a Jesuit, &c., a foreigner, into the country, is consti- 
tuted a misdemeanour. 
33, the admission of a subject into a regular order a misdemeanour in 
England or Ireland ; in Scotland, an offence punishable by fine 
and imprisonment. 
34, the person so admitted, on conviction, to be banished for life. 
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State Trials. Garnet, writes Mr. But- 
ler,* “avowed explicitly two opinions, 
each of which was calculated to preju- 
dice his judges against him : the power 
of the Pope to dethrone sovereigns 
for heresy—and dhe lawfulness, ‘in cer- 
tain circumstances, of equivocation and 
mental reservation.” What the circum- 
stances are which render equivocation 
lawful, we shall give in the words of 
Garnet himself, as they are cited by 
Mr. Butler from the Jesuit, Father 
More : 


“ The Attorney-General has spoken 
acrimoniously against that part of our 
doctrine wherein we teach, that equivo- 
cations may lawfully be used in certain 
cases; as if this doctrine would break 
through the universal bonds of human 
fellowship, and rob martyrs of their 
crowns,—neither of which is effected by 
the doctrine, if it be rightly understood. 
For we do not teach the lawfulness of a 
promiscuous and arbitrary use of equivo- 
cation in contracts, in giving evidence be- 
fore a lawful judge, or to the prejudice of 
any third person; yet we declare equivo- 
cation to be lawful when any question is 
asked of us to which we cannot give a po- 
sitive answer, without DETRIMENT TO OUR- 
SELVES OR ANOTHER; or when the judge is 
not a lawful one ; or, though the judge be 
alawful one, if he question us about things 
which are wholly secret, and which do not 
come under his jurisdiction. In these, 
and sIMILAR CASES, in order to rescue our- 
selves from vexation, We LAWFUBLY reserve 
in our minds what we do not utter with the 
tongue.” + 


Such are the circumstances in which 
according to the Jesuits, Garnet, and 
we may add More, his historian, the 
doctrine of Jesuits declares equivoca- 
tion lawful. Mr. Butler, with the 
usual adroitness of his party,—an 
adroitness so habitually, as to be, per- 
haps, unconsciously, exercised, — ex- 
pends some pages in an endeavour to 
palliate the offence of which Garnet had 
been guilty ; and affects, or seems, to 
consider his sophisms an examination of 
the doctrine by which the unhappy man 
hadbeen misled; concluding hisargument 
with the magnanimous admission, that 
Garnet “ may have been wrong.” t{— 
May !!” hen a doctrine like that 
avowed and acted on by Garnet shall 
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find in a man like Charles Butler such 
an apologist, we may well bespeak for- 
bearance and pity for the unhappy 
equivocators in courts of justice in Ire- 
land. 

It is matter of serious alarm and re- 
gret, that the education of Roman Ca- 
tholic gentlemen in Great Britain and 
Ireland should be confided to such a 
society. If Jesuits teack ° doctrines 
which they maintain, namely—that the 
ane may depose monarchs for heresy, 
and that it is lawful to speak untruth 
in order to avoid personal inconve- 
nience or injury, it is not easy to ima- 
gine the evil that may result Sei their 
instructions ; and if Roman Catholic 
youth throughout the wealthier classes 
of their communion are thus trained in 
habits of disaffection and deceit, Eng- 
land may expect sore disaster, and 
must hold herself justly punished for 
a most culpable security and remiss- 
ness. 

CisTerRcrans, or Trappists.—The 
monks of La Trappe have had a place 
given them in the registry of the “ Ca- 
tholic Almanac and Directory.” The 
Almanac for the current year displays, 
as its frontispiece, a “ View of Mount 
Melleray Abbey,” their residence, re- 
cently erected near Cappoquin, in the 
county Waterford ; and inserts “a 
very interesting account” of the so- 
ciety, abounding in encomium, but 
very sparing, indeed, of information. 
We trust confidently that ample and 
authentic intelligence respecting the 
proceedings of these austere and self- 
denying ascetics, will be procured and 
made public. Within a very few 
years since they were forcibly ex- 
truded from their possessions in France, 
they have erected a considerable build- 
ing, and have brought a large tract of 
mountainous land into cultivation.— 
Their number, as the Catholic Direc- 
tory informs us, at the new Mount 
Melleray, is not less than eighty ; and 
they employ themselves in all occupa- 
tions which may tend to improve and 
educate the people, as well as in the 
cultivation of the soil. 

If the rules and habits of the Trap- 
pists of Cappoquin are the same which 
they observed before their expulsion 
from France, it would not seem that 


* Historical Memoirs, &c. vol. iii. p. 354, 


+ Butler's Historical Memoirs, vol. iii. p. 312. 
Irish Oath” is, no doubt, known and valued by our readers. 


Mr. Carleton’s « Geography of an 
We wish much that the 


Writer would employ his great powers in the construction of a sequel to his story, 
which should be framed according to the Jesuit’s formularies of equivocation. 


¢ Ib. p. 357. 


§ Page 274. 
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they had any remarkable facilities for 
promoting the interests of educa- 
tion. 


* “ The monks are never allowed to 
speak to visitors, nor to one another other- 
wise than by signs, except it be to their 
superior or confessarius ; they never write 
to their friends in the world after their 
profession, nor hear any thing relating 
thereto, being content to know that there 
is a world, that they may pray for it.” 


These are habits not favorable to 
the interests of education; but there 
is one principle, of much moment in 
the bringing up of Roman Catholics, 
which the Trappists may teach well 
by the most effectual recommendation 
—example. 


+ “I have always,” said brother Mole, 
addressing the abbot De Rance, “ regard- 
ed myself as wax to receive from your hands 
whatever figure you are pleased to form me 
into,” &c. Then, falling on his knees, he 
added that he was as a “handkerchief in 
his hand which he might use in the manner 
he pleased.” 


Such lessons of obedience to spiri- 
tual superiors may prove very suitable 
to the times, in Ireland. 

The incident which led to the for- 
mation, or the re-formation, into amore 
inflexible rigor, of this monumental so- 
ciety, is too well known to require re- 
petition. Some practices by which 
natural affections are discouraged, and 
ordinary indulgences condemned, are 
worthy of a moment's notice. A cor- 
respondent of the London Magazine, 
February 1821, writes, after a visit to 
La Trappe— 


«« A requiem formed part of the service. 
This I find is always the case in the event 
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We can well believe that the reader 
who condescends to accompany us in 
our devious ways, often feels the road 
tedious, and impatiently demands to be 
led through paths where the termina- 
tion is more directly in view, or where 
an ampler prospect is commanded. We 
can easily interpret his complaints, for, 
indeed, we share inhis impatience. It 
is our eager wish to escape from the 
preliminary details to which the neces- 
sities of our subject have condemned 
us, and to enter on recitals, by which, 
if the reader is not relieved, at least, 


* Butler's Lives of Saints, vol. i, p. 535, 


* By- Ways of Irish History. 
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of intelligence reaching the Superior of 
the death of the parent of either [Q. any?} 
of the members ;_ but it is never Comthes. 
nicated to them which one has sustained 
the loss.” 


Butler mentions this cruel law; and 
adds a few anecdotes, which serve to 
shew that the body’s delicacy expe- 
riences as little favor as what may be 
regarded amongst the most sacred af. 
fections of the heart. 


** Abbot De Rance,”’ he writes,¢ “ turn. 
ed out a novice, as not having the spirit 
of the order, because he observed him in 
weeding to put by the nettles too carefully, 
for fear of being stung. 

“Once the bread being made a little 
less coarse than ordinary, the abbot, John 
De Rance, put the whole community un- 
der penance, to atone for the fault of their 
baker. For supper they have only three, 
and on fast days only two ounces of dry 
bread, &c. 

“ Even in their sickness, the superior of- 
ten treats them harshly, in order to encrease 
their humility and patience; and the 
monks, under the greatest pains, reproach 
themselves as faint penitents, and add vo- 
luntary mortifications,” &c. 

We will not continue this description 
of will-worship further. The suppres- 
sion of natural affections—the provok- 
ing pains sharper than those which 
God has sent us, and commanded us 
to bear with patience,—is not piety ; 
is often, we believe, not an attendant 
on true holiness, nor an evidence 
of it. 


“ The pang is felt, and not the Spartan made.” 


That spirit which is represented in the 
Gospel as one which “ ofttimes teareth 
him” whom it posesses, is not a spirit 
of grace. 


IN ACTION IN IRELAND. 

we, the writer, shall feel rewarded in 
the release they will afford us, from 
discussions so wearisome as almost to 
put truth out of favour. We desire to 
plunge “in medias res,” and to pluck 
the heart of his mystery out of the 
plans and adventures of White-boy and 
Right-boy, and of those who have been 
the unseen contrivers of their country’s 
harms. But we have been, many a 
time, reminded that our task is not 
poetry ; that, to the attainment of our 
end, patience and circumspection are 
indispensible, and that we are con- 


+ Ib. p. 536. ¢ Vol. i. p. 535. 
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ducting our reader more rapidly, as 
wellas more safely, to the important dis- 
coveries to which we hope to lead him, 
by our orderly, and, as he may now 
think, circuitous route, than if we, at 
once, hurried him into the excitement 
of insurrectionary disorder, and then 
called him back, from time to time, 
for the purpose of explaining incidents 
and agencies, which he found himself 
not qualified to understand. To ex- 
plain our purpose, rather than with a 
hope of beguiling the weary way, we 
shall crave attention to a very brief 
narrative, which we fear the reader may 
have heard before, and which, accord- 
ingly, we will not grace with the em- 
bellishment of names, becanse there 
would be, at least, a thousand chances 
to one, against our naming the parties 
correctly. 7 

A person, endowed by nature with a 
good voice and ear, applied for instruc- 
tion in vocal science, to a discreet 
and honest teacher; and having per- 
formed the usual exercises in singing 
the musical scale, was somewhat an- 
noyed, and much surprised to be con- 
fined to the solfeggio, while the more 
fortunate pupils of other masters were 
rejoicing themselves and their applaud- 
ing hearers, in the “sunshine spoken” 
of romantic and “fashionable” melo- 
dies, 

“Please, sir, may I have a song,” 
said the pupil, timidly. “I should wish 
to try one, like , and i 

But the master was crusty, and the 
pupil sighed and submitted. 

Again, and again, however, the re- 
quest was hesitatingly repeated, and 
quietly but peremptorily dismissed. 

“You shall soon have a song,” said 
the master, in reward fora performance 
of more than ordinary merit ; and the 
industry and zeal of the pupil were 
stimulated to unusual exertion. 

One day—it was after eighteen weary 
months’ “ discoursing” of the notes, the 
stern preceptor seemed softened into 
tenderness, by delight, and the “ May 
I try a song, sir,” was gently hazarded. 
There was a moment’s pause, and then 
following “ dispersedly,” an exclama- 
tion which we would rather not repeat, 
the wished-for assent was given. 

“You may! What song you please. 
You are the first singer in Europe.” 

The moral of our story, we hope, is 
plain. We cannot boast the musical 
preceptor’s celebrity, nor, perhaps, can 
our reader lay claim to the pupil s won- 
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drous endowments ; but we pursue the 
great master’s method ; and, if we are 
permitted to bring our course of in- 
struction to a close, it will be found, 
we are confident, that we have not 
loitered unprofitably (however tedious 
we may have been) over our elementary 
lessons, 

Now to business. We have endea- 
voured to exhibit the apparatus with 
which Romanism in Ireland has been 
provided, and are now to inquire what 
are the purposes to which it has been 
employed. In addressing ourselves to 
this inquiry, we havea rare advantage ; 
the same authority—official, we believe, 
it may be called, which has described 
the form and structure of the machinery 
of the Romish Church, having under- 
taken to declare its uses also. As we 
have referred to the “ Catholic Direc- 
tory and Almanack,” to learn what 
is the matérial of Romanism in this 
country, we are happy that it is in our 
power to learn, on the same authority, 
what that mighty system has been 
doing. 

We have already quoted the state- 
ment of a noble foreigner, adopted by 
the compiler of the “ Catholic Alma- 
nack,” respecting the financial system 
of the Church of Rome in Ireland. 
We select now, from the same writer, 
the testimony to the conduct and 
character of the Roman Caholic priests, 
with which the ecclesiastical com- 
piler concludes his eulogy upon them. 
It describes the difficulty in which the 
reverend subjects of panegyric found 
themselves placed, and the fidelity 
with which they adhered to their duties, 
and accommodated themselves to the 
necessities of their condition. The 
great difficulty was this :— 

« They knew, that to preserve the faith 
in this island where it had been so bril- 
liant and so fruitful, it should be made the 
life and only resource of a conquered and 
oppressed people; and that to make it 
take root in their hearts, it should be joined 
with a fervent, rational love of liberty and 
country. All this they effected.”* 

Such, according to the testimony of 
the French peer, their honoured wit- 
ness, was the difficulty which taxed the 
zeal and enterprise of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Clergy in Ireland. Their religion, 
it is proclaimed in their behalf, could not 
subsist in its own strength ; could not rely 
upon efficacious spiritual succour, but 
must make an alliance with the interests 


which men prize most in this visible 


* Catholic Directory, 1837, p. 81. 
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world, in order to preserve its existence, 
We may differ with Count Montalem- 
bert as to terms. What he calls “a 
fervent, rational love of liberty and 
country,” we wight think more justly 
described as a blind and servile hatred 
of England, and her institutions ; but, 
while thus dissenting, in a single parti- 
cular, from the learned witness and the 
party by whom he has been cited, we 
admit, fully, the substantial matter of 
allegation, namely, that Romanisin had 
no power to subsist, of itself, in Ireland, 
and that its priests, if they would main- 
tain it, must procure strong temporal 
assistances. 

How did they proceed? Their pa- 
negyrist shall answer, 

« Always free, and always poor, they 
preserved themselves from all contact with 
that English civilization which was the 
offspring of the Catholic religion, but 
revolted against its parent.” 

Thus, by the most effectual species 
of exhortation, example, the priests 
withstood the progress of English ci- 
vilization. We have already shewn, 
that if they did not succeed in extend- 
ing to their flocks the blessing of that 
_-- also, to which the noble 

rench writer intimates they had bound 
themselves, as by an oath,* it was not 
for want of a financial system, admi- 
rably contrived, for the wise and chari- 
table purpose. 

There is, however, an amiable reci- 
peocity observed between the Priest and 

is flock. “ The contempt of the faith- 
ful” (the Romish faithful, it would seem, 
can be contemptuous—we thought faith 
to be rather merciful and meek) “assu- 
redly awaits those who have it in their 

ower, and will not give.” Such isthe 

igh-pressure constraint to which the 
sacerdotal revenues are yielded. As 
to the application of them, Count Mon- 
talembert informs us, that “the tribute 
received by the priest, from his flock,” 
(so munificent is his benevolence) is 
merely lent to him, to be repaid with 
interest.” This reservation of funds 
“for those amongst the flock who may 
require assistance,” we learn from the 
learned Pair de France, alone. We 
would observe, respecting it, that, if the 
noble author’s representations be cor- 
rect, we have noinstance, on record, of 
charities so much the opposite of osten- 
tatious as those which have been distri- 
buted by the Roman Catholic clergy 
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in Ireland. In ordinary cases, a mo. 
dest and “ cheerful giver” contents him. 
self with bestowing in secret, and ayail- 
ing himself of no more than the legiti. 
mate precautions that his benevolence 
shall not see the day. But the scriptural 
precept was too simple to suit the genius 
of the Church of Rome ; and, accord. 
ingly, it has been contrived not only 
that the poor abstain from all thankful 
allusion to the bounty bestowed on them 
by their priests, but that they shall add 
to their silence, falsehood, declaring, in 
the most unequivocal terms, that the 
charity of the clergy is not bestowed on 
such as them; nay, some proceeding 
to the further leugth of affirming, that 
to solicit, successfully, pecuniary assis. 
tance from a priest, would bring a cross 
and a curse on the unthinking and irre. 
verent em We would not insi- 
nuate that all Roman Catholic priestsare 
thus conscientiously uncharitable. On 
the contrary, we have known instances, 
individual cases, in which their charity 
was amiably and eminently conspicuous, 
We speak, merely, of a leading and 
general characteristic of the order. We 
have known, intimately, the habits 
of various districts in Ireland. We 
have never known one in which the 
Roman Catholic poor did not proclaim 
that they had no See of obtaining pe- 
cuniary succour from the priest, and we 
can yield assent to the justice of the 
panegyric copied into the Almanack, 
upon the charitable conduct of the 
priesthood at large, only by receiving 
the uncorroborated testimony of the 
French peer, in opposition to the evi- 
dence proffered by the whole mass of 
Romish pauperism in Ireland. 

In another form also, the priest 
makes a return for the sacrifices by 
which the people provide for his sup- 
port—namely, in the form of devoted- 
ness to the duties of his calling—to the 
confessional—the sick-bed—and the 
altar. In all his sacred offices he is to 
be found “exhorting the people tc 
forget injuries, and be reconciled to the 
misfortunes of their country.” This is, 
certainly new and strange. It is not 
with such admonitions the public mind 
has become unhappily, best acquainted, 
But the peer has condescended to 
remove the difficulty ; “it is in this 
mysterious language+ (the Irish) that 
the Christian exhortations are given.” 
Perhaps it is the discordant tones of 





* « A priesthood who seem to have sworn before God to be poor and to be free.”— 


Directory, p. 81. 


+ Almanack, p. 81. 
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the Saxon tongue that inspire the spirit 
of strife and animosity, with which, of 
late days, the oratory of “ the chair” has 
been animated. Leta priest address 
his flock in “the poetic,* fine, and 
expressive language” of old Ireland, 
and his “tongue drops manna,” as 
Count Montalembert instructs us ; 
when he speaks harsher and more per- 
nicious stimulants and admonitions, it 
is, we are to suppose, because, by strong 
and irtitating constraint, he is con- 
demned to pronounce the rough prose 
of England. 

We come now to a statement, to the 
correetness of which we are not dis- 

sed to take any exception, which we 
Pelieve to be “conformable to the 
reality of things,” and which we hold 
to be of such moment and delicacy, 
that we will not venture upon a para- 
phrase, or an abridgment, but will 
recite the passage in the words of the 
noble writer : 


“He is the depository of the laws 
of the community, and knows where they 
must bear the yoke, AND WHERE THEY 
MAY SHAKE IT OFF. ‘In many cases he 
decides their legal disputes, and no one 
pares to violate his decision. To him 
the Protestant magistrate and police will 
apply when a commotion is to be repress- 
ed, or a crime to be discovered.” 


We would observe, that, in a similar 
state of society, commotions are no 
where more frequent, and the discovery 
of crime more unusual. 


« And, finally, it is he who conducts the 
poor frecholder to the hustings, to vote for 
a friend to the country, or the ancient 
religion.” 

Such is the eulogy on the Romish 
priesthood in Ireland, pronounced by 
a foreigner, and adopted into an organ 
of the Roman Catholic body in Ireland. 
It may not be amiss to recapitulate the 
list of merits whieh have been so 
warmly panegyrised. We shall be 
faithful, so as at least not to err by 
excess in our enumeration. We take 
the ecclesiastical merits as granted, 
and confine ourselves to those, on which 
the writer seems more to insist, and 
which are of a different description. 

1, The Roman Catholic _ priest, 
learning that his religion could not 
subsist of itself, or by spiritual assis- 
tances, hus allied it to what the French 
peer does not scruple to denominate a 
rational love of liberty and country. 
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2. Aware of the interdependence 
between poverty and freedom, he has 
constructed a financial system calcu- 
lated to keep his people poor. 

3. By opposing in his own person 
the progress of “ English civilization,” 
he has endeavoured, strenuously, to 
keep them barbarous. 

4. He has made himself the depo- 
sitory of laws which are the laws of 
the community, and has established a 
system of terror such as renders his 
decisions inviolable. 

5. He teaches when THE YOKE MUST 
be borne, and when it may be shaken 
off. 

6. He orders when commotions are 
to cease, and when crime may be dis- 
covered. 

7. He prescribes how the elective 
franchise is to be exercised, and over- 
sees, at the hustings, the manner in 
which free-holders obey his orders. 


We are satisfied to be judged by the 
reader, whether our abstract is not 
faithful, and to be corrected by him, if 
in any instance we have misrepresented 
the eulogy to which we have endea- 
voured to direct attention. At the 
same time, we would observe, that, 
had we been less scrupulously and 
minutely exact, we might have better 
transferred to our pages the ufos of 
the panegyric, which, in our judgment, 
might have been condensed into one 
bold flourish—namely, this—that the 
Roman Catholic priests in Ireland have 
proved themselves implacable and pow- 
erful enemies to the interests and the 
designs of Great Britain, 

To us, at least, it seems plain, that 
the church of Rome in Ireland has not 
been conservative of national institu- 
tions, or of a national spirit. The 
very work from which we have cited, 
renders this truth evident. Of all the 
memorials by which the ancient re- 
nown of Ireland, in its civil or religious 
capacity, might be perpetuated, the 
Almanack instructs us, in the words of 
Count Montalembert, “that the Irish 
language alone exists.” That is, “the 
only wreck that remains in Ireland of 
its original greatness and power.” It 
is the boast of Irish Roman Catholics 
that, long before the invasion by 
Henry II. this was an island of saints 
and sages, of churches, and cells, and 
colleges, and monastic institutions ; 
and it is their boast, also, that Roman- 
ism has prevented the pure religion 


IST Ties Tentaeehentelcobtecstc te cetnnicin svsasccrsoesnabbsomaedouidaciailane daebalammamaiaeann tie aceaeee ade 
* Almanack, p. 81. 
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from going to decay, and has main- 
tained the ancient ministration. A 
single remark will serve to show that this 
vaunting is vain-glorious. The ancient 
monasti¢ institutions of Ireland have all 
disappeared—the liturgy of early times, 
“the Cursus Scotorum,” has become 
a subject of enquiry, and is covered 
with, if not the oblivion, the uncer- 
tainty, of antiquarian disputation and 
research ;—the form of worship intro- 
duced by the Norman invader has 
taken the place of the national ; and 
religious orders imported from Spain 
and France, and Italy, and Africa, and 
Syria, imported by the wasting Ostmen, 
or subséquently to the Norman con- 
quest, have obliterated all traces of the 
institutions and societies which had, 
in earlier times, made this country 
glorious in foreign lands, and had 
attracted foreign students and pilgrims 
to visit our institutions. 

We are writing history, not contro- 
versy, else we should think it right to 
be somewhat more diffuse in our remarks 
on the present aspect of papal Ireland ; 
a kind of Palimpsest, where an acute 
eye can discern—faded, but not obli- 
terated—traces of great truths, on 
which legends of Romanism have been 
rudely written. Yet, historical as our 
sketches must be, a few notices of the 
change wrought upon the Church of 
Ireland, seem indispensable to the sub- 
ject on which we are engaged, and 
may not prove unacceptable. 

As to the substitution of the Roman 
for the Jrish liturgy, Lanigan writes, 


“It very probable that the Roman 
liturgy and offices were universally re- 
ceived in Ireland about the end of the 
twelvth century, and there can be no doubt 
that they were observed in those parts 
where English power prevailed,” &c, 
“The exertions of Gillebert, bishop of 
Limeric,” (a see of the Ostmen or Danes) 
“had paved the way for setting aside the 
old, various Irish liturgies,” &c. * Add 
the seventh canon of the Synod of Cashel, 
held in 1172, in which is an injunction 
to the same effect.”—Lanigan’s Lccl. 
Hist, vol. iv. pp. 367, 368. 


The canon to which Mr. Lanigan 
adverts, is given us the eighth by 
Campion, and is as follows— 


« That forasmuch as God hath univer- 
sally delivered them unto the government 
of the English, they should in all points, 
rights, (Q. rites) and ceremonies, accord 
with the Church of England.” 


* Campion’s History,a Dublin Edition, 1809. p. 89. 


Thus came in the “ alien religion,” as 
Dr. M‘Hale’s priests express themselves, 
and the pure faith of primitive times 
went into the wilderness, 

The monastic institutions, too, of 
Ireland were suppressed, or were suffer. 
ed to decay : 


« Many of our ancient monasteries had 
by these times (the twelfth centur 
ceased to exist, Several of them had 
been destroyed by the Danes; others, 
which were plundered and burned, as we 
have seen many instances of, during the 
wars between the Irish themselves, or, 
those between them and the Anglo-Nor. 
mans, not being rebuilt, dropped off. But 
to such persons, as wished to embrace the 
religious or monastic state, sufficient 
opportunities were afforded by the many 
establishments for canons regular of St, 
Augustin, and the Cistercian monasteries, 
adding some Benedictine ones, that were 
formed during the twelfth century.”— 
Eccl. Hist. vol. iv. p. 345. 


So far, Lanigan. Mr. Taaffe, whose 
bias appears to be rather national 
than sectarian, offers an explanation of 
the phenomenon, which the more 
learned, but less acute historian could 
only describe. 


“ To root out Irish monks, and plant 
English in their place, to keep a strict 
alliance with the pope, by an annual sub- 
sidy, was to wield the two-edged sword of 
the temporal and spiritual power, for the 
subjugation of Ireland.”— Taaffe's Hist. 
vol. i. p. 63. 


Thus far we have the testimony of 
two Roman Catholic historians to the 
fact, that the Norman invaders of Ire- 
land overthrew the monasteries they 
found in the country, and erected new 
societies on the ruins. We have the 
opinion of one in favour of the solution, 
that this process of destruction and 
compensation was dictated by the 
subtle policy which recommended to 
root out the native ministers of the old 
religion. And when we remember 
Adrian’s injunction to Henry that he 
should enlarge the borders of the 
church, and Campion’s notice of “the 
Reformation,"* which, in obedience to 
Papal command, Henry attempted,— 
we are, not without reason, tempted 
to imagine an explanation, differing a 
little from that which Mr. Taaffe has 
suggested. We will offer it in the 
words of Mr. Archdal ; and as it must 
be regarded as not a little remarkable, 
that Mr. Lanigan could direct his 
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reader to the “ Monasticon Hiberni- 
cum,” we will beg to introduce Mr. 
Archdall’s observation, by the passage 
in which the Roman Catholic ecclesi- 
astic refers to him : 

«Jt would be an endless and almost 
fruitless task to inquire into the particular 
times at which so many of the old monas- 
teries disappeared. The reader, on looking 
over Archdall’s Monasticon, and noting 
the periods, at which the succession of 
their abbots ceased, will perceive that a 
great number of them had fallen off, some 
sooner, some later, before the beginning of 
the thirteenth century.”—Lanigan’s Hist. 
vol. 4, p. 346. Note 18. 

« Our ecclesiastical historians are ex- 
tremely defective in not tracing the num- 
ber of monasteries founded by Congal, 
Carthag, Columba, Columbanus, and 
others, and pointing out the period of 
their extinction, or incorporation with 
other orders. The Irish clergy had, for 
many centuries, preserved an independent 
hierarchy, and resisted every attempt of 
the Roman Pontiff to subject them to 
the Papal See; but, in the twelfth cen- 
tury, popery had broke in on the liberties 
of the church; her legates were re- 
ceived, and her various orders found 
protection and support. It was natural, 
therefore, to expect, that our ancient or- 
ders, from achange of times, now esteemed 
heretical, should no longer be called by 
their old titles, but by new and fashion- 
able names.”— Monasticon, xvii. 

In short, the ministers of Papal 
power inflicted upon the Irish Orders, 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
the same severity which, two or three 
centuries later, overtook themselves. 
There was a difference, no doubt be- 
tween the cases. No enormities, de- 
tected within Irish monasteries, afford- 
ed a justification for the measures of 
Henry II., when wasting the church 
in Ireland, as general, under Pope 
Adrian IV. For the demolition of 
English monasteries by Henry VIIL., 
acting as the sovereign of England, in- 
dependently of, and in opposition to, 
the Pope, discoveries and exposures of 
more than ordinary wickedness might 
be pleaded in the monarch’s justifica- 
tion. It is not our part, however, to 
attempt vindicating either the armed in- 
struments of Papal power, or the as- 
serters of national independence, in op- 
position to that spiritual despotism, 
from the accusation of injustice which 
may have been deservedly or wantonly 
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preferred against them. Neither do 
we, (however willing we might be, to 
see the principle of a reformed and li- 
beral monasticism applied to some of 
our collegiate and cathedral institu- 
tiohs,) take upon us to contend for the 
maintenance of a conventual system 
as essential to the efficacy of a reli- 
gious ministration. But while we de- 
cline taking to ourselves such an office, 
and refuse to pronounce that because 
the adventurers, ecclesiastical and mili- 
tary, who accompanied Henry II. over- 
threw the ancient monasteries of the 
land, they must have been, therefore, 
necessarily, unsound in the faith, we 
hold the history of their violence and 
outrage, in a national point of view, a 
matter of especial importance, and 
confidently affirm, that the church, 
which abolished a liturgy compiled for 
Ireland in the days of her most ho- 
nored saints, which expelled her monks 
from their houses, abrogated their con- 
ventual rules, and caused even the 
very names of their orders to pass into 
oblivion—whatever claims it may ad- 
vance to integrity of doctrine, (all 
which we of course deny,) can set for- 
ward no plausible pretence to be ac- 
counted a guardian of the national 
spirit, or a promoter of the love of 
country. 

Considered as synonimous with 
estrangement or aversion from Eng- 
land, the national spirit has been die 
cultivated. Ofthis, as we have already 
seen, the “Catholic Directory” su 
plies many cogent proofs. We will 
add one more, and with it conclude the 
chapter. It may be profounced of a 
slight and merely formal character, but 
it exposes more effectually, and more 
unequivocally, than better considered 
demonstrations, the habit of thinking, 
out of which it has unconsciously pro- 
ceeded. The work containsa registry, 
divided into four parts: 1. The Ca- 
tholic. 2. The Ancient. 3. The Pre- 
sent. 4. The Foreign. The first is 
given to the ecclesiastical affairs and 
officers in Rome—the second to the 
returns made of ecclesiastics in Ire- 
land, during the continuance of penal 


laws—the third describes the present 
estate of Romanism in this country— 
and, under the fourth, THE FOREIGN, 
we find, “the chapels and clergy 
1n ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND AME- 
rica!!! 
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CHAPTER XIV.—A PECULIARITY OF ROMANISM IN IRELAND, 


Elsewhere, as Romanism becomes 
revolutionary, it seems to grow liberal. 
In Ireland alone, the more democratic 
its political predilections are found to 
be, the more undisguised is its religious 
intolerance. This peculiarity of the 
Trish system is very curious and in- 
structive. We shall devote a few 
pages, not to the proof of its exist- 
ence, (this, for the present, we assume, ) 
but to an endeavour to account for. it. 

Circumstances caused it to be well- 
known, some few years since, however 
little it may now be remembered, or 
regarded, that in the Romish priest- 
hood and hierarchy in Ireland, there 
are, or were, two parties ; one termed 
the “ American,” which agreed with 
Mr. O'Connell in his views of “ Re- 
peal,”—the other, we believe, denomi- 
nated the “ British” party, but which, 
whatever its name may have been, was 
favourable to “ British connection.” 
Members of this latter party have won 
upon the confidence of successive Irish 
governments ;—“ commanders and com- 

panions” of the former, have found their 

est successes derivable from inter- 
course with the “Irish people.” Both 
parties have depicted, agreeably to 
their purposes or their persuasions, the 
genius of their church. One worships 
its “holy intolerance,"—that is the 
party of the people—one dissolves into 
tenderness, while eulogising its charity 
and forbearance—that is the party of 
the Castle—and the Pope— 

“ Who eees with equal eye, as Lord of all,” 
extends, at least, the same measure of 
indulgence to those who exhibit a por- 
trait amiably unlike the original they 
profess to represent, as to the more 
faithful limners, who, like Southey’s 
painter, would “ give the his due,” 
and could not be warped or won by 
either fear or favor, in their delineation 
of the Romish Church, to “miss a 
horror by the way.” His holiness has 
not been in all cases equally indiscri- 
minating or equally forbearing, and to 
understand the true value of his indul- 
gence to the liberal party in Ireland, it 
is necessary to call to remembrance, 
the severity with which the Papal 
court was pleased to animadvert on an 
ecclesiastic in the Gallican Church, 
eminently distinguished by high en- 
dowments, and accomplishments, and 
zeal, who had been betrayed by his 
head, or heart, or by political associa- 
tions, into the adoption, or the expres- 
sion of opinions, such as are constantly 
avowed, without provoking a papal 
censure, in Ireland, 





While the Abbe de La Mennais 
was yet a light, and strength, and won. 
der, we might add, of the Romish 
Church, he devised a project which, as 
he has since explained it, could not 
have found a place “in any but a com. 
prehensive and an energetic mind. It 
was not less than wholly to separate 
the church from the state, and to set 
the ecclesiastical corps of Romanism, 
now engaged, in most countries, in the 
support and defence of thrones, at the 
head of a great confederacy, formed by 
the people of all nations, and resolved 
upon the overthrow of monarchy, 

The Abbe de la Mennais saw clearly, 
and shows very plainly, that in one re- 
spect, the ultra-Montane dogma of pa- 
pal infallibility was eminently favour- 
able to the great popular enterprise to 
which he would render his religion snb- 
sidiary. Whatsoever divided thechurch 
into independent portions or provinces, 
whether the distinction was made by 

rivileges, or by privation and restraint, 
fre deprecated and condemned. What- 
ever seemed to form a bond of alli- 
ance between the ecclesiastical and the 
civil—whatever identified the church 
with the nation—was a hindrance to 
the mighty work he had in view; and 
he contemplated the disesteem and dis- 
repute, (to which indeed his efforts a 
pear materially to have contributed,) 
which he saw gathering on the once 
boasted Gallican liberties, with as much 
satisfaction as if these liberties were 
fetters, which bound and fretted him, 
and from which he waited, impatiently, 
to be released. 

But, like every thing on earth, the 
ultra-Montane doctrines have their 
drawback and disadvantage. Excellent 
for putting kings out of favour, and off 
their thrones, they teach principles not 
very acceptable or palatable to that 
class of the people—the middle orders, 
through whose instrumentality a great 
movement could be best and most 
safely effected. The ultra-Montane, 
or purely Romish system, is of a two- 
fold character. As respects political 
liberty, it is revolutionary, or, perhaps, 
we may say, whig ; as regards personal 
and mental freedom, it is an unaccom- 
modating and merciless despotisim.— 
Political theories may be fabricated and 
exploded. Kings may be set upon 
their thrones or expelled from them,— 
and the “ Father of the Faithful” will 
not feel himself called upon to take a 
part ar to pronounce an opinion in the 
conflict or controversy. Absolutism 
may strengthen itself—democracy may 
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friumph—and Rome may regard the 
issue in either case with the same in- 
difference ; but if, in the progress of 
the contest, principles become deve- 
Joped, which affirm the right and duty 
of a moral being, to think and act 
agreeably to the dictates of conscience 
and reason,—of a Christian, to adopt 
as his rule, the written revelation of 
God—the struggle assumes a new cha- 
racter, the imperative interference of 
the Pontiff is immediately felt, and the 
enthusiasts for freedom or for power, 
who were permitted to enjoy for a sea- 
son a delusive sense of liberty and in- 
dependence, are taught to understand 
by checks which they cannot resist, 
that, in everything which concerns 
thought, and will, and conscience, (that 
js to say, in every thing which belongs 
especially, to man,) they must acknow- 
ee themselves slaves. 
ere then was a difficulty in the 
way of the enterprising Abbe and his 
associates. In endeavouring to extri- 
cate themselves from it, they encoun- 
tered a still more formidable opposi- 
tion than that from which they were 
eseaping ; and they failed before it. 
The ecclesiustical system which they 
described or constructed had, it might 
be thought, recommendations to pope 
and people—the one was to be held 
infallible, the other should be free—the 
sovereign pontiff was entitled to sub- 
mission of the spirit, when he defined 
‘articles of faith,—submission of conduct, 
when he promulgated laws of discipline ; 
but the people were also entitled to 
exercise and to allow freedom of 
thought and action, not only in assert- 
ing their political rights, but even in reli- 
gious faith and worship. How a mind 
like that of De la Mennais could fail 
to perceive the irreconcileable opposi- 
tion between the parts of this, (if we 
may use such an expression,) incohe- 
rent system, or oui fail to discern 
war between the “ head and members” 
among its inevitable consequences, we 
ure at a loss to imagine ; the arguments 
which led him to entertain it, are mat- 
ter of rational, at least, plausible infe- 
rence. 
Among the means employed to pro- 
= the opinions of the Abbe and 
is party, one was, the publication of 
a daily paper, “the Avenir,” and ano- 
ther, the formation of a society, to be 
called, an “ Agency for the Defence of 
Religious Liberty.” Those who medi- 
tate such enterprizes, naturally look 
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round them for countenance and sup- 
port. Dela Mennais held correspon- 
dence with this country,* and records, 
with apparent gratification, the eulogy 
pronounced upon his journal, “as a 
truly christian” publication, by a synod 
of Roman Catholic bishops, in, as he 
writes, “ Western Ireland.”+ The pro- 
fessions made by Romanism, here, 
amongst us, appear to have had a strong 
influence in determining his convictions, 
and it is not.doing him more than jus- 
tice, to say, that his error, in expecting 
that the same latitude of interpretation 
might be allowed to him, as was ex- 
tended to the Irish priests and bishops 
of his church, if it denoted somethin 
of inconsiderateness, was one into whic 
men of a high order of intellect might 
easily have been betrayed. “ How,’ 
said he, when the Pope, in the cele- 
brated Encyclical letter of 1832, had 
pronounced his doctrine, respecting 
“liberty of conscience,” absurd and 
erroneous, rather a “ delirium” than a 
maxim. “ How can one be required, as 
a Catholic, to yield to such a decision 
as this? a belief, absolute and unqua- 
lified ?” &c. “ Anentire people, that of 
Ireland, make high professions of this er- 
roneous maxim. It forms one of the prin- 
cipal grounds en which they rely for the 
recovery of rights, religious and political. 
Now, one or other of these conclusions 
follows; either they can, as Catholics, 
make this profession, and, if so, what 
should be thought of the Encyclical— 
or they cannot, and then, how comes it 
that they are left to rave ut will, and 
that no effort has been made to bring 
them back into the ways of Catholic 
doctrine ?” 

This expostulation was drawn from 
the Abbe De la Mennais, by the exces- 
sive severity of the terms in which the 
papal censure of his doctrines was pro- 
mulgated. His condemnation, however, 
had been well weighed, It had, at least, 
the advantage of a long delay, the con- 
ductors of the Avenir, having besought 
a judgment upon their opinions, imme- 
diately after the elevation of Gregor 
XVI., and the Encyclical letter, in whic 
they were eondemned, not having been 
issued until nearly two years after his 
election. It might, accordingly, be ex- 
pected that the distinction made between 
individuals in Ireland and in France, 
was not so wholly indefensible as the 
Abbe triumphantly seems to pronounce 
it. The cases of both parties, it might be 


imagined, had been carefully considered, 
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and a principle either of justice or of 
expediency discovered, by which they 
were separated. De la Mennais was 
aware of such a principle. It had been 
officially, though indirectly made known 
to him ; but, perhaps, he did not think 
it creditable to his church to act upon 
it, and, although he has published the 
letter in which the discriminating maxim 
is to found, he has not thought proper 
to direct attention to it. We have no 
reason to be so scrupulous. 

The Encyclical letter bears date, we 
believe, August 15th, 1832. On the 
16th, Cardinal Pacca officially explained 
the meaning and purport of its censures, 
in a letter addressed to the admonished 
Abbe.* In this, instructing him that 
the doctrines advocated in his journal, 
respecting freedom of worship, and 
liberty of the press, were reprehen- 
sible ; his eminence adds,+ “ they have 
very much amazed and afflicted the 
holy Father ; for if, in certain circum- 
stances, prudence exacts to tolerate them, 
as the lesser evil, such doctrines could 
never be proposed by a Catholic, as, in 
themselves, good or desirable.” This 
might have taught the Abbe how rea- 
sonable it was, that he should be cen- 
sured and suspended from sacerdotal 
functions, for the very same opinions 
and actions which had secured favour 
and high promotion for ecclesiastics in 
Ireland. 

The distinction pointed out by the 
Cardinal serves our purpose, and ex- 
plains our difficulty, as well as it was 
calculated to solve the perplexities of 
the distinguished Abbe’s reasoning. 
The revolutionary section of Irish Ro- 
manism is more undisguisedly intolerant 
than that which borders closely on the 
party which supports government, 


* Affaires de Rome, p. 150. 
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The papal favour is extended to each 
alike, because each is labouring, consis. 
tently, in its proper sphere and vocation 
Hatred to heretics is easily insinuated 
into minds, where, already, hatred of 
the heretical English has been planted, 
The power of the pope, to root out and 
overturn, is cheerfully acknowledged b 
masses in secret rebellion against law 
and well pleased to have their treason 
covered and coloured by a religious pre. 
text and sanction. n such circum. 
stances, there is, in truth, nothing for 
the pope to forgive—not the religious 
doctrines taught, for they are agreeable 
to the behests of the Vatican—not the 
political opinions with which they are, 
for a short time, associated, for these 
are to take effect only against a Protes. 
tant kingdom. In the circumstances in 
whicha mitigation of doctrine is profess. 
ed,an excuse can be found for pardoning 
the pious deception. It does not mis- 
lead Romanists ; and it lulls suspicion, 
and wins favor in the minds of persons 
set in authority. The pope may well 
connive at smooth and liberal profes- 
sions in matters affecting religion, so 
long as they dispose the legislature or 
the executive to measures which may 
serve his holiness’s cause ; and in the 
same spirit, he may practise forbear. 
ance towards the propagators of revo. 
lutionary maxims, in political affairs, 
when their effect will be only to dis- 
turb or damage England. 

The peculiarity is thus accounted 
for. Romanism is always provided with 
two masks : the inversion, in Ireland, of 
the order in which they are respectively 
worn, is, in truth, no more than an ac- 
commodation to the policy which pre- 
scribes the use of them. 


+ Ib. p. 155. 
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SONNETS BY COUL GOPPAGH. 
MY PIPE! 


I speak not to the world ; for, deeper far 
Than it hath power to fathom, calmly lie 
The treasures of a smoker’s ecstacy ; 
In ocean-palaces of Thought, where are 
No sounds save those of sweetest harmony. 
I speak to him whose spirit is with me 
When thus I dive beneath the frothy war 
Of waves that fling their spite at every star ; 
The light of this world shines not on him there, 
Save glimmering through the deeps that o’er him roll— 
Wan as the ray that trembles down the air 
From paly Hesperus,—upon his soul. 
Coy Mystery flings her sable cincture free, 
And wantons with his shadowy phantasy ! 


Once, yielding to a dream’s deluding gladness, 
I plunged into deep waters, swiftly cleaving 
The cool green waves, and, with a joyous madness, 
Rushed where a lovely spirit beckoned, weaving 
Upon her lips unutterable smiles :— 
So changeful, full of light, and ever-coming, 
The northern mariner through ice-fields roaming, 
Beholds the pearl-puale streamer that beguiles 
His lonely way! and so, outstretching there 
Her unclasped arms, “ O, come!” she softly said, 
And straightway, vanishing away, she fled 
And left me to intold the empty air. 
Still, though the dream be gone, I see her stray 
Hard by, adown the vale of memory. 


II, 


Ah! spare me cruel spirit, for thy voice 
Is as a clear unbroken melody 
That wavers not, save when its pale may lie 
To suffer all the still air to rejoice 
Where it doth linger ; when its tones are low 
And whispering, they are like the summer sea— 
An oft-repeated sigh, tormenting me 
To answer with like sighs. Would! I might know 
Some spell of magic or old gramarie 
To lay this beautiful deception far 
Beneath the ocean! for, by night and day, 
The sun, the moon, and every little star 
And passing cloud, o’ the blue air that lies, 
Seem but to light and shade the deep springs of those eyes ! 
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SONNETS BY COUL GOPPAGH. 


I. 


Tell me, ye winds invisible, that know 

No rest at morn, or noon, or eve, or night, 
Whether, unfelt, we know ye in the flight 

Of summer clouds along the sky ; or, slow 

Moving some ship o’er the drowsy sea ; 

Or where, along the corn, your wings do go, 

Upon dry land, making green billows be ; 

Or when ye love where smoothest streams do flow. 

To swing the willows till they dip their leaves, 
And make their restless shadows leap around ; 

Or mourning wild at midnight ; or where grieves 
The harp ye love, with sweetly solemn tomnd 
Compelling holy tears ;—what subtle Spirit, 

Akin to yours, doth Love, with all its sighs, inherit 


II. 


For I behold the leafy poplars wrought 

Into a visible ecstacy ; I see 

The flowers that shake and sigh because of ye ; 
When the still ocean holds, like human thought, 
The upward world reposing—every tree, 

The moonlit heaven, and every silver star, 

Fades as ye creep over the thrilling sea : 

Then do I think that Love’s deep secrets are 

Akin to the stealing spirit of the winds, 

For lo! I tremble, Love, when thou art by, 

Even as the poplar leaves; if thou dost sigh 

My heart is stirred, like some frail flower that binds 
Round a tall stem, and Sg in the breeze ;— 
All quiet thoughts wax dim, like stars on the ruffled seas. 
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MEMORANDA OF THE MONTH, 


Our record of the events of last month 
must, necessarily be brief. The task 
of the person who undertakes the duty 
of noting down the incidents which, 
from month to month, throw light on 
the secret history of Ireland, presents 
but little variety to diversify the gloomy 
chronicle of misgovernment and crime. 
But we must go on with our task, in 
hopes that the day may come when our 
look out upon the moral waste of Ire- 


land’s condition may note the indica- 
tions of a better order of things. No 
change has come over the fatal dream 
of our rulers. The government of Ire- 
land is still handed over to the worst 
enemies of her freedom; places are 
still heaped on the partizans of sedition, 
and insults multiplied on the loyal. We 
have learned here the lesson to wait 
patiently until this tyranny be over 
past. 


TRISH TRANQUILITY—PARLIAMENTARY RETURNS. 


On the motion of Sergeant Jackson, 
returns has been furnished to parlia- 
ment of the amount of crime in Ireland, 
during the years 1836 and 1837. From 
the Standard and Times we take the 
following condensation of the results. 
The returns were of the reports of the 
police inspectors, and of the rewards 
offered in the Dublin Gazette. 


(From the Standard.) 
“« The following is the amount of homi- 


cides and crimes generally, month by 

month :— 
1836, Homicides. 
July ’ 17 ° 
August . 10 . 861 
September 14 ‘ 739 
October . 22 690 
November 18 ’ 679 
December 24 ‘ 770 


Total Crimes, 


Total six months "ee oul 
of ise, g' - 4207 
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- 1888.) 


1837. 
January - 
“ebruary 

March 
April 
May 

June 
July 14 
August 19 
September 17 
October 14 
November 20 
December 18 


Total, 1837 229 7477 


« This, it is to be remembered, is the 
police report, which is a document of much 
Jess authority than the prison’s report, and 
differs very materially from the latter. 
For example, the prison’s report of 1836 
gives the total number of homicides at 
620; asit is not digested, like the police 
return, into months, we can only com- 
pare them by taking half their number, or 
$10, for the homicides, in the six months, 
commencing July, 1836, of which, but 105 
are acknowledged in the police return. 
In the same way, the prisons’ report gives 
a total of crimes, in 1836, of 23,891, the 
half of which, would be nearly 12,000, 
when the police report gives but 4251 for 
the latter half of 1836. 

« The half-year’s homicides of 1837, as 
reported by the police, are 114; the half- 
year’s homicides for 1836, as reported by the 
same police, were but 105—an increase of 
just nine per cent. from year to year. -‘Sup- 
posing the prison reports to maintain the 
same ratio, which is but reasonable, the 
actual homicides of 1837 will be found to 
approach 700; and we are gravely told 
that the'continuance of these men in power 
is necessary to the peace of Ireland!!!’ 

(From the Times. ) 

« A return has been made, on the mo- 
tion of Mr. Serjeant Jackson, ‘of the re- 
wards offered, by proclamation of the 
Lord Lieutenant, or Lord Justices of Ire- 
land, for the discovery of the perpetrators 
of murders and other outrages, from the 
Ist of January, 1836, to the 12th of De- 
cember, 1837,’ of which the following is 
a brief summary. 


Offered. 
1836 £12,255 -. £700 
1837 13,215 . 320 
OFFENCES IN THE YEAR 1836. 
Murders 


Assaults, of which the party assaulted 
died ar, ve 


22 
26 
26 
13 
20 
20 


950 
765 
643 
498 
630 
519 
414 
531 
552 
587 
613 
775 


Claimed and Paid. 


27° 
27+ 


Supposed murders. yennty 2 
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Homicides « ° . ° 3 
Burning houses, stables, barns, &c. 49 
Levelling houses . . ° 2 
Attacking houses ‘ 21+ 


OFFENCES FOR THE YEAR 1837. 

Murders ‘ ° 
Killing a woman ., . . 
— of which the party assaulted 

i ’ ‘ e 
Manslaughter ‘ ° . lj 
Supposed murders . . . 8 
Homicide e > ‘ 1 
Burning houses, out-offices, &e. 35 
Levelling constabulary barracks 1 
‘Attacking houses. ° ° 35§ 


“ But the above are only cases in 
which rewards have been offered by the 
Irish government. The parliamentary 
paper before us contains also a statement 
of ‘the outrages reported to the consta- 
bulary-office as having occurred dring 
the past year. 

«These outrages are classed under 
four general heads :—offences against the 
person, offences aeons property, offences 
affecting the public peace, and other of- 
fences ; and it is observable that although, 
as we have shewn above, rewards have 
been offered in 52 cases of murder, in 
1836, the returns made by the Chief 
Constables in every case adopt, probably 
out of deference toa great Irish autho- 
rity, the milder term of homicide. 

«“ We have, then, in this return, the 
following catalogue of crimes: 


52t 
1 


OFFENCES AGAINST THE PERSON. 
Homicides 229 
Firing at . : 91 
Assaults with intent to murder 5 


- 1756 


2081 

OFFENCES AGAINST PROPERTY. 
Arson ° ° 6 - 464 
Burglary . . ° - 158 
Robbery ° - 725 
Other offences a - 987 


Other offences 


2334 
OFFENCES AFFECTING THE PUBLIC PEACE. 
Demand or robbery of arms. 226 
Appearing armed ° - 110 
Administering unlawful oaths 69 
Sending threatening letters or 
notices . ° . . 
Attacking houses ° 
Other offences 


- 606 
. 1158 


—~ 


2853 


* For two of which rewards were claimed and paid. 
+ For one of which the reward was claimed and paid. 
¢ For which the reward was claimed and paid. 

§ For three of which the rewards were claimed. 
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OTHER OFFENCES. 


Combination, coining, forgery, 
&e. . . . . 


Total 7296 


« Now, with this exposure of a state 
utterly disgraceful to any country claim- 
ing to have the benefits of law and civili- 
zation in their hands, the apologists of 
ministers are imprudent enough to point 
to the Irish government as the redeem- 
ing merit of the Melbourne administra- 
tion. Why, if all their other policy was 
as excellent as it is universally confessed 
to be the reverse, the progressive depra- 
vation of the state of Ireland, proved 
by the return before us (mark, their own 
return,) ought to cause the dismissal of 
the cabinet in twenty-four hours from its 


appearance. What are the excuses for 
such a horrid increase of crime? The 
Orange Lodges, which so long supplied 
an excuse, have ceased to exist Near] 
three years; the Orange processions a 
celebrations have been discontinued. 
under the happy operation of Lord Stan. 
ley’s act ‘tithe collisions’ have been ren- 
dered so nearly impossible as to furnish 
no cases to the return. The causes of 
the evil are—Lord Mulgrave, and the 
system of a government who hold officg 
at the pleasure of the criminals and their 
abettors.” 


Our readers may take the trouble of 
comparing the evidence furnished 
these returns with the delusive repre. 
sentations of Lord Mulgrave’s cele. 
brated speech. 


HIGH SHERIFFS. 


The government persevere in their 
course of disregarding the recom- 
mendation of the judges’ list, and no- 
minating persons not contained in it. 
In two instances this year they have 
gone further in superseding, on the 
eve of the assizes the gentlemen just 
appointed by themselves. In Sligo, 
Sir W. Parke, one of those gentle- 
men who has already appeared in our 


Memoranda as preferring a complaint 
against a brother magistrate, and testi. 
fying to its truth, while they afterwards 
acknowledged they knew nothing 
about it. The grand jury was, in an 
immense proportion, Roman Catholic, 
The high sheriff was fined by Mr. 
Justice Crampton, for having disobey. 
ed the act of parliament in striking 
the grand panel. 


CENSORSHIP OF THE PRESS. 


Most of our readers are no doubt 
aware of the peculiar circumstances 
connected with the Achill Protestant 
Mission, of the hostility it has pro- 
voked from Dr. Machale, and the in- 
defatigable resistance to his persecu- 
tion, offered by Mr, Nangle. Among 
other efforts to diffuse Protestantism 
through the neglected regions of the 
west of Ireland, Mr. Nangle adopted 
the plan of publishing a Protestant re- 
ligious newspaper, called The Achill 
Herald. Its proprietors were regularly 
registered at the Stamp-Office ; a dis- 
tinctive die cast for it, and stamps is- 
sued to it as to any other newspapers, 
when, unexpectedly, and after the 
paper had been some time in exist- 
ence, capital expended, and subscrip- 
tions paid in advance on the faith of 
the continuance of the privilege, an 
order was suddenly issued prohibiting 
its transmission by post. Few perhaps 
of our readers were aware of the exis- 


tence of such a power. It appears that 
the Whigs have contrived to smuggle 
through parliament this arbitrary 
enactment, and they have dared to act 
on it, because the Achill Herald is ob- 
noxious to the priests. The following 
is the enactment :— 


“J, Victoria, Cap. 34, Sect. 82— 
And be it enacted, that in all cases in 
which a question shall arise, whether a 
printed paper is entitled to the privileges 
of a newspaper or other publication 
hereby privileged, so far as respects the 
transmission thereof by the post under 
tue post-office acts, the question shall be 
referred to the determination of the 
Postmaster-General, whose decision, 
with the concurrence of the Lords of the 
Treasury, shall be final,” 


The arbitrary suppression of this 
journal is the first attempt to carry the 
despotic principles of Whiggery to the 
extent of a censorship of the press. 


COLONEL SHAW KENNEDY. 


March 23.—Colonel Shaw Ken- 
nedy, the inspector-general of the 
olice force, has resigned. Our readers 
Sen not probably forgotten ‘the cir- 
cumstances connected with Mr. Glee- 
son and the magistrates of Carlow. 
Colonel Kennedy demanded the dis- 
missal of this Mr. Gleeson, and on this 


gentleman being retained against his 
remoustrance, he resigned. 

We can now only chronicle an 
event full of alarm to every loyalist in 
Ireland. The resignation or rather 
dismissal of Colonel Kennedy, is the 
transfer of the control of the police force 
of Ireland to the hands of the priests. 





